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FOREWORD 


Tue fourth point in President Truman’s inaugural address on January 20, 1949, 

his “bold new program for making the benefits of our scientific advances and indus- 
` trial progress available for the improvement and growth of underdeveloped areas,” 
is becoming one of the most discussed features of United States foreign policy of 
the present day. This is not because the program outlined by the President as- 
suredly will prove to be either so bold or so new. At this writing it is still, as a 
distinct program, unimplemented, while various of the measures envisaged by it are 
being carried forward as features of other programs. Point Four owes its promi- 
nence to other factors. Basically, it appeals strongly to the imagination and par- 
ticularly to the American imagination. Its fundamental concepts reflect the ideals 
and generous impulses of a great people, conscious ef their advantages as compared 
with peoples elsewhere in the world. 

There are more cogent and practical reasons, however, for the widespread atten- 
tion being given to Point Four. Almost without warning, the United States finds 
itself the chief protagonist of an ideology in a world struggle of ideologies; the 
champion of free peoples in a world struggle of rival power systems. Much that 
gives significance to Point Four of the President’s address stems from the possi- 
bility and even the likelihood that the judicious carrying out of a program for the 
widespread relief of human misery and the building up of underdeveloped areas 
elsewhere in the world will prove to be a real barrier to the insidious spread of 
totalitarian influences, and a source of strength—both moral and material—to the 
nations concerned with the worth of the human individual. While a philanthropic 
note unmistakably runs through the Point Four theme, the predominant strain is - 
one of practicality rather than sentiment. 

In substance, the proposal is, first, that the United States make available its tech- 
nical knowledge to those living in underdeveloped areas, who then, by combining 
their own resources with know-how, may be enabled materially to improve the con- 
ditions under which they live, and thus contribute to the well-being, and hence to 
the peace, of the world. This is supplemented by the further proposal that, again 
` on a joint basis, capital investment in areas needing development should be fos- 
tered. Such services, according to the plan, may be expected to result in mutual 
advantage by making possible “the decent, satisfying life that is the right of all 
people.” 

In view of the timeliness and the potential importance of the program thus 
` briefly characterized, it has seemed to be well worth while to examine some of the 
circumstances under which it can be or will have to be carried out. Within the 
space limits of this volume of Tue AnNats it has not been possible by any means 
fully to discuss the many questions and issues posed by a proposal so broad and 
inclusive as Point Four. Nevertheless, there would appear to be some utility in a 
preliminary survey of the objectives of the program, the international environment 
to which it applies, existing means for putting the program into effect, and some of 
the results that may reasonably be expected. 

Nineteen contributors have been enlisted for the co-operative task. Each one 
of the group is a leading authority on the topic or topics with which he has dealt. 
Several have been concerned with Point Four in one way or another in the course 
of official duties. In the absence of accepted program plans and enabling legisla- 
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tion, each contributor has been under the necessity of writing from the point of 
view of his own understanding of Poirt Four, and it should be made clear that each 
member of the group, in the materials presented here, has expressed his own per- 
sonal views, which are not necesszrily those of any governmental or private agency. 
Considering the inchoate character of the Point Four Program at the time when 
this volume was being prepar=d, and the diversity in backgrounds, interests, and 
experience of members of th= contributing group, the considerable measure of 
agreement represented in the accompanying articles is striking and perhaps sig- 
nificant. Most of them, if noz all, are aware of obstacles to the full application of 
Point Four to the principal urderdeveloped areas. On the other hand, all of them 
see in the program an important feature of Unitec States foreign policy, and, with 
very few exceptions, believe that it can be put to constructive use. Nevertheless, 
it will be apparent to anyone whe attempts to place in balance the difficulties to be 
contended with and the beriefte ta b2 sought, as srought out in this volume, that 
officers of government will find it no simple task to shape the Point Four Program 
into desirable form and prope-ly to endow it with life and substance. 


Hatrorp L. HOSKINS 


Point Four in the Contemporary Setting 


By THORSTEN V. KALIJARVI 


VÉR a year has passed since Presi- 

dent Truman announced his so- 
called Point Four Program on January 
20, 1949. During this interval much 
has been said on the subject both pri- 
vately and’ in official circles. Today 
Point Four is a familiar if not actually 
a commonplace term to many people. 
The rapidity with which the concept has 
been taken up is characteristic -of our 
times, when the whole world is in a state 
of ferment as a consequence of revolu- 
tionary concepts and ideologies. In 
such times ideas evolve rapidly. But 
unanimity of acceptance does not al- 
ways attend the appearance of ideas, 
and Point Four has had a varied recep- 
tion. To some people it appears to be 
the logical outgrowth of our interna- 
tional altruism. To others it is only a 
less unpalatable name for undesirable 
international socialism. Between these 
two extremes there is a wide range of. 
opinion running from laudatory ap- 
proval to bitter criticism. 

In his speech the President speaks 
of his proposal as a “bold ew pro- 
- gram.” Bold it may ultimately become, 
depending upon the courage and far- 
sightedness with which it is attacked 
and promoted; but new it is not, for the 
idea was familiar to many in the De- 
partment of State and in other agencies 
also, well in advance of the President’s 
acceptance of it for incorporation .into 
his inaugural address. Furthermore, 
the United Nations has for some time 


been engaged in supplying technical as- ` 


sistance to many underdeveloped areas 
with respect to agriculture, health, and 
-other matters. Nor is the practice new 
to the United States, since we have been 
a party to assistance programs for the 


Americas for a number of years under 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
the Organization of the Americas, the 
Caribbean Commission, and other agen- 
cies. Hence, to speak of the program as 
new is inaccurate. ; 

_ Nor does the appellation Point Four 
seem to be an exact term, except that 
the program constituted number four 
on the President’s list of objectives for 
American foreign policy. However, the 
newspapers and the general public have 
become familiar with that terminology, 
and we shall continue to use it in this 
essay and those that follow. 


MorIives 


The motives behind the program have 
been debated. A complete cataloguing . 
of motives is not necessary or important 
here, but the economic motive seems 
reasonably clear. It can be construed 
as an effort by the United States to 
meet some of its most basic economic 
problems. The Economic Expansion 
Bill of 1949 was under consideration 
when the President mdde his address, 
and later, as passed by the Congress, it 
called for the production of 300 billion 
dollars’ worth of goods and services in 
the next five years. The need for raw 
materials, and for certain strategic ma- 
terials in particular, required by such 
expanded activity can be fully met only 
by increasing the importation of such 
materials from abroad. Moreover, the 
full production envisioned in the act 
can be realized only if all our mills and 
factories are in full operation. 

American capital must find new fields 
for its activities if the needs mentioned 
above are to be met—for we are frankly 
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and avowedly a competitive society. 
Recently American investments have 
encountered all kinds of obstacles 
abroad, ranging from petty govern- 
mental regulations to outright nationali- 
zation by governments under whose 
aegis the investments originely were 
made. We need an investment policy 
which ties national and priva-e efforts 
_ together, and which is charactzrized by 
common purposes and objectives and 
buttressed by treaties providing for 
equitable treatment of United States 
capital abroad. It has been suggested 
that such treaties might appropziately 


be bolstered by government -nsurance 


of venture capital abroad, as has been 
done on a limited scale under the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. In 
short we should increase the flow of 
trade quickly. 

Let us look at the matter ir another 
way. It has been said that tte United 
States has about 7 per cen: af the 
world’s population, but possesses ap- 
proximately one-half of the world’s in- 
dustrial capacity, and in addit on has a 
highly mechanized agriculture. In both 

_respects the present relationsh‘p of this 
country to the rest of the world is the 
same relationship that the original thir- 
teen states of this country boze co the 
rest of North -America in 17&7, Far- 
sighted statesmanship.cannot fail to ap- 
preciate that an improved economic 
situation in the world will redsurd im- 
mediately to the benefit of the United 
States, and that it is in the imterest of 
this country to help other countries to 
rise so that it may profit from the re- 
sultant improved situation. f 


The economic motive is nət incon- 


sistent with the obvious altrwistic mo- 
tive, which itself should not be under- 
rated; for the humanitarian chzllenge 
- captured the imagination of th= average 
American when the Point Four Program 
was first proposed. It is a program 
which fits perfectly into the Icng back- 


drop of American aid abroad, which, 
incidentally, has no equal in history. 

More»ver, some people contend that 
a political motive may have been con- 
tained in the broad humanitarian ap- 
peal, They support their contention 
with the argument that the program has 
been carefully nurtured as a Point Four 
rather than a technical assistance pro- 
gram. 


NECESSITY FOR EXPANSION 


But s> much for the motives. It may 
be well to note next that in the rise of 
great states there often comes a time 
when tke means for continued growth 
must be sought in areas outside of the 
political borders. In the past when 
states have reached a position compara- 
ble with our own—that is, when they 
are no longer able to satisfy their re- 
quirements at home—they' have sought 
a solution for their problems in expan- 
sion beyond their. political frontiers, 
sometimes resorting to a materialistic 
form of imperialism which has involved 
the heertless exploitation oi colonies 
and their peoples. Egypt, Babylonia, 
Persia, and the other ancient Oriental 
despotisms expanded through conquest 
and the forced use of men and resources. 
The Atnenian empire may have been 
cultural y enlightened, and the citizens 
of Athens may have been supported by 
the silver mines, but slavery was a basic 
institution, and colonials were forced to 
work fcr the city-state. - 

Rome poured its energies into ac- 
quiring territory first throughout the 
Italian peninsula and later beyond its 
limits, end built the whole into an ex- 


_ tensive empire which supported the 


Roman citizen in luxury, providing him 
with food, clothing, and entertainment. 
Little consideration was given to the 
welfare of the people of subjected areas. 
We are not blind, of course, to the fact 
that Rome built great aqueducts, public 
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structures, and extensive roads, devel- 
oped a far-flung trade in tiles, pottery, 
and other products within the empire, 
and maintained a high degree of culture 
in administrative centers; but today it 
is difficult to find in all this any ex- 
tenuation of Roman imperialism. 

The close medieval world, in burst- 
ing its centuries-old bonds in crusades, 
travels, and explorations, in the build- 
ing of rising towns and cities, and in 
revolts against social and political con- 
ditions to enable men to leave the tradi- 
tional confines of the old demesnes, 
made way for the modern imperialism 
of Portugal, Spain, France, the Low 
Countries, England, Sweden, and Rus- 
sia, and later in the nineteenth century, 
of Italy and Germany. All these coun- 
tries sought to meet national needs by 
expansion abroad and the exploitation 
of so-called backward peoples. 


” IMPERIALISM 


In modern times, prior to the nine- 
_ teenth century, the working thesis of 
colonial powers was that the colonies 
existed for the benefit of the mother 
country, the latter being free to exploit 
its subject peoples in any way it de- 
sired for its own purposes. The English 
colonies in America revolted against 
this doctrine and its attendant practices 
at the end of the eighteenth century. 
This circumstance and the influence of 
Adam Smith forced the doctrine of 
mercantilism to yield to the laissez faire 
policy of the nineteenth century, with 
the result that during the first part of 
the last century a lull occurred in em- 
pire building. 

That lull, however, was broken by the 
mad scramble for colonial possessions 
in the 1880’s. By that time the in- 
dustrial revolution was an accomplished 
fact in some countries of the Western 
world, The new imperialism which 
was then ushered in, based on machine 


industry, was no less harsh than the 
earlier forms, inasmuch as natives of 
so-called backward, nonindustrialized 
areas were exploited by the more highly 
developed states in their search for 
sources of raw materials, for markets 
as outlets for their manufactures, and 
for opportunities for investments. 

Finally, to cap the edifice of imperi- 
alism, there came the neomercantilism 
of the totalitarian states after World 
War I, with its host of new practices: 
state trading, blocked currencies, trad- 
ing companies, and outright annexation 
of adjacent states by Germany, and of 
more distant territories by Japan and 
Italy. This has evolved into the new 
expansion program of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, which cyni- 
cally combines many past practices with 
more recent totalitarian improvisation 
—all, it will be noted, at the expense of 
subject peoples. 

It is not at all strange under such 
circumstances, that in-the minds of pub- 
lic spirited people imperialism has come 
to have a bad connotation. It is roundly 
condemned in many places, and beset 
by ever increasing criticism as subject 
peoples continue to break away from 
metropolitan countries to which they 
have been bound for a long time—in 
the case of the Netherlands Indies, for 
as long as three hundred years. 


ALTERNATIVES TO IMPERIALISM 


Long before imperialistic practices had 
acquired their present opprobrium, the 
United States, being born of revolution, 
had come to the conclusion that im- 
perialism was not a suitable way to 
solve American economic and social 
problems. Before the First World War 
Cuba had been given its independence, 
and before the close of that conflict the 
United States was championing the 
principle of the self-determination of 
peoples. Following the Second World 
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War the Philippines were freely ac- 
corded their independence, aml the 
United States rallied to the caise of 
subject peoples everywhere in their ef- 
forts to achieve freedom. In shcrt, for 
almost half a century this comtry has 
turned farther and farther avay from 
ideas and practices which could be 
termed imperialistic. In speaking of 
Point Four, President Truman said, 
“The old imperialism—exploi-ation for 
foreign profit—has no place im our 
plans.” 

However, if the United Stat2s has 
renounced imperialism as the solution 
of its problems, that does not meen that 
it is free from the problem of Ancing an 
outlet for its energies. Thera can be 
no doubt thet if the United S-ates is to 
grow and develop beyond the point it 
has now reached, it must find proper 
and effective channels and outtets for its 
tremendous energies and potertiais. As 
far back as 1913 the domestiz markets 
of this country had reachec a point 
where they were no longer capeble of 
absorbing all of the domestiz produc- 
tion. 

Readjustment of our naticnal econ- 
omy was postponed by the First World 
War, during the course of whizh ‘oreign 
markets previously closed to <his coun- 
try were thrown wide open for all the 
goods it could turn out. Erocuction 
was vigorously stimulated. Even after 
the war was over, the world seeded 
American goods, and the Uni-ed States 
was able to give its producizg powers 
uninterrupted full play. Not urtil the 
so-called Great Depression was any sub- 
stantial’ curb placed on our production, 
and then that curb was not completely 
lifted until we were well into the Second 
World War. 

During the late conflict the United 
States people, in an outburst sf produc- 
tive power, devoted their industr al and 
agricultural capabilities to mee-ing Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s challenge to maze this 


country the arsenal of democracy and 
the supplier of food and weapons for’ 
the United Nations. For no appre- 
ciable interval and in no substantial 
measure has that high production fallen 
off sinc2 the end of the war. As foreign 
markets and war demands have dwin- 
dled, mational energies have been ab- 
sorbed in a series of postwar readjust- 
ments, in lavish relief measures, reha- 
bilitation programs, ECA, and other 
types of assistance to other nations. 

But at best these measures can only 
be of skort duration, and obviously they 
cannot meet the requirements of our 
national economy in the long run. 
Something of a more permanent nature 
as the outlet for American energies is 
required. The proponents of Point 
Four assert that it offers the solution 
for our economic problems, and it would 
seem that a strong case can be estab- 
lished for that contention, although the 
success of the Point Four Program will 
depend upon how clearly it is envisaged, 
how broadly applied, and how boldly 
executed. In theory, at least, it is capa- 
ble of supplying the outlet this country 
needs for continued growth and ac- 
complishment. Again in theory, Point 
Four is capable of becoming a two-lane 
highway to world betterment. Along 
one lane may flow the assistance neces- 
sary tc build the productive power of 
two-thi-ds of the world’s population; 
along the opposite one may flow the 
new-found purchasing power of the as- 
sisted creas and also the goods they can 
produce. If these assumptions are cor- 
rect, Pcint Four is capable of great good 
for eveyone associated with it. 


CorsTRUCTIONS OF Pornt Four 


This reasoning, however, raises the 
interesting question as to just exactly 
what is contemplated-under Point Four. 


“President Truman spoke in part on the 


subject in his inaugural’ address as 
follows: 
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We must embark on a bold new program 
for making the benefits of our scientific 
advances and industrial progress available 
for the improvement of underdeveloped 
areas, 


Our aim should be to help the free peo- 
ples of the world, through their own efforts, 
to produce more food, more clothing, more 
materials for housing, and more mechanical 
power to lighten their burdens. 


... this program can greatly increase the 
industrial activity in other nations and can 
raise substantially their standards of living. 


... And the key ... is a wider and more 
vigorous application of modern scientific 
and technical knolwedge. 


Always barring the unforeseen out- 
break of a major war, these words could 
be considered to mean that the world 
stands on the threshold of a new era 
of unprecedented production, which 
promises proximate prosperity for mil- 
lions and improved standards of living 
for other hundreds of millions. 

This construction of the President’s 
‘words implies many things which were 
not mentioned. Such an era could be 
achieved only if the vast resources of 
most of the globe were brought into ef- 
ficient combination with man’s produc- 
ing centers. A combination of this kind 
would exceed the capabilities of any sin- 
gle state and could be brought about 
only by the willing co-operation of 
many states. It would be possible only 
if the underdeveloped areas were given a 
full opportunity to fulfill their respec- 
tive roles as sources of raw material, as 
markets, and as centers of industrial 
_ and food production. A kind of uni- 
versalism, perhaps, would have to be 
achieved, since the present problem is 
not so much one of adequate produc- 
tion as it is one of making possible for 


the people of the world the acquisition 
and enjoyment of the fruits of produc- 
tion on a much wider scale than at the 
present time. 


IMPLICATIONS 


How that universalism could be at- 
tained has not been made clear, but 


that it would have to. include certain 


departures from present conditions is 
obvious. . National, cultural, and po- 
litical barriers could not remain high 
and rigid if people were to benefit from 
a new world economy. Raw materials 
and productive processes would have to 
be brought together regardless of their 
locations if full and efficient use were 
to be made of the world’s resources. 
People and goods would have to be al- 
lowed to move more freely from place 
to place if the world’s labor and trading 


skills were to be applied at the points 


where they would be of greatest benefit 
to man. Import quotas, blocked cur- 
rencies, and tariffs would have small 
place in such a world. Great produc- 
tion could have only limited value un- 
less men were permitted to go to the 
places where goods were produced and 
sold. Goods themselves would need to 
move freely to market, and raw ma- 
terials would have to move equally 
freely to production centers. The cur- 
rent system of international exchange, 
especially as represented by current 
media of exchange, would have to 
be made more elastic if an uninter- 
rupted flow of goods and services were 
to be achieved. Private enterprise, if 
for no other purpose than as an incen- 
tive to further technological improve- 
ment, would have to be preserved. 
These do not exhaust the list of 
changes which seemed at first to be im- 
plicit in the President’s Point Four. 
They are indicative, however, of how 
far-reaching in its nature the President’s 
proposal could be construed as being. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S INTERPRETATION 


Since January 1949, howeve- certain 
developments appear to indicate that 
the President’s conception m=y have 
been much more modest than the bet- 
ter new world envisioned abəye. On 
June 24, 1949, in a special msssage to 
the Congress, he recommendew legisla- 
tion authorizing the expansio= of the 
program of technical assistance then 
being furnished to people of, =ccnomi- 
cally underdeveloped areas. 

In this modest form the prog-am was 
not so arresting as it had been n Janu- 
ary, but was much more clearly set 
forth. In the hearings before ccngres- 
sional committees it was noœd that 
ECA already had embarked vpon sev- 
eral modest ventures for the Jevelop- 
ment of the resources of certair cclonies 
of some of the countries recehirz aid. 
Extensive help had been furr shed to 
Korea, China, Germany, Japan and the 
Philippines under the Army pr-gram of 
government aid relief. The =uldright 
Act and other legislation was providing 
for the education of foreign stents in 
the United States and for the =xchange 
of professorships as well as for the ex- 
change of educational ideas. subject 
matter, and personnel on an irterna- 
tional basis. Current prograne for the 
American republics, it was also noted, 
covered projects of all kinds ir agricul- 
ture, social welfare, public werks, eco- 
nomic development, health, szaitation, 
food supply, and education. The 
United States was already g-aezously 
exporting its technical information to 
areas less favored. 

In June 1949. the Presider: in his 
message to the Congress on th= subject 
set limits to the project he had ovtlined 
by calling for an experimental rogram 
of investment of United State private 
capital in the underdeveloped areas. 
Later, in September, as a resi t of his 
prompting, a bill urging and =nsuring 


the flow of American private investment 
capital abroad was reported out by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, jor Senate action. 

In late 1949, then, on the basis of his 
public utterances and for all practical 
purposes, the President interpreted his 
Point Four Program to mean (1) the 
expansion of technical assistance al- 
ready teing furnished by the United 
States to underdeveloped areas, and (2) 
the enccuragement by the United States 
Governnent of the flow of private in- 
vestmend capital into those areas. 

But even defined in this restricted 
manner, the prdgram was much broader 
than mizht at first be assumed. In tes- 
timony 2efore congressional committees 
during the Eighty-first Congress, the 
Presidert and his departmental spokes- 
men stated that the primary objective 
of the program was 


to help -he people of economically under- 
developed areas, in their own efforts to de- 
velop their human and natural resources, 
to increzse their productive capacities and 
to raise -heir standards of living. As part 
of this primary objective the program 
seeks ta raise the educational level and 
to imprcve the health of peoples partici- 
pating ir it. : 


POSSIBLE APPLICATION 


Thus defined, the Point Four Pro- 
gram was still capable of very broad 
application, inasmuch as thé President’s 
recommendations covered funds to be 
used in the recipient areas for such 
diverse D>rojects as: crop improvement; 
control of plant diseases and pests; 
livestock improvement; expansion of 
fisheries; medical aid for the elimina- 
tion or reduction of malaria, cholera, 


1 Point Four, Prepared by Department of 
State with assistance of an interdepartmental 
advisory committee on technical assistance and 
of the staff of the National Advisory Council, 
July 194), p. 8. 
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typhus, beriberi, yaws, smallpox, hook- 
worm, and kala azar; development 
of water supplies and sanitary sew- 
age disposal enterprises; irrigation 
and reclamation work; industrial de- 
velopment; mining and metallurgical 
projects; labor training; transportation 
programs; and education. In short, the 
boundaries of the program, perhaps 
wisely, thus far have not been set. It is 
capable of expansion or contraction as 
circumstances and the United States 
resources may dictate from time to 
time. : 

At no time have the President and 
his spokesmen attempted a specific defi- 
nition of an underdeveloped area. It 
is obvious that every country is under- 
developed in some respect, and one is 
all too familiar with the perennial strug- 
gles of states for economic self-suffi- 
ciency, adequate food supply, expanded 
industrial development, and stockpiles 
of strategic materials. Most voters 
know that if their national economy is 
to be adequate to meet their national 
needs, Britain must be supplied with 
food, the United States requires tin and 
rubber, Argentina must find industries, 
Chile must acquire machinery, India 
much create new industries, Japan must 
have a substantial fishing fleet, Korea 
must develop power establishments, and 
most countries must have a supply of 
American money and exchange. Did 
the President mean to include such sit- 
uations under his Point Four? 

In the congressional hearings it was 
made clear that the President had spe- 
cific portions of the earth’s surface in 
mind under the heading of underdevel- 
oped areas, and that he excluded help, 
in this form, to such states as France, 
Britain, and western Europe. In the 
hearings, the term “underdeveloped 
areas” has seemed to encompass those 
large sections of Central and South 
America, Africa, and Asia in which low 
standards of living exist. This is dis- 


cussed in detail in another article in 
this volume.? 

It must be assumed that the Presi- 
dent proposed at some time to go be- 
yond the current technical assistance 
programs of the United States and those 
of the United Nations, as represented 
by the specialized agencies. ` How else 
could he have described it as either new 
or bold? 


DEFENSE AGAINST TOTALITARIANISM 


If, as has been the case since 1945, 
totalitarian states have found it useful 
to exploit human misery and social 
chaos for the purpose of expanding 
their dominion and control, then they 
certainly have a fruitful vineyard for 
their labors in the underdeveloped areas. 
Rosy communist propaganda could ask 
for no better soil for its seed than the 
hearts and minds of two-thirds of the 
underprivileged people of the world. 
Only by improving the lot of these peo- 
ple can freedom flourish and democracy 
develop. It is no wonder that Soviet 
propaganda has bitterly attacked this 
program.: If successful, it will destroy 
the seedbed of future communism and 
will help hundreds of millions of people 
to economic and social emancipation 
and human dignity. Thus the Point 
Four Program is an important phase of 
democracy’s struggle for security against 
totalitarian aggression. 

No shackles beset this road except 
those thrown off by emancipated peo- 
ple. A new purchasing power will be 
found in the improved lot of millions of 
people. This will encourage a freer flow 
of goods from the United States, which 
will continue to build even higher stand- 
ards of living and greater purchasing 
power abroad. In theory, at least, 
everyone should benefit. Underdevel- 
oped peoples will live better, eat better 


2See Howard S. Piquet, “Point Four and 
World Production,” 
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and live longer. As their standarcs im- 
prove they will be better able tc pre- 
serve their freedom and indiv-duality. 
The United States will expand its pro- 
„duction, and the world will benefit from 
the improved conditions in tke areas 
so affected. Í 


PROSPECTS FOR SUCCESS 


But note that this is the tkeory. 
Whether or not it can be translated 
into actual accomplishments will depend 
on what kind of answers are fcund for 
many questions, not the least cf which 
are the following: How broadly will this 


program be applied? Will the program 
be set up with an eye to helping those 
who are in the best position to spur fur- 
ther gensral improvement and develop- 
ment? Are the funds and the efforts to 
be applied selectively, or in a broad- 
cast marner? How many countries and 
international agencies are to have a 
share-in the effort? Is the program to 
be correlated effectively with that of 
the United Nations and those of any 
other countries that may be active in 
the field? A discussion of these ques- 
tions and many others will be found in 
the essays which follow. 
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Needs and Resources of the Brave New. World 


By Joun K. Rose 


A] OW as always, it is a beastly world 

in which we live, but a better one 
to which we look forward. Point Four 
for the underdeveloped areas of the 
world would seem to be the current and 
modern version of the brave new world, 
of the better tomorrow. For man, espe- 
cially for political man, there must be, 
apparently, always a new brave new 
world. The ever renewed search for 
the unattained, the building of ever 
more complex civilizations and more 
multifarious gadgets, the push to the 
westward of the young men, the happy 
hunting grounds of the old men, our 
attempts to improve ourselves and re- 
form our neighbors—particularly the 
latter—these are some of the. expres- 
sions of the eternal unrest of man with 
whatever is. May it be assumed, not 
unreasonably, that he will be equally 
dissatisfied with whatever is around the 
corner, with that which he manages to 
reach and achieve on the morrow! 
Meanwhile, what of this brave new 
world? 


WHAT CONSTITUTES UNDER- 
DEVELOPMENT? 


If economic development is to be 
stimulated and assisted in underde- 
veloped areas, it would seem to be a 
practical necessity to arrive at some 
working definition and standards of 
what countries or areas fall within such 
classification. Not only delimitation 
but a reasonably comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the nature of the areas to be 
dealt with would seem to be required. 
That determination presumably should 
haye bases other than political expedi- 


ency, inasmuch as the problem is largely 
an economic one. 

Degree of economic development is 
of course a comparative matter. In 
some part and in some ways it would 
seem that most if not all countries are 
underdeveloped; that is, they have re- 
sources which might be utilized, or 
more fully utilized, and needs which 
are unmet. A pertinent question 
promptly arises: Underdeveloped in re- 
lation to what? to the present internal 
welfare needs of the nation? to peace- 
time or wartime needs? in relation to 
the international economy and its re- 
quirements, present or future? Or is 
it to be just development for the sake 
of growth, for bigness or “face,” that 
is desired? 

It seems probable that a general con- 
cept of optimum development should be 
recognized, at least as regards some 
countries and resources. But optimum 
development is also very hard to define. 
The present levels even of industrial and 
agricultural production are only crudely 
measured, if at all, in wide areas of the 
world. Statistical criteria for setting 
the problem up in a quantitative form 
appear to be very rough and approxi- 
mate, and at best only moderately 
pertinent as individual items. For 
example, the density of population, 
cultivated land (per person and as a 
percentage of the total area), known ex- 
isting resources in relation. to present 
developed resources, percentage of total 
population engaged in agriculture, rate 
of capital formation and real standard 
of living—all of these together, on an 
absolute scale and as compared to other 
nations, particularly those nearby or 
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competitive, might provide =z -ough 
approximation of underdevelogy ment or 
overdevelopment. But such measures, 
where available, are rough indeed. 

If we may generalize in some -ough 
ways as to less developed areas, they 
would appear to constitute much of 
Latin America and nearly all ¢ Africa, 
as well as much of the Middle ani Far 
East. Included are the vast tropical 
areas of the earth. Included are more 
than two-thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion, most of them colored oœ nixed. 
Excepting China, most of these areas 
have a colonial history not fer in the 
background. They are not, so far as is 
presently known, rich in resources: they 
may have one or several rescurces of 
note, but the picture apparently s not 
well balanced with an abundant diver- 
sity of the sinews of modern industry. 
Income and industrial investmert per 
capita average only one-tenth as high 
as in the developed areas. Mechanical 
energy used per capita is oily one- 
twentieth as abundant. Food consumed 
per capita is estimated at ony about 
two-thirds as much as in the most 
favored areas and not much abore the 
minimum assumed to be necessary to 
sustain life. Yet, strangely imccnsist- 
ently, it supports the higher bith rates 
and the more rapidly expandi=g popu- 
lations, Illiteracy and diseas= essoci- 
ated with only slight development of 
health and educational facil ties are 
much more widespread than ir tke de- 
veloped countries, and the life span is 
comparatively short. 


A PRACTICAL QUESTIOM 


It is of course a matter o: general 
observation that development is going 
on in less developed areas. Sone sorts, 
at least, of the world’s indusiries are 
being dispersed; witness increased tex- 
tile manufacture in parts of Latin 
America and India. In the end, the 
question as to whether a ccuntry is 


economically underdeveloped will have 
to depend, as a practical matter, on 


. whether there are resources in the area 


available for development under prac- 
tical tecaniques, the products of which 
might ke economically useful to the 
people cf the area and to the world at 
large if only the scarce or missing fac- 
tors of production were added. Unless 
such resources are known to exist or 
can be Ciscovered and can be developed 
by known technology and are suffi- 
ciently zich to be feasible of develop- 
ment in competition with more or less 
similar >esources elsewhere, and unless 
the procucts are needed by the people 
of the area or those of the world at 
large, who can and will pay for them 
with the products of their own labor, 
then it would seem reasonable to say 
that the area, regardless of its present 
status, regardless of the poverty or rich- 
ness of its people, is not underdeveloped 
in terms of its potential in relation to 
the present-day economic world. To 
press development unduly in resource- 
poor areas for political or other reasons 
would seem likely to create more prob- 
lems rather than fewer, both for that 
area and for the world. 


Som: DEBATABLE ASSUMPTIONS 


The mounting volume of expression 
in speecnes, in proposed legislation, and 
in emerging programs is difficult to 
assess Cefinitively, but a considerable 
number of basic assumptions appear to 
be included, largely implicit rather than 
explicit. These assumptions are for the 
most part so fundamental to the over- 
all thes:s as to deserve mention, and 
some of them are worth considerable 
exploration in relation to prospective 
development and hoped-for results. 

To what degree is culture transfer- 
able? “Most of the current discussion 
seems to assume that culture in many 
of its aspects, at least in its major tech- 
nological aspects, is adequately and 
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quickly transferable. Without suitable 
transfer, success of the program would 
be doubtful, to say the least. This 
topic will be reserved for fuller dis- 
cussion by a cultural anthropologist in 
another paper,’ but a casual glance by 
lesser experts would seem to lead to the 
generalization that in many of its as- 
pécts culture is difficult of transfer— 
otherwise the cultural patterns of the 
world would be less variegated. ‘This 
question may arise with especial perti- 
nence as regards those underdeveloped 
areas inhabited by the proud heirs of 
earlier civilizations which for one rea- 
son or another have failed to keep 
abreast of current developments. Others 
are now so low in literacy as to suggest 
that major change will of necessity in- 
volve more than a generation at the 
very least. In other instances tradition, 
religion, population pressure, and what, 
for want of a better term, we may call 
inertia are such as to suggest the near 
inevitability of slowness in transfer. 
But the twentieth century has afforded 
some examples of partial and fairly 
rapid technological transfer, particu- 
larly in the case of Japan, so other 
miracles presumably are possible. 

It seems to be assumed that modern 
technology and capital are the only 
major missing links in the underde- 
veloped areas. The appellation “under- 
developed” almost carries the connota- 
tion of the existence of a major resource 
potential which for one reason or 
another has not been realized, abso- 
lutely or comparatively: Actually, the 
comparison would appear to be largely 

~a relative one—a sort of “keeping up 
with the Joneses” test. For it is lit- 
erally true that in no part of the world 
has the potential for development been 
fully achieved. But the scarce factors 
in underdeveloped areas are by no 
means merely technology and capital; 


1See Gordon T. Bowles, “Point Four and 
Improved Standards of Living.” 


adequately skilled labor, management, 
land and resources, particularly man- 
agement and resources, may be the 
weak links over wide areas in the com- 
plex conditions required for major 
modern development. 

Though much is said to the effect 
that development preferably should be 
done by private venture rather than 
under government loan, initiative, and 
guidance, actually the strong, quiet un- 
dertow would seem to suggest the re- 
verse. The implicit government ap- 
proach rests on a number of presumed 
advantages. Large-scale over-all plan- 
ning is more likely to be involved, in 
fact encouraged; there may be some 
reason for thinking that faster develop- 
ment would be obtained thereby, and 
that the development is more likely to 
be of the type referred to sometimes as 
“nonexploitative.” There is also the 
argument that international tensions 
may be minimized by government-to- 
government dealings or with capital and 
technicians supplied by international 
agencies. re 

Actually, the recipient country may 
encourage official rather than private 
foreign sources either because the pri- 
vate sources are more likely to insist 
that discriminatory rules be modified, 
or on the basis of probable better terms 
from government sources, either initially 
or because possible later defaults may 
be more easily forgiven. A government- 
to-government deal, with its emphasis 
on politics rather than economies, may 
perhaps initially be made to serve better 
the purposes of democracy in the 
struggle against communism, though it 
is more than a little difficult for some 
to understand why in such a struggle 
private initiative (and the hoped-for 
profit involved) should not have the full 
center of the stage rather than minor 
roles. f 

More often than not it is assumed 
that development will provide self-cor- 
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rection for the population p-ob.ems 
faced in a majority of the underde- 
veloped areas. This, as will >e dis- 
cussed later, is open to grave queszion. 
There is no particular reason for be- 
lieving that areas of other culture, if 
and when they industrialize, wil neces- 
sarily fall into the twentieth =entury 
western European—United State: popu- 
lation pattern. 

Finally, it is commonly assured that 
the beneficial results of such cevelop- 
ment would not be outweighed by dis- 
advantages to the areas themselves or 
to the world at large, if indeed there 
would be any disadvantages associated 
therewith, Almost without discussion, 
it is assumed that such deve opment 
would result in better-nourished better- 
_ adjusted, more stable and Aappier 
- populations and nations; hence that 
the welfare of mankind would be ad- 
vanced and the world would be more 
peaceful. We need note only that the 
great wars of recent times have rot been 
_ fought by or in the underdeveloped 
areas; only those with compzzatively 
well developed agriculture and industry 
have found it necessary, or have been 
able, to engage in destructive mcdern 
war in a major way. 


A Wortp WE NEVER PLANNED 


Those who look about them cen easily 
find much wrong with the present 
world: many are cold or toc warm, 
hungry or malnourished, diseased, short- 
lived, uneducated, inefficient, poorly 
housed and clothed, have to walz in- 
‘stead of ride. There is poverty some- 
times adjacent to plenty; everywhere 
there are obvious imperfections. Ours 
is not a planned, ordered place n which 
problems and their solutions come to- 
gether easily in the same envelope. It 
has been occupied and developed by bits 
and pieces rather than having been vis- 
ualized and organized on sore grand 
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and logical scale. It is the despair of 
the planner and the philosopher, the 
delight of all those who thrive on con- 
tradiction, dislocation, competition, in- 
dividualism, and initiative. 

There 2s arst and foremost the prob- 
lem of people. It may be, as some 
have said, that the only wealth is life 
and time. 


that some 2,300,000,000 are more than 
the groauing old earth should be re- 
quired tc support. Still others, more 
optimistic, think there is support po- 
tential fœ additional billions of souls. 
This discussion has gone on-for at least 
a century and a half since Malthus, and 
periodically revives with an intensity 
uncommm to most problems of 
biology.” 

However, the absolute number of 
mankind is not the primary butt of the 
near-future population problem; rather 
the up-tr2nd in rate of growth, and the 


“differential as among areas and among 


the races of mankind are the major 
causes for concern. As may be seen in 
Figure 1,"students of the problem such 
as Frank W. Notestein postulate that 
western Europe and North America will 
reach population stability if not actual 
decline by the year 2000, whereas most 
of the other areas will continue to ex- 
pand, some at a rapid rate. Therein 
lies what some consider to be a most 
critical problem to the world, especially 
to the white race. That group now 
numbers only ‘about one-fourth of 
present mankind, -but dominates par- 
tially or wholly a much larger part of 
the area including much of the more 
productive area.~ This minority, too, 
has carried the burdens of much of the 
recent development and advance in civ- 
ilization over wide areas. To some it 


2¥For a recent summary see J. J.. Spengler, 
“The World’s Hunger-—-Malthus, 1948,” Pro- 


ceedings cf the Academy of Political Science, 


Vol. XXII, No. 2 (Jan. 1949), pp. 149-67. 


. 


Others argue that there are 
too many of us already in the world—" 


v 
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appears that it is in process of being 
submerged biologically. 

But it is the highly variable present 
population density that gives rise to 
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tion density of less than one person per 
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Fic. 1—Estimated population of the world and of continental areas, 1650-2000. 
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four square miles of area. Parf&cularly 
favored areas, in contrast, may =upport 
densities of 2,000 to 4,000 per scuare 
mile.}/These are both extremes but i 
some instances the extremes ma‘ be lo- 
cated only short distances apart: as the 
fertile Nile Valley in contra:: with 
nearby desert! Y The very dense popula- 
tian of Indonesia is not remo 2 from 
thinly populated Australia. This ex- 
treme variation in the populatior tcpog- 
raphy gives rise to tensions’ F is al- 
most as though the favored areæ where 
men over long periods has found if rela- 
tively easy to survive are becomng ever 
more populated, whereas the mae mar- 
ginal areas, excepting some ne~ areas 
still being settled, are not za ning 
population. 

There is the related problem of land 
and food. There is not encagi of 
either to go around adequately. Many 
of the present efforts at land rec st-ibu- 
ticn and nutritional improvem=nt are 
merely more adequate divisior of an 


a 


inadequacy. Man has experimented 
with the earth’s surface and has found 
rather lage sections of it too cold, too 
dry, too wet, or too rough for his agri- 
cultural activities (see Figure 2). Of 
the earth’s 36 billion acres, only about 
10 per cent is cultivable. In other 
words, man has found 90 per cent of it 
either ag-iculturally unusable or usable 
only for such extensive purposes . as 
grazing cr timber production or hunt- 
ing. Tkough cultivation has clearly 
been pushed into some areas of very 
unfavorable topography, of the area 
suitable ior cropping, only about three- 
fifths is so used.™It seems reasonable 
that new technology and new culture 
may make large areas, as in the tropics, 
more useful, but the present cropped 
area is Fighly variable from continent 
to continent, both as the ‘percentage of 
total arez and on a per capita basis, as 
shown in Table 1. 

As to the food supply itself, all evi- 
dence po:nts to its substantial variation 
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TABLE 1—DISTRIBUTION oF CROPPED AREA 








Approximate 
Continent Population 
(millions) 
ASIA bse EE eek 1,150 
Europes ei erener aa 525 
Anglo America, ..!...... 150 
Africa, 4 bia eee ash 165 
Latin America.......... 130, 
Australia... 00. ........- 7 
Antarctica. ..........00. — 


both among and within Populations as 
to quality and quantity. YOn the basis 
of the best ‘information available, mal- 
nutrition, if not actual hunger, is pres- 
ent among a third or more of the 
world’s population. There, simply is 
not enough for many people in spite 


of some contradictory facts such as the’ 


high birth rate and expanding popula- 
tion in certain areas of comparatively 
low nutrition. 

Table 2' indicates for eighteen gen- 
eralized areas the discrepancy on a 
caloric’ basis between prewar food sup- 


Estimated Cropped Area as Cropped Area 


Cropped Land a Percentage of per Capita 

(millions of acres) Total Area (acres) 
800 7.0 69 

570 23.0 1.04 

360 6.0 2.40 

115 : 1.6 74 

70 1.5 53 

16 0.8 2.29 








plies (which on a per capita basis have 
not been attained in much of the world 
since the war) and nutritional targets 
set up in 1946 by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Na- 
tions. Desirable changes in food type 
and quality are not here indicated, nor 
is the range of consumption within a 
population or from one season to an- 
other shown. , 

There are other resource problems— 
the many areas of the earth certainly 
were not created equal. To some, 
much of many things was given: coal, 


TABLE 2—Catoric SHORTAGES 


Area 


Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay 
Scandinavia sese asier senie nk eee ee ences 
United Kingdom and Eire............... 
Central and western Europe,......-.--4. 
USS: Si Ree caveie tae erase EE EES 
Eastern and southeastern Europe......... 
Southern Europe. ..........ce eee ee ee nee 
South America IT... .. 0... cece eee eee 

Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Peru 
Other: Alricas nic ipani cena keane 
North Africas eiea ceee 0 Seis eagle sis 
Middle East............cece ee eee reeves 


Southeast Asia (mainland).............. g 


Eastern Asia... ... cc sees sec EE 


Major Southeast Asia islands............ 
Indian peninsula... ........... e000 eee 


Prewar Food 


Nutritional 
Target 


Discrepancy 


Supplies (short of target) 


(In calories per head daily at the retail level) 








3,240 3,240 asi 
3,160 3,160 — 
3,100 3,100 zA 
3,070 3,070 z 
3,015 3,015 — 
2,840 2,840 T 
2,825 2,825 ` pa 
2,755 2,755 — 
2,515 2,645 130 
2,390 2,630 240 
2,310 2,595 285 
2,285 2,595 310 
2,265 2,605 340 
2,220 2,590 370 
2,220 2,575 355 
2,090 2,640 550 
2,035 2,575 540 
2,025 2,570. 545 


petroleum, metals, gentle topography, 
equitable climate, favorable location as 
te neighbors. With others, nazure was 
parsimonious: these are, so far as is 
now known, the “have nots.” Even 
those resources which they have may 
be most useful in combination with the 
more diverse resources of othr areas. 
Hence. such areas have become suppliers 
of specific raw materials, rather than 
the seat of great industrial or agri- 
cultural ‘development. Is that “geo- 
graphical division of labor” based on 
natural realities, or is it due for major 
modification as development proceeds? 

Even for those’ areas with rich re- 
sources, there is the problem of wise 
use, sometimes calléd conservation. 
Some resources are exhaustible and not 
replaceable. Nevertheless, they have 
bzén ruthlessly exploited to scpply the 
present. ‘Industrial development has 
resulted in heavy drain, particiarly on 
metals and energy sources. Besources 
of the industrial areas as well as Enown 
world supplies have been drawr upon at 
rates which, unless new discoveries are 
made, will exhaust known supplies with- 
in relatively short periods. Cas the un- 
derdeveloped areas make a majo? con- 
tribution to a solution of this =rcblem? 


ASSETS OF THE UNDERDEV=LOPED 
AREAS 


Attention has been called tc tke fact 
that in much of the accumula-ing mass 
cf discussion on Point Four an im- 
plicit assumption -appears to be that 
the only scarce or missing factors in 
the magic formula of development are 
capital and technology. One might 
ergue that these, being transferable 
end expandable, are very important as 
catalysts but are only initially the more 
important. Basic resources, kaown and 
waiting development, or at East logi- 
cally presumed to be discoverable, 
would seem to be a much firmer and 
more potent factor on which to de- 


. forever. 
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velop. Energy resources, metals, and 
cropland would seem to be the most 
fundamental of resources. 

Coal, petroleum, and natural gas, on 
one or a.l of which thé industrialization 
of vario.is areas has largely depended 
as. sources of energy,’ are limited. and 
exhaustidle. Once used, they are gone 
Only hydro power is renew- 
able. ‘True, coal reserves of one qual- 
ity or another may be locally large in 
relation to the present rate of use. 
But the rapidly accelerating trend in 
the consumption of known petroleum 
resources, for example, raises vital 
problems as to discovery of new re- 
serves aad the use of oil shale and coal 
as substitute sources. . 

This makes the underdeveloped areas 


` somewhat interesting as present or pos- 


sible future sources, but at the same 
time raises a serious question of the 
adequacy of the energy resource re- 
serve o° an area for broad-scale new 
industrial development. As may be 
seen in Figure 3, some of the under- 
developed areas, particularly Central 
Africa, China, and India, have con- 
siderable or even moderately large re- 
sources available for development. 
Only China has major coal resources, 
but hydro power is more widespread, 
and the African reserve in particular 
appears to represent a major source of 
long-time energy on which new indus- 
trial development might draw. The 
presently significant petroleum of the 
Middle East does not stand, out in 
compar son with energy sources of 
some other areas. 

As to the major metals, iron ore of 
high grade, bauxite, copper, lead, and 
zinc would appear to be of major in- 
terest. Granting that very likely there 
are important deposits yet to be dis- 
covered, it seems reasonably clear that 
the kncwn major deposits not yet much 
exploited do not tie in very weil with 
energy resources. As a case in point, 
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the world has for some years known 
of the large iron ore deposits ef Cuba, 
Brazil, Chile, Newfoundland. India, 
Canina, Magnitogorsk, the Urals, and 
the Philippine Islands, but develop- 
ment of most of those reserves has 
been slow except for minor amounts 
mostly to be hauled to energy sources. 
One can wonder to what degree this 
sizuation will change, and whether 
such change will depend on developing 
and using hydro power or on erecting 
a protectionistic curtain aga nsf the 
product of developed areas, ər must 
development of these reserves await 
the exhaustion of the ore rescurces of 
tke present major producers, at least 
` of their high-quality ore? 

Agricultural resources woulc appear 
tc be somewhat better known -han the 
minerals, many of which are subsur- 
face. Though an area-by-area inven- 
tcry is not and will not soon 3e avail- 
able, several students of agriculture 
have explored,this aspect of possible 
development. YO. E. Baker believes that 
the crop acreage might be increased 
about 50 per cent over the present 
cultivated area, a large part o? the 
increase coming not in such areas as 
China, India, Japan, and Jeva with 
their dense populations but in the 
tropical portions of the world not .now 
densely settled. Thus the major part 
o: the potential expansion woald come 
only if population itself were to be 
shifted, on a large scale, which seems 
unlikely, or if the products should 
enter into trade. Baker, R. M. Salter, 
and others estimate the potential in- 
crease in food production on pzesent 
acreage as from 20 to ‘50 per cent— 
less in- areas now farmed intensively 
with some application of scientific 
techniques. F 


30. E. Baker, Population Prospects in Re- 
lection to Worlds Agricultural Rezources, 
pamphlet published by the Unversity of 
Maryland, 1947, 


AUTARKY VERSUS GEOGRAPHICAL 
DIVISION OF LABOR 


If inequality and diversity, not uni- 
formity, are. the keynotes of. the world, 
in natur> as well as in the impression 
man has made upon it, to what degree 
is the proposed program in accord 
with thet aspect of reality? Is the 
present evolving pattern of develop- 


“ment and “underdevelopment” a mal- 


distribution, or is it fundamentally re- 
lated to the basic framework of the- 
earth—t) such factors as the location 
and types and qualities of the resources 
nature kas provided—as well as to the 
comparative fundamental capabilities 
and orieatation of the culture or civili- . 
zation occupying the area? 

Not taat a deterministic approach is 
involved. not that the framework in all 
its aspects is fixed or permanent for 
all time, but merely a realistic point of 
view that low-grade iron ore can hardly 
be expected to compete with rich de- 
posits when the two are otherwise. 
equally favorably situated. Nor can | 
poor mcuntainous land be expected to 
support the same sort of agricultural 
productivity and economical operation 
that is Dossible and even probable on 
undulatmg glacial plains favorably 
situated in regard to.climatological fac- 
tors. 

In the past and now, areas without 
well-balenced resources have tended to 
produce. in addition to some items for 
local consumption, those products, pri- 
marily raw materials, for which the 
rest of the world was willing to pay, 
thus cortributing to the world economy 
those peculiar and special things which 
they were best equipped by nature or 
by man’s ingenuity to previde. It 
might bə considered a retrogression to- 
ward aatarky for an area to attempt 
to procuce in greater abundance a 
greater number of items which it is 
not able to produce with any peculiar 
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or comparative facility. It would seem 
to run counter to much that has been 
attempted officially in the way of in- 
ternational trade agreements and by 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion in terms of economic integration 
and rationalization in western Europe. 
It reverses a trend observed somewhat 
in the highly industrialized countries, 
tendencies toward self-sufficiency be- 
ing looked at askance, at least after the 
infant industry stage, and more em- 
phasis being put on producing those 
things in which the particular country 
has special advantages, and trading 
with other countries for the raw ma- 
terials or other industrial products 
which are needed to complete or com- 
plement the particular special prod- 
ucts. There seems to be little doubt 
that development, if not on a very firm 
base, soon leads to pressure for protec- 
tion against economic competition. 

To be sure, insofar as nationalism is 
rampant or preparations for war are 
under way, emphasis on self-sufficiency 
increases, and principles of economics 
of international division of labor or 
specialization are pretty much thrown 
out of the window. But Point Four 
programs presumably are aimed at a 
more peaceful world. Hence it is all 
the more necessary that the resource 
base be carefully explored and the eco- 
nomic implications be considered ade- 
quately. 


Economic DEVELOPMENT CREATES 
PROBLEMS 


Some have assumed that if only the 
underdeveloped areas could be devel- 
oped or partially developed and the 
people of the world more nearly equal- 
ized in living standards and oppor- 
tunities, the economic and political 
problems of the world would be notably 
decreased. That point of view has 
some logical validity. It seems highly 
probable that during the period in 


which outside capital and technical as- 
sistance are being infused into the 
economy of the backward area, earlier 
problems, stresses, and strains may be 
somewhat if not notably lessened. The 
atmosphere may be cleared; there is 
hope for the future—perhaps too much 
hope. There may be a mild dose of 
inflation; the serious problems come 
later. 

. There apparently is less danger of 
serious consequences in development 
that looks to the increase of food, par- 
ticularly food for local consumption; 
and there are fewer problems connected 
with the increased production of con- 
sumer goods, especially if for local con- 
sumption. Food and consumer goods 
go ito raise the living standards 
quickly, all largely on the basis of 
local effort. 

But much of the emphasis in the 
recent discussion has been on heavy 
industry—industry which, to be sure, 
is basic to the economies of the pres- 
ent great powers of the earth, but in- 
dustry for which there may be in 
the underdeveloped country neither ade- 
quate resources nor present market, ex- 
cept perhaps to strengthen the hand 
of the underdeveloped area in a pos- 
sible future war with its neighbors. 
Emphasis all too often is on the large 
size of industry to be developed. 

John H. Adler * finds that industrial 
development stimulates the withdrawal 
of manpower from agricultural and ser- 
vice occupations, and expands laborer 
income and demand for consumer 
goods, particularly clothing and hous- 
ing. Though this does not result in 
much decline in agricultural produc- 
tion, the savings-investment equilibrium 
of the area is disturbed and a general 
expansion over and above the normal 


#John H. Adler, The Underdeveloped 
Areas: Their Industrializatién, Memo. 39, Yale 
Institute of International Studies, New Haven, 
1949, 
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level of full employment of the eccnomy 
takes place. Though this has some de- 
sirable social and economic <eztures, 
particularly if the industralization 
thereby attained is not of tte “hat- 
house” sort, there are nevertheless seri- 
ous inflationary and balance-of-payment 
problems resulting. The imvestment 
process itself is likely to cause an in- 
crease in the general price lev=. Gov- 


exnment expenditures in such <n econ- - 


omy tend to increase more rapidly 
than tax collections, leading -9 deficit 
financing and increasing inflatim. Bal- 
ance-of-payment problems are likely to 
become particularly acute, not only 
because of increased imporfetion of 
investment goods, but more bezanse of 
demand for increased imports o? -con- 
sumer goods, including food, a well as 
other items formerly consider=d to be 
luxuries. Y 

One can raise the question—z seri- 
ous question—as to whether h2avy in- 
dustry development in such creas by 
and large improves either the economic 
or the political climate. The mest 
highly industrially developed areas of 
tae world have found it increasingly 
difficult to compromise their differences. 
That some of those differences heve an 
crigin in competitive trade is un- 
coubted; that some of them aze based 
cn a persistent effort to retain cr obtain 
resources to support the top-heavy: in- 
. Custrial structure of their country is 
equally certain. We have hea-d much 
about living room, much abou: cc-pros- 
perity spheres. These were the cries 
cf highly developed areas, areas which 
ty some standards were running short 
_cf the material to support their in- 
dustrial structure and their stendard 
cf living for a greatly expanced popu- 
lation; and the population 2xpansion 
accompanied, even if it was not the 
result of, industrialization, ard it was 
to all, appearances not checked by 
industrialization. 


Agricultural development, in con- 
trast, has as its primary objective the 
increase of production for domestic 
consumption, with the assumed result 
of better nutrition, health, and living 
standards. There are probably two 
major complaints which can be entered 
against it. Even if successful in sub- 
stantially increasing food production, 
it does 30t of itself mean a better food 
supply per capita. Nor does it con- 
tribute to a better international division 
of labor. as previously discussed. How- 
ever, many food products are so bulky 
or so perishable that they must ‘be pro- 
duced domestically if they are to be 
enjoyed at all, particularly in those 
underdeveloped countries without an 
abundance of modern transportation. 


SALVATION BY SAVANTS 


Pract-cally all proposals under Point 
Four provide for the sharing of tech- 
nology. This means in essence the 
sharing of technologists with the under- 
developed areas, primarily technologists 
from th> United States, with some pos- 
sible additions from Canada, western- 
Europe, and Japan. 

Are there enough technologists to do 
the job? How thin can they be spread 
and yet be effective? How much leaven 
is required for a loaf, or even half a 
loaf? It is clear in terms of the pro- 
grams teing thought about that a wide 
diversity of technologists would be re- 
quired—and we have all or most of the 
sorts required. In agriculture it is not 


‘only scientists to improve agricultural 


plants and animals that are required, 
but farm production specialists to aid 
in reorganizing farm management and ` 
extensicn specialists to aid in carrying 
what is now known to be the farm 
front. Even statisticians may be re- 
quired to set up better crop and live- 
stock raporting so that results may be 
more adequately appraised. Much of 
this is not new. Under the sponsorship 
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of the United States Department of 
Agriculture or the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, a wide variety of 
agricultural scientists have ranged much 
of the world teaching, conferring, and 
reporting. But that there are not 
enough of them to carry the load pro- 
posed seems clear. Vit will be necessary 
to develop native technicians in most 
of the areas to do most of the proposed 
work, and whether such development 


It may be that the problem of suffi- 
cient technicians is even more difficult 
on the industrial front, but it appears 
to be different. Engineering firms, some 
of whom are not unaccustomed to over- 
seas work, can aid in the planning, 
construction, and even operation of in- 


John Kerr Rose, Ph.D., J.D. Washington, D. C., 


_ Reference Service, Library of Congress. 
agencies, including the National Resources Planning Board, the Board of Economic War- 
fare, the Foreign Economic Administration (head analyst and chief of Resources Di- 


vision), and the Department of Commerce. 


resources and agriculture. 


can be achieved short of nne zop more ` 
generations seems doubtful. 
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dustrial plants. Varying numbers and 
types of personnel would be required 
at different stages, but could then re- 
turn home or move to other jobs. Inas- 
much as only a few large operations 
apparently would be involved in any 
country, concentrated management, re- 
quiring only a few advisory technicians, 
would appear to be possible after the 
operating stages have been reached. 
Also, in industry there is more possi- 
bility of bringing key personnel to this 
country or elsewhere so that they can 
learn operating techniques. Even so, 


. there is no apparent surplus of tech- 


nicians in this country at the present 
time, and cautious critics may well have 
grave doubts as to whether numbers or 
visible incentives are sufficient to permit 
the large export of technology proposed. 


is geographer of the Legislative 


He. has served in a number of government 


His writings have dealt principally with 


The Objectives of Point Four 


By Wittarp L. THcrp | 


_ TN most matters df internat.onal be- 

havior, much as in matters of per- 
sonal behavior, discussions of motiva- 
tion and objectives lead to exceedingly 
complicated rationalizations. as mat- 
ter of fact the behavior of netions of- 
fers even more scope for imaginative 
interpretation than does the life of the 


Many in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries read into the various wartime 
declarations, and the preamble to the 
United Nations Charter, a moral obliga- 
tion on the part of the strong to help 


- the weax—a twentieth-century applica- 


individual, bécause of the mul:iple par- 


t:cipation in public policy development 
and the confusion of voices which speak 
with more or less authority. 


Many Roavs Leap to Porwr Four 


By this time Point Four has been in 
existence long enough to perm t the de- 
velopment of a wide variety of inter- 

` pretations. To be sure, there -s general 
agreement that economic development 
is a worthy purpose, and that the more 
developed countries should fnd ways 
end means of assisting those less for- 
tunate. This was clearly demonstrated 
in the unanimous action in the recent 
General Assembly of the Urited Na- 
tions in approving an expanjed tech- 
nical assistance program. Hcewever, 
what is to be taken as the basis of justi- 
fication for such an enterprise is by no 
means a matter of unanimty. The 
same conclusion as to action is cucrently 
being reached by many routes in the 
field of argument. 

Those who view the warlc with 
Marxist myopia explain their own posi- 
zion in terms of concern for the prole- 
zariat, but interpret the attitude of the 
so-called capitalist countries as a new 
venture in economic impericlism—the 
last hope of the profiteers to prolong 
their search for “surplus value” and ex- 
tend the life of their self-descroying 
economic system, ` 


tion of zhe teachings of the New Testa- 
ment, o° Thomas Aquinas, and of other 
religious and moral leaders. 

In tae more developed countries 
others ñave found justification in the 
economic advantages of expansion, in 
the political by-products of economic 
inprovement, and in the opportunity to 
increase the-area of international co- 
operaticn, particularly that of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. Nor should we omit the hu- 
manitarian as a widely held justifica- 
tion. The gap between a high and a low 
standard of living is tremendous, and 
not always comfortable even for those 
on the aigh side. To many individuals 
it is a :errible responsibility to be citi- 
zens of a rich and strong country. The 
humanitarian urge as a compulsion for 
action in foreign countries is not new 
—for nany years groups within the 
more developed countries have sent mis- 
sionaries, doctors, teachers, agricultural 
experts and the like to faraway lands 
with no thought whatsoever of recom- 


`~ pense, at least on this earth. 
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Probably it is a strength rather than 
a weakness that ‘justifications can be 
found in so many forms—economic, po- 
litical, erganizational, and humanitarian. 
It seeras hardly necessary to exhaust 
ourselves in quarreling over the relative 
importance of the suggested hypotheses. 

It seems hardly: necessary, either, to 
do more than to reject formally the 
suggestion that the proposed effort to 


THE OBJECTIVES 


accelerate economic development is 
merely an exploiting imperialism in a 
new guise.. It is of course true that in 
ancient times people went out from the 
centers of civilization to capture slaves 
and farm land, as the Romans did, or 
to discover new natural resources, as in 
the search for gold which disclosed the 
Western Hemisphere. But in recent 
years the United States has behaved 
most ineffectively as an imperialist. 
Somehow we permitted the Philippines 
to slip away into independence. In the 
Marshall plan agreements we failed to 

- require special privileges for American 
citizens from the members of the Or-. 
ganization for European Economic Co- 
operation, And we have permitted 
much of our postwar assistance to go out 
through international agencies such as 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabili-: 
tation Administration, the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific. and Cul- 
tural Organization, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, the International 
Refugee Organization, etc., rather than 
insisting on bilateral deals that would 
ensure us a large quid for every single 
quo. The record blunts the needle. In 
fact, the real new imperialism of the 
postwar period is to be found in those 
areas which are so carefully .curtained 
off from contact with Western civiliza- 
tion. 


Tue NEED For Point Four 


When President Truman originally 
defined Point Four, his starting point 
was the misery and suffering of those 
living in the underdeveloped areas. 
The emphasis was clearly “to help them 
realize their aspirations for a better 
life.” That the more advanced coun- 
tries would benefit through increased 
commerce was noted in passing, but the 
real benefit to the United States which 
he emphasized was not in terms of our 
country alone, but rather in terms of 
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the general welfare of all countries— 
the importance of prosperity and peace 
to the entire world. 

Misery and suffering are not new 
phenomena. Two-thirds of the world’s 
population live in underdeveloped areas. 
Their average annual income is much 
less than $100 per year per capita. 
Poverty, malnutrition and starvation, 
disease and ignorance are the common 
condition. Their lives are limited and 
restricted in every way, and their in- - 
dividual opportunities for advancement 
are slight indeed. 

The record runs parallel on all social 
and economic indicators because they 
are inevitably interrelated. The ca- 
pacity of human beings to earn a decent 
living is in part a matter of the tools 
they have to work with. But even more 
basic than that is the necessity of health 
and of education. Vicious circles are 
everywhere. Health is poor for lack of 
food, but food production is low for 
lack of strong bodies and freedom from 
disease. Education is needed to spread 
improved techniques, but low productiv-., 
ity makes it impossible to spend precious - 
time in schools. Capital is needed to 
purchase better equipment, but with- 
out equipment all that is produced must 
be used for day-to-day living. Disease 
and malnutrition sap energy and vigor, 
yet energy and vigor are needed to over- 
come the obstacles to development. 


Tue RisiInc DEMAND 


Until recently most of these peoples 
lived in isolation—mental and physical 
~——from the rest of the world. But they 
have become increasingly aware of the 
fact that their status is not unalterable 
and inevitable. They have: learned of 
the possibilities and achievements of 
other lands. In increasing numbers 
they aspire toward a higher standard of 
living, better health, and basic educa- 
tion. This idea is not something in- 
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vented in the business offices cf large’ 


corporations or in the draftirg room in 
the White House. More and more, in 
international meetings and is bilateral 
discussions, the leaders of the under- 
developed countries have bee= pleading 
their case for aid in their search for a 
better life. The need is old; but this 
attitude of governments—th: recogni- 
tion and acceptance of a responsibility 
in this field—is the new thing which has 
been added. 

This acceptance by governments of 
the responsibility for achieving improve- 
ment is of primary importance because, 
obviously, economic develop ent is es- 
sentially a job which each country must 
do for itself. In many cases ary sub- 
stantial degree of progress wil. require a 
complex social and economic evolution. 
Such diverse elements as roac building, 
government competence, pubiic health, 
vocational training, power production 
and distribution, better hotsing, the 
use of improved agricultural techniques, 
and the development of savinzs institu- 
tions—all these and many more become 
necessarily intertwined. Any one of 
them may he the bottleneck which re- 
tards the potential flow of improvement. 
There is no simple formula ezcept that 
there is no simple formula. However, 
the absolute requirement is 2 govern- 
ment which is determined to progress in 
economic development in the interests 
of its people. It need not have full 
wisdom, for it can obtain aivice and 
assistance; but there is no sukstitute 
for a national creative determination. 

It is also clear that, given the essen- 
tial drive from within, assistance from 
outside the national: boundaries can 
contribute significantly. Our own his- 
tory is one of receiving skills and 
technology from other countries (often 
along with immigrants), wkile much 
of our transportation and indzstrial de- 
velopment was financed by fo-eign cap- 
ital. And we have long een the 
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source of substantial outflows to other 
areas. We are not the only country 
which has. assistance to offer. In the 
discussions in the United Nations, 
‘many ther countries have likewise ex- 
pressed their interest in participating 


as far as possible as contributors in 


a broader effort to facilitate economic 
development. This is of fréat impor- 
tance. In many cases more” pertinent 
help can be given by a country par- 
tially teveloped to one less developed 
than by those near the top of the scale. 


Tue Trminc 


This program could not have been 
launched at the end of the late war, al- 
though it was forecast in the United 
Nations Charter. It was clear that the 
most :mmediate postwar requirement 
was recovery for the war-devastated 
areas. The extreme shortages resulting 
from the disorganization of these highly 
productive economies had to be over- 
come. Preoccupation with this problem 
obscured for a time two problems which 
persistently underlie the international , 
economic scene, They are now becom- 
ing increasingly evident. The first is 
how to achieve an expanding world 
economy so that standards of living 
can ris, and peace and prosperity can 
exist. The second is how to achieve 
balance among the parts so that there 
can be economic independence and self- 
suppor:. Towards achieving both of 
these conditions economic development 
can meke a major contribution. 

Looked at in the broadest terms, the 
Point Sour concept was the inevitable 
result of a sympathetic reading of the 
world scene. The need was there in 
tragic terms. Many governments, with 
varying degrees of awareness of the 
problems involved for themselves, were 


asking for help. There were many pilot 


operations in existence. That the his- 
torical moment was right has been dem- 
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onstrated by the universal approval of 
the notion of an international co-opera- 
tive program for aid in the development 
of economically underdeveloped areas. 


THE PROGRAM 


We are now engaged in the process 
of trans'ating the concept into action. 
When the Point Four policy was an- 
nounced, there was no program. The 
executive departments pooled their past 
experience with many types of foreign 
projects, and private agencies gave their 
advice and assistance. After five months 
of steady work involving hundreds of 
individuals in one way or another, a 
program was prepared and presented to 
Congress, but too late in the session to 
permit adequate consideration. Like- 
wise the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies took a fresh look at 
their own programs. In both areas the 
new programs should become a reality 
during 1950. 

In spite of the challenge and the 
enthusiasm, it is easy to become dis- 
couraged. It is recognized by all that 
economic development is a slow process 
at best. There are many factors limit- 
ing the rate of expansion of any pro- 
gram, not the least of which will be 
personnel in situations where not only 
technical competence but capacity to 
adjust to foreign conditions is so impor- 
tant. Nor is it at all clear that the 
capital so badly needed will move read- 
ily in large quantities across national 
boundary lines. 

Fortunately, the process of economic 
development can be cumulative. Tech- 
nicians can train technicians within a 
country. Increased productivity can 
make possible enlarged capital savings. 
Success in one project can lead to its 
multiplication manyfold. Nevertheless 
standards of living cannot rise meteori- 
cally, and all that can be hoped is to 
achieve a substantial acceleration. Toa 


large degree the problem is one of gain- 
ing direction rather than level. If the 
motion is upward, if there is a dynamic 
spirit of progress, if there can be hope 


. for a better future, then the trend will 


tend to persist with cumulative power. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONTRIBUTION 


The emphasis in the presentation of 
the Point Four Program has been upon 
the two factors which can flow inter- 
nationally and contribute directly to 
economic development. The first is 
technical assistance—the’ accumulated 
skills and techniques which can them- 
selves contribute to increased produc- 
tivity. The second is capital, moving 
through both public and private chan- 
nels. The International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development is now 
organized to provide capital for the basic 
necessities of economic life—transpor- 
tation, harbors, irrigation, power, and 
the like. The use of private capital is 
the effective way to assure the develop- 
ment of many specialized applications 
found in modern industry, where private 
initiative and experience in manage- 
ment, operation, and distribution are 
invaluable. 

There are at least two othér interna- 
tional conditions which are important in 
permitting rapid economic development. 
The first stems from the fact that the 
process of development requires a stable 
political situation. Political unrest may 
be destructive through violence or it 
may merely be diverting of time and 
energy. In any event it retards eco- 
nomic improvement. Since these dis- 
turbing elements may come from out- 
side a country, it is obvious that the 
applications of international methods of 
control, such as those prevailing in the 
Western Hemisphere, can be of great 
value in creating the necessary peace- 
ful conditions. Economic life and po- 
litical life are clearly interrelated. The 
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demand for economic development pre- 
vides still another compulsion for creat- 
ing conditions of political stability. 
Furthermore, economic development 
of course cannot be divorced iron the 
processes of international trace. The 
greater part of the output of increased 
productivity should and will be directly 
ccnsumed by the people in the country 
cencerned. But rising standards cf liv- 
ing mean not only consumption of more 


and more of the habitual iters, out a’ 


broadening of thé consumption pattern. 
In addition, the requirements fcr capital 
become increasingly complicated. The 
record shows that the more advanced 
countries have been most ective in 
world trade, and in large part witk each 
ozher. As producers and ccasumers, 
the newly developed countries shoud 
bz expected to participate in increasing 
volume in foreign trade. Thi: will be 
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true if the trade channels are open—if 
the many present obstacles are gradu- 
ally removed, along the lines outlined 
in the Charter of the International 
Trade Organization. It seems clear 
that in many cases the pace of economic 
development itself will be rather closely 
related to the possibility of trade ex- 
pansion. 

It is important to note that economic 
development is not related to these two 
great considerations in only a passive 
sense. It has its own contribution to 
make. Certainly, political stability is 
to some degree dependent upon decent 
economic conditions. And expanding 
world trade depends upon expanding 
world traders. Point Four, therefore, 
is properly an integral part of our for- 
eign policy in the economic field, con- 
tributing towards our various objectives 
and being strengthened by them. 
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Point Four in United States Foreign Policy 


By Samuzt P. Hayes, Jr. ` 


HE President’s “Point Four” has 

given rise to proposals for new 
legislation of two kinds: first, for au- 
thority to carry out, pay for, and in- 
tegrate a wide variety of international 
technical co-operation activities; and 
second, for authority to guarantee pri- 
vate investments abroad against risk of 
loss resulting from currency inconver- 
tibility or from expropriation. 

Point Four is more than this new leg- 
islation and the activities it would au- 
thorize, however. Point. Four is a 
principle of international action that 
alters the emphasis of activities already 
being carried on, and that must be 
taken into account in planning new ac- 
` tivities. It is an-integral part of United 

States foreign policy, affecting -other 
parts and in turn being affected by 
them. It is a development of an ele- 
ment already existing in this foreign 
policy, “bold and new” in the high 
level of importance now given it and 
in the increased and co-ordinated effort 
now to be devoted to it. 

The policies, domestic and foreign, of 
any country are lines of action in- 
tended to secure certain benefits. Point 
Four arises out of an appreciation of 
the direct and positive benefits, both 
for the United States and for other na- 
tions, that would flow from the eco- 
nomic, social, and political develop- 
ment of the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. Its roots in, and its implications 
‘for, both foreign and domestic policy 
.can best be examined in the light of 
a general summary of United States 
national objectives. 


others. 
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OBJEĊTIVES OF UNITED. STATES 
` . NATIONAL PoLicy 


The traditional objectives of United 
States national policy are personal free- 
dom, peace, and prosperity, in that 
order. They are the preconditions for 
those “unalienable Rights . . . Life, 
Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness” 
with which all men “are endowed by 
their Creator,” and to secure which, 
“Governments are instituted among 
Men.” ‘These are the top United States 
objectives abroad as at home, although 
given an order of importance in foreign 
policy (where peace clearly heads the 
list) different from their order in do- 
mestic policy (where it is established 
that the police power may be used, and 
the peace broken, if necessary to prevent 
slavery and to protect the freedom of 
all persons to vote, speak, assemble, pub- 
lish, worship, work, and own property). 

Definition of these traditional ob- 
jectives is difficult, and changing con- 
ditions quickly make old definitions 
obsolete. Is “peace” simply the absence 
of fighting? Is the list of desirable 
personal freedoms complete? In meas- 
uring prosperity, how much weight is 
to be given to consumption levels and 
how much to economic security? The 
evolving character of these objectives 
means that national policy, both foreign 
and domestic, must undergo continuous 
reappraisal. 

These objectives are substantially in- 
terdependent; progress towards one 
usually means progress towards the 
Peace is conductive to pros- 
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peritv (in the sense of economic well- 
being) by making possible th: alloca- 
tion of more productive resairces to 
consumption goods than is feasdle dur- 
ing war, whether “hot” or “cchd.” In 


turn, peace is strengthened >y pros- 


perity. Both peace and prosp=rity are 
conducive to the flowering of. personal 
freedom, and both are the choice of 
parsons free to choose. Furthermore, 
each of the three is, in a very real sense, 
indivisible throughout the world. No 
nation can remain oblivious to the state 
of freedom, peace, or prosperity in other 
countries. 

Just as these objectives ctarge in 
their detailed content, so also must the 
policies designed to serve thera change. 
In the long run, to be sure, we must 
s2t our sights within the framexork of a 
world that is a functioning whole. 
Many of today’s problems ~ouvld be 
with us whether or not the world were 
Civided by ideological and eccnomic 
karriers; and our solutions mus: ke con- 
sistent with the functioning o? a world 
that is healed and whole. B-t today, 
now, there are also problems :aat exist 
only because of the barriers that divide 
the world, and our policies rust take 
those barriers into account. 

Among these barriers, two ere by far 
the most important in divdirg the 
world and obstructing the attainment of 
these traditional United Sta-es objec- 
tives. Ideologically and polititally, half 


a dozen states (but a very pctert half- 


dozen) are increasingly cut of from 
much of the world. Within the non- 
communist world, furthermor2, the hu- 
‘nan and political pressure fo- a tolera- 
ale standard of living, a stancerd which 
is enjoyed by the citizens of enly a few 
states today, shows itself in the “dollar 
gap” and in pervasive trade and cur- 
rency restrictions. These two kinds of 
barriers are high. It is conce?vable that 
the second may not be surmcun‘ed un- 
til after the first. 


Forzicn Poricy IN a DIVIDED 
Worip 


The foreign policies through which, 
in this divided world, the United States 
is today seeking to attain its three tradi- 
tional cbjectives are summarized in 
President Truman’s inaugural address 
of January 20, 1949. In an address 
that’ reviewed over-all United States 
foreign dolicy, the President reaffirmed 
the policies of supporting the United 
Nations system, aiding economic re- 
covery and expanded international trade 
and investment, and strengthening the 
ability of freedom-loving nations to 
resist azgression. ‘The President then 
added kis now-famous “Fourth Point”: 


We must embark on a bold new program 
for making the benefits of our scientific 
advances and industrial progress available 
for the improvement and growth of under- 
developed areas . .. we should make avail- 
able to peace-loving peoples the benefits of 
our store of technical knowledge in order 
to help them realize their aspirations for 
a better life. And, in cooperation with 
other rations, we should foster capital 
investment in areas needing development. 


Thes2 are the four major facets of 
United States foreign policy in a world 
torn by two divisive forces. They are 
interrelated, interacting facets. Even 
in a wkole world they would all be nec- 
essary, although with different relative 
importence. In a world that is divided 
they have a driving urgency, because 
persone] freedom, peace, and prosperity 
are all inherently indivisible. 


PERSONAL FREEDOM Is INDIVISIBLE 


The United. States hopes for, and 
works for, a world in which personnal 
freedom flourishes. Partly, its work 
goes on in the United Nations, trying 
to reach international agreement on 
basic principles of freedom of informa- 
tion aad of human rights. Partly it 
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utilizes the diplomatic instruments of 
argument and moral suasion. Partly it 
seeks at home to widen and deepen its 
own conceptions of civil rights and 
duties, as the argument that speaks the 
loudest abroad. Partly it works to 
strengthen its own defenses and the ‘de- 
fenses of other freedom-loving nations, 
so that freedom will not be attacked 
from without. And partly it aids in 
building up the economic conditions 
throughout the world that are condu- 
cive to the growth of personal freedom 
and of democratic institutions. Point 
Four is one of the elements in this last 
area of endeavor. 

The struggle for freedom must’ be 
waged on many fronts. True, personal 
freedom is infectious. Anyorie who has 
seen how the seeds, and sometimes the 
whole plant, of the United States Con- 
stitution have taken root around the 
world must recognize the immense ap- 
peal that ideas exert. And the Con- 
stitution’s own. roots .go,a long way 
back, and into another continent. 

Even more convincing that freedom 
is contagious are the sweeping measures 
adopted by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and its satellite governments 
to eliminate all personal contacts with 
the Western world. People catch some 
ideas more easily than colds—particu- 
larly such explosive ideas as individual 
freedom to live and to think. There 
must therefore be no exposure to these 
ideas. Furthermore, because ideas not 
only intrude from outside but may gen- 
erate spontaneously from within, com- 
munist governments have found them- 
selves inexorably pushed beyond their 
severe restrictions on communication 
between persons across and behind the 
Iron Curtain, to the quite logical but 
also quite ridiculous extreme of pre- 
venting facts from speaking for them- 
selves. (Witness the suppression of 
independent science and most a 
in the U.S.S.R.) 
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ATTRACTIONS OF AUTHORITARIANISM 


On the other hand, it is not only 
‘freedom that is infectious, and that 
tends to spread across national bound- 
aries wherever people and ideas are free 
to move. Authoritarianism also has its 
epidemics. Partly, the disease is car- 
ried by Typhoid Marys, unwitting 
sources of infection. Much more, how- 
ever, it is spread by intention, by agents 
who know very clearly what ‘ they..are 
doing when they poison wells and infect 
public places. 

This expansionism of authoritarian 
ideology may find some justification in 
the principle that the best defense lies 
in taking the offensive, and most ac- 
counts agree that the U.S.S.R. is ter- 

.-ribly anxious about defense. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that authori- 
tarianism has real attractions for many 
people. It demands a price, to be sure; 
but it offers psychological certainty, 
and it promises (even if falsely) eco- 
nomic security and advancement. All 
three are widely sought. 

The certainty that was once-provided 
to much of mankind by deeply felt re- 
ligious faith, established social status, 
and feudal rights and duties, is hard to. 
replace today from dther sources of 
psychological security. Many people 
are happier in being told what to do 
and what to think than in making their 
own decisions, so long as their small 
personal decisions seem free. Those 
who still today share some of the social 
certainties of status cultures are fearful 
of the impact of too much freedom. 
Moreover, many of those who have 
achieved freedoms are deeply uncom- 
fortable with them. The insecurities 
and uncertainties of the thirties made 
even some Americans turn to the as- 
surances that authoritarian systems 
seemed to offer. 

Besides the certainties of the “re- 

of political, economic, so- 
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CERE E h ty 
cal, scientific, P and dulturad +dpgma, 
communism presumes to offer an eco- 


nomic g¥stem Mhat has ng “irner,con- ; 
tradictions leading té ‘unfemadyment? | tof the other. 


and war,” that offers every person of 
working age a job (and makes hin ¢ake 
it), and that protects every | person from 
the economic consequences of sickne’s 
and old age (although not from those of 
nonconformity): Communism also talks 
af the rising standard of “living that 
should *-comé “with economic develop- 
merit under this form of socialism, al- 
though with little stress on the current 
sacrifices that may be’ffecessary to pro- 
vide the savings and capital investment 
needed for such developmen:. (It is 
notable that, during the discussions of 
economic development in the United 


Nations, the Communist representa:.z, if: exopzmhefe. 


tives take the position that the financing 
of economic development shculd come 
entirely from within a count-y, which 
of course means lower stardards of 
living in the immediate future if capital 
formation is to be accelerated.” 
Economic security, coupled. with ris- 
ing living standards, is an extremely 
attractive prospect to most people, so 
attractive that an accomparyirg loss 
of personal freedom may pale to in- 
significance, especially for those who 
Aave never known much personel free- 
dom, or who are uncomfortable with it. 
They are more concerned tc fill their 
2mpty stomachs than to fill in blank 
ballots. Even without the ccrrosive 
activities of Communist agen-s end the 
aggressive expansionism of <he Soviet 
system, then, the ideology Œ commu- 
nism would certainly be infzcting the 
wide reaches of the world today where 
either uncertainty or economic misery, 
or both, make people suscep-iblz to it. 
Democracy and authoritar anism are 
engaged in a real contest. Both have 
their inner dynamic forces. Both exert 
real attraction for many pesple. The 
strength of each contributes to its own 


é t 
-weaknéss; for much of the certainty 


and security of the one is incompatible 

ith the personal freedom characteristic 
Apparently, the only 
direction in which communism can go 
is towards more certainty-and more se- 
eurity, ‘atid away from any vestige of 
persona: freedom. Democracy can win 
this world-wide contest by merging the 
dynamics of personal freedom with those 
of incrzased security and’ well-being, 
and thus adding to the other freedoms 
the freedom from want. 


Tue Essence or Pornr Four 


If personal freedom—or its bondage 
—tends to spill over into neighboring 
areas, iz follows that strengthening per- 
sonal fregdam anywhere will strengthen 
This is a central key 
to United States national Policy, both 
domestic and foreign. It is likewise a 
key to Point Four, which seeks to 
strengthen the economic foundations 
that hap to support personal freedom. 

Personal freedom finds little scope for 
two-thirds of the world’s people today. 
They are caught up in the iron circles 
of poverty and low production, of lack 
of strength and tools to produce the 
goods to pay for more strength and 
tools, cf population increases that can- 
cel out increased production. As Nehru 
pointec out during his visit to the 
United States in October 1949, demo- 
cratic ‘reedoms cannot long survive in 
the midst of misery. Greater produc- 
tion promotes personal freedom by mak- 
ing it possible to afford the education, 
better health, and other improved con- 
ditions which bring within reach free- 
dom end dignity for the individual. 
As Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
said, 

The essential thing about [the Point Four 
Program] is that it is the use of material 
means to a-nonmaterial end... . It is 
not thet material objects in and of them- 
selves make a better or fuller life, but they 
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are the means by which people can obtain 
freedom. 


Point Four. thus nourishes a freedom- 
generating alternative to authoritarian- 
ism. It shortens the road to better liv- 
ing conditions without demanding a toll 
of personal freedom. As Point Four 
helps to widen intellectual and physical 
horizons, and as it makes those horizons 
more approachable, intellectually and 
economically, it also increases the abil- 
ity of both men and nations to make 
their own decisions, independent of ex- 
ternal constraint. 


PEACE ALSO IS INDIVISIBLE 


It is tempting to think that one na- 
tion can ensure its own peace. That 
temptation is less strong now that it 
was before nations found themselves 
as close together as they are today, and 
as often bound around by the ties of 
interdependent political, economic, mili- 
tary, and cultural interests. There are 
still those, however, who think that the 
United States can retire behind its de- 
fenses (massive and far-flung, to be 
sure) and let the rest of the world work 
out its own salvation—or damnation. 

Even if retirement were possible 
from a world in which no power center 
had formed with a military potential 
great enough to give the United States 
concern (and it would not be possible 
even then, for power centers have a 
tendency to accumulate potential if left 
to themselves), its unreality in today’s 
world should be apparent. Social un- 
rest and revolution are spread wide in 
the world today, and constitute a potent 
menace to all peaceful nations. Partly, 
this menace comes from the interna- 
tional expansion of social unrest itself. 
More importantly, it resides in the sys- 
tematic exploitation by Communists of 
misery and disorder anywhere in the 
noncommunist world. Where better to 
offer certainty and security, and where 


would the offer of political freedoms 
alone have less appeal? Acceptance of 
these communist offers permits of ‘no 
subsequent change of mind, and a world 
in which one country after another 
went down that one-way street would 
see real peace recede into the distance, 


_ given the communist conviction that 


war with the capitalist states is in- 
evitable and the communist readiness 
to use force wherever expedient, whether 
at home or abroad. Such a world would 
become very uncomfortable for the 
United States, no matter how strong its 
military defenses. 

On the other hand, the growth of per- 
sonal freedom and democratic institu- 
tions in other countries would promote 
peace and thus strengthen the security 
of the United States. People do not 
freely choose to start a war; and demo- 
cratic peoples find themselves drawn 
together when war arrives. 

Granted that social unrest, civil revo- 
lution, or war anywhere in the world 
threatens the peace of the United States, 
either because’ it tends to ignore na- 
tional boundaries and spread far and 
wide or because it provides the condi- 
tions most favorable to the communist 
infection, what is the United States 
doing to achieve that primary objective 
of its foreign policy—world peace? 


UNITED STATES Activities PROMOTING 
WorLD PEACE 


The United Nations system provides 
a forum and a body of procedures 
through which the conditions favorable 
to peace may be fostered. Effective 
support of this system is a cardinal 
tenet of United States policy. The 
United States has participated in or 
otherwise supported the work of United 
Nations field missions to mediate in the 
disputes that have troubled the world’s 
peace, in Palestine, Greece, Indonesia, 
Korea, and Kashmir. The United 
States has proposed to the United Na- 
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tions a plan for atomic energy inspec- 
tion and’ control by international offi- 
cials—the only kind of control that 
experts consider could possibly be effec- 
tive. The United States has entered 
into regional defense treaties [the Rio 
Pact and the North. Atlantic Pact) of 
the kind provided for in and consistent 
with the United Nations Cha-ter (Ar- 
ticle 51). Finally, the United States 
has been a major contributor to many 
international economic programs, both 
bilateral and multilateral, that have 
helped to build up productior abroad, 
in countries ravaged by war and in 
countries where production was insuf- 
ficient even before the war; and has 
flayed a very active role in interna- 
tional efforts to foster an expanded and 
increasingly free internationa flow of 
trade and investment. Econorzic condi- 
tions and economic strengtk are, of 
course, important determinan-s of po- 
litical stability and of the ability to 
Cefend oneself, and hence of peace. 

Point Four is only the latest in a 
long line of United States activities that 
seek to strengthen and genera ize peace 
throughout the world by couxteracting 
the economic conditions that predispose 
to social and political instability and to 
war. As it builds up product:on in‘ un- 
derdeveloped areas, as it opens up op- 
portunities for investment b» capital- 
exporting nations and so supports their 
own levels of employment, as it creates 
export markets for import-hangry na- 
sions and thus betters the Lalance of 
zhe world economy, and as it s-rergthens 
zhe United Nations and brings about 
Increasing international und=rstanding 
and co-operation, Point Four can make 
a many-sided contribution to economic 
and mental health throughout the world, 
and thus to peace. 


PROSPERITY IS INDIVIS-BLE 


Within this country, we have long 
since learned the lesson thet poverty 


all 


makes a bad neighbor. If any section 
of the zountry, if any group in the 
population, falls too far behind the in- 
come ard living standards enjoyed by 
the others, that section or group be- 
comes a drag on the others. Moreover, 
a catastrophe affecting one saon affects 
A major function of government 
today is evening out the rate of eco- 
nomic edvancement among all groups 


` and areas in this country, and spread- 


ing the risk of the misfortunes that be- 
fall them. 

Interrationally we know these same 
problems, though the necessity and the 
form of remedial action are less gen- 
erally agreed upon. The thirties brought 
home these international lessons, as they 
did the domestic ones. People who 
lose th3ir incornes quickly cut their 
purchases. People who have no incomes 
provide no markets at all. 

Today it is easy to predict the shock: 
to our own high employment levels if 
our for2ign sales were sharply cut. It 
is easy to predict also the beneficent 
effect on employment and development 
in this country that would result from an 
expanding world economy, where pro- 
duction and trade and investment were 
increasing year by year. It is probably 
fair to say that only in an expanding 
world 2sconomy is the United States 
likely z0 find continuing prosperity. 


. UNITED STATES SUPPORT OF THE 
-NTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


It is established United States policy 
to promote increased production and 
distribution, increased investment and 
increased trade, both at home and 
abroad. The many activities under- 


1 Witress the very significant “Point-Four- 
type” experience-already gained by the Federal 
Governnent in its programs of assistance to 
economE development in the Tennessee Val- 
ley, in American agriculture in general, in the 
western states (particularly water control and 
development), in Alaska, in Puerto Rico, and 
in the Philippines. : 
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taken since the end of the war by the 
United States to promote. expanding 
investment and production abroad in- 
clude: participation in the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration; “post-UNRRA” direct aid to 
Austria, Greece, Italy, and Trieste; 
major intergovernmental loans to the 
United Kingdom and France; Army- 
administered relief in occupied areas; 
“interim aid” in 1947—48 to Austria, 
Italy, France, and China; aid in the 
economic recovery and rehabilitation of 
the Philippines; economic aid to China 
and Korea; programs of technical as- 
sistance, primarily. to Latin America; 
intergovernmental development loans 
by the Export-Import Bank: participa- 
tion in the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development: partici- 
pation in the International Monetary 
Fund; and, finally, Marshall plan aid 
to Europe and its dependent overseas 
territories. 

Besides helping to build up produc- 
tion abroad, it is United States policy 
to promote peace and economic pros- 
perity by actions that will result in ex- 
panding and increasingly free interna- 
tional trade and investment, with the 
maximum possible reliance on private 
channels of such trade and investment. 
In addition to the several programs 
listed .above that also serve this ob- 
jective, mention should be made of the 
reciprocal trade agreements program, 
under which the United States has 
negotiated extensive reductions in its 
own tariffs and in those of other coun- 
tries; participation in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (un- 
der which reciprocal tariff negotiations 
have already been carried on by the 
United States and thirty-three other 
nations); participation in the negotia- 
- tion of the Charter of the International 
Trade Organization; and the negotia- 
tion of bilateral commercial treaties and 
double-taxation treaties, which facili- 


tate international investment and com- 
merce by establishing reciprocal privi- 
leges of a nondiscriminatory character 
for the businessmen of one country 
doing business in another. The finan- 
cial guarantees proposed under pending 
Point Four legislation are specifically 
designed to foster private capital in- 
vestment abroad. i 

The economic barriers between the 
hard (convertible) currency countries 
and the soft currency countries are 
symptoms of very deep and persistent 
maladjustments in the world economy. 
In most dramatic form, these maladjust- 
ments manifest themselves today in the 
“dollar gap”—America’s own balance- 
of-payments problem, as Secretary 
Acheson characterized it. Loans and 
grants provide a temporary means of 
preventing these economic maladjust- 
ments from working . political havoc, 
while at the same time providing some 
of the time and some of the wherewithal 
to reduce their underlying causes. 
United States programs to expand the 
international flow of trade and invest- 
ment are aimed directly at reducing 
these maladjustments. 

The current campaign of various Fed- 
eral Government agencies to promote 
the flow of imports into.this country is 
an essential part of an integrated attack 
on the “dollar problem.” Imports are 
desired for other reasons also, of course. 
Some raw materials are in diminishing 
or already short supply in the United 
States, and increased imports will slow 
up the depletion of our own resources. 
Some domestically produced as well as 
some imported products are priced 
higher than they would need to be if 
produced under competitive conditions 
in the areas having the most economic 
natural advantages. Most important of 
all, imports generate the dollar pur- 
chasing power needed to support a high 
level of United States exports. Stable 
or expanding exports, financed from 
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the proceeds of imports, woul= =e far 
healthier than exports finance] ‘as in 
1948) some 45 per cent by gracts or 
loans, or allowed to shrink to the vol- 
ume of current imports. | 


INTEGRATION WITH OTHER PEOGRAMS: 


It is the virtue of the Pont Four 
Program that it also serves these major 
objectives of United States forsign eco- 
nomic policy. It will be administered 
in co-ordination with other United States 
and United Nations programs Having 
the same objectives, so that all =rcgrams 
will gain effectiveness by muta rein- 
forcement. It will help to zułd up 
production abroad—at first in tke un- 
derdeveloped areas, where conc tions of 
life are harsh and prospects of pclitical 
stability are poor, and later in all other 
countries, through its expenzionist 
repercussions. 

As investment flows in to thess ander- 
developed countries, it will fla in the 
form of capital equipment (thes viden- 
ing the markets for the heavy È dustries 
of developed countries) and in thz form 
of expenditures for local labc-, mate- 
rials, land, and so forth. If iz joreign 
currencies, these expenditures vill be 
available to recipient natione for in- 
creased purchases from abrod, again 
enlarging the markets for the export in- 
dustries of developed countries. ` 

Furthermore, as the. prodicton of 
the underdeveloped areas expa=d:, they 
will have more to consume st home 
and more to sell abroad. The more 
they sell abroad, the more they can buy 
abroad. Again, these additicma: pur- 
chases will tend to be made in c2=veloped 
countries. Moreover, the c2veloped 
countries in Europe, at least, wil find 


_their dollar stringencies eased as they 


obtain new markets for theit produc- 
tion, and nondollar sources of s_paly for 
the food and raw materials waich they 
must import. Point Four wil tius do 
its part to help achieve the long-run 
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objectives of the European Recovery 
Program. 

Development of new sources of raw — 
material and certain foods will also be 
of direc: benefit to the United States, 


especially where the raw materials are 


in dimirishing or short supply in the 
United States, or where the foods have 
in the pest been obtained predominantly 
from a.single controlled source. 

At tke same time, then, increased 
production abroad will be bringing 
about a better-balanced world economy, 
while trade and investment fow from 
country to country in increasing volume 
and wizh increasing freedom. Point 
Four will not by itself be enough to 
bring aout this millennium, of course; 
but it will make an important..contri- 
bution thereto. It is of the essence of 
United States policy that many pro- 
grams serve each objective, and their 
strength comes from’ their integration 
and mutual reinforcement. 


Pornt Four as A MULTIPURPOSE 
_ Ponicy 


While Point Four may solve no prob- 
lem alone, then, it does help to achieve 
all the craditional foreign objectives of 
United States policy. It contributes to 
the effectiveness of Point One (support 
of the United Nations), Point Two 
(economic recovery), and Point .Three 
(defense arrangements), and is in turn 
strengthened by them. It plays the part 
of an irtegral element in a many-sided 
foreign policy. . 

Point Four helps to build personal 
freedom by offering economic advance- 
ment without political retrogression, by 
increasing freedom from want directly 
and indirectly, by fostering the growth 
of demccratic thought and institutions, 
by prov ding the opportunity for greater 
self-realization, and by helping people 
to take advantage of that opportunity. 

Point Four helps to achieve peace by 
improviag the economic and social con- 
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ditions that support peace, by bring- 

ing hope into many hopeless regions, 
` by channeling energies into construc- 
tive action, by strengthening the will 
and the ability of peaceful people to 
resist aggression, and by building in- 
ternational co-operation through the 
United Nations system. 

Point Four contributes directly to 
an expanding world investment, produc- 
tion, and trade that will make easier 
and nearer the solution of many of our 
current economic problems. 

Furthermore, Point Four helps to 
satisfy a deep moral purpose in Ameri- 
cans, who have always felt the need to 
share their bounty with their fellow- 
men—in disaster if need be, but much 


rather in helping people to help them- 
selves. This is central to the Point 
Four philosophy. 

Finally, though announced in an ad- 
dress that was colored throughout with 
the menace of world communism, Point 
Four is one of those policies that look 
ahead to a whole world. It is not 
anti-Russian—except that it would 
weaken the communist appeal to men’s 
minds. It is- basically constructive in 
character and basically in the true in- 
terests of all peoples, including Rus- 
sians., Peaceful economic development 
poses no threat to anyone. It is one 
area in which the individual interests 
of all nations merge in the common 
interest of the whole world. 


Samuel P. Hayes, Jr., Ph.D., Washington, D. C., is special assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. He has served as associate director of the 
Marketing and Research Division of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.; special representative of 
the FEA in Oslo and Copenhagen; head requirements officer, Mission for Economic 
Affairs, London; Chief of the Requirements and Distribution Section, North African 
Economic Board, Allied Force Headquarters, Algiers; economist for OPA and the De- 
partment of Commerce; and in other similar capacities. He previously taught at Mount 
Holyoke College and Sarah Lawrence College. 


United States Organization for Point Four* 


By HALDORE Hanson 


HERE was a time when the De- 

partment of State was the only 
government agency conducting tke for- 
eign relations of the United Sta-es But 
in 1950 almost every agency is involved 
in some phase of foreign relation=, and 
most government agencies have ren- 
dered technical assistance ta foreign 
governments. Several factozs have 
brought about this decentralizaton of 
the conduct of foreign relations. a-d the 
same factors will probably inflterce the 
arrangements for administeriag Point 
Four. 


DECENTRALIZING FACTORS 


First, United States domestic eco- 
nomic measures and regulatery func- 
tions affect the livelihood of ether na- 
tions, and must therefore be acminis- 
tered jointly with foreign 2ccnomic 
relations. Some of the dorrestic re- 
sponsibilities which have led agencies 
into foreign relations include tke De- 
partment of Agriculture’s farm sub- 
sidies, the Treasury’s customs acminis- 
tration, the Civil Aeronautics’ airline 
regulations, the Public Healtz’s quar- 
antine measures, and the Depa-tment 
of Commerce’ industrial standarcs. 

Second, foreign policies mus: now 
be formulated to cover a vzrizty of 


* H. R. 6834, “The International Economic 
Development Act of 1950,” would placz in the 
Office of the President the authority for direct- 


ing the Point Four Program. If pest practice . 


were followed, the President wouid <elegate 
part or all of this authority to the Department 
of State and other Federal agencies. Since 
final decisions on organization hare not yet 
been made by the President or the Congress, 
this article presents the government experi- 
ence and current proposals which the Presi- 
dent and the Congress would take ito ac- 
count in making decisions on Foire Four 
organization. l 


technological and scientifc subjects 
which the traditional foreign office was 
not equ:pped to handle. An issue be- 
tween ccuntries “A” and “B” may hinge 
on the number of radio broadcasting 
frequencies which should properly be 
permitted in a 10 mc band, or on the 
question whether canned beef from ani- 
mals infected with hoof and mouth dis- 
ease constitutes a health hazard and 
should :herefore be placed on a pro- 
hibited list. Competent professional 
judgmerts on questions of this sort can 
be obtzined from technical agencies 
with fu.l-time scientific staffs. 

Third, United States activities in the 
field of intergovernmental loans and as- 
sistance to American business abroad 
have been assigned to agencies other 
than th2 Department of State—to the 
Departments of Commerce and Treas- 
ury, the Export-Import Bank, and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
It has not been considered appropriate 
to assign such lending and business as- 
sistance operations to the Department 
of Stat2, which has functioned as a 
staff arn in formulating and co-ordinat- 
ing policy. 

Fourth, the creation of the various 
specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions has resulted in a dispersion of 
responsibility for still another aspect of 
foreign affairs. United States policies 
toward the World Health Organization, 
for example, are formulated with one 


. eye on our domestic health policies; 
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hence the Public Health Service shares 
the responsibility for formulating policy 
in this ield. A similar relationship bas 
grown ip between the appropriate Fed- 
eral agency and the international or- 
ganization concerned with agriculture, 
labor, education, aviation, exchange 
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rates, banking, shipping, telecommuni- 
cations, and postal service. 

Fifth, the growing importance of 
technical assistance in international af- 
fairs has brought additional foreign 
duties to many agencies. Most Fed- 
eral agencies employ at least a few ex- 
perts who are as well known abroad as 
they are at home. -In 1943, when India 
asked the United States for an engineer 
to advise on-a new dam, the Govern- 
ment of India specified by name Mr. 
John Savage, an employee of the De- 
partment of the Interior who is inter- 
nationally known as the designer of 
Boulder Dam. South Africa in 1945 
asked for the services of Mr. H. H. Ben- 
nett, chief of the United States Soil 
Conservation Service, a world pioneer 
in his field. During the decade 1940- 
49, the Federal agencies have sent ap- 
proximately 2,000 of their technicians 
on foreign advisory or demonstration 
assignments at the request of other gov- 
ernments, and have trained over 2,600 
foreign technicians in United States 
agencies. The action agencies for this 
work have included the technical bu- 
reaus for: agricultural research and ex- 
tension, forestry, fisheries, reclamation, 
geological survey, mining, public roads, 
civil aviation, shipping, harbor develop- 
ment, education, health, social security, 
housing, labor measures, meteorology, 
geodetic. surveying, hydrographic map- 
ping, public finance, tariff administra- 
tion, personnel administration, and cen- 
‘sus and other statistics. 

These influences which led to the 
present division of responsibility in our 


foreign relations are expectéd to lead: 


the President to favor a plan of decen- 
tralization for the technical leadership 
of the Point Four Program. 


Co-ORDINATION 


But just as there is reason to give the 
technician his role, so there is the neces- 
sity: to centralize at a single point the 


* 


co-ordination of government policies on 
foreign economic development, the ne- 


-gotiating of United States agreements 


with other governments, the allocation 
of government technical assistance serv- 
ices between countries, the setting of 
administrative standards, and the su- 
pervision of United States relations with 
the United Nations and other interna- 
tional organizations. ‘This co-ordinat- 
ing authority resides in the President, 


‘and has generally been delegated to the 


Department of State when foreign rela- ` 
tions were concerned. 

The separate roles here described for 
the Department of State and the other 
Federal agencies are consistent with the 
findings of the Hoover Commission. In 
its report to Congress, Foreign Affairs, 
in February 1949, the Commission 
wrote: 


Many other governmental departments 
and agencies, by reason of the present-day 
blending of the domestic and foreign as- 
pects of national problems and by reason 
of operations abroad, are sources of policy 
considerations in the conduct of foreign 
affairs. The State Department should con- 
sult with and advise these other depart- 
ments and agencies for the purpose of 
bringing their experience to bear in the 
formulation of foreign policies and of as- 
sisting them in administering particular 
instruments of foreign policy so as to 
achieve desired objectives in a consistent 
manner. 


CONTRAST WITH ECA: 


For a number of reasons it would not 
seem possible to provide for adminis- 
tration of Point Four merely by creat- 
ing a new government agency, as was 
done for the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. The Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration was created by the Con- 
gress to manage a multi-billion-dollar 
procurement program. ECA deals 

1 Foreign Affairs, a report of the Commis- 


sion on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government, 1949, p. 30. 
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mainly with tools, machines, anë raw 
materials. ECA is employing in peace- 
time the kind of management skill that 
characterized the wartime Lend-Lease 
Administration. It seeks inmme=diate 
results. 

By contrast, Point Four woud at- 
tempt to accelerate the economic prog- 
ress of underdeveloped areas over a pe- 
riod of decades by a voluntary pooling 
of many private, governmen.al and 
intergovernmental efforts. Point Four 
- would seek to export knowledge and 
skills through technicians and trzining 
facilities of private corporaticns, and 
through the technical assistaace pro- 
grams of the United Naticns aad of 
many United States Government agen- 
cies. It would seek to stimulat= greater 
foreign investments by private Susiness- 
men-—a responsibility shared w thin the 
United States Government by the De- 
partment of Commerce and several other 
agencies. It would advocate inter- 
governmental loans for the kinds of de- 
velopmental projects appropriate to gov- 
ernment financing. It would szek a 
revision of United States commercial 
treaties and tariff agreements, ard the 
negotiation oi special investment trea- 
ties, wherever such steps could appro- 
. priately contribute to the objectizes of 
Point Four. , 

Obviously, no new agency oud ab- 
sorb and merge all these forcige eco- 
nomic functicns without disrupting the 
existing operations of the Government, 
both domestic and internationa. Point 
Four must, therefore, be administered 
by . co-ordination—not by a niitary- 


type chain of command in a single 


agency. 


How GOVERNMENT AGENCIES WOULD 
Work TOGETHER 


The pivotal point for deterniring a 
balanced program, apportioning “unds, 
and establishing standards >f work 


could be located in the Executive Office 
of the Fresident or in the Department 
of State, or divided between the two. 

A special assistant to the President 
has occasionally exercised such respon- 
sibility for interdepartmental co-ordina- 
tion. But it is doubtful whether a long- 
range program, involving the magnitude 
of daily operations that Point Four re- 
quires, would be conducted from the 
White Eouse. 

Early in 1949 the President asked 
the Department of State to recommend 
an organization plan for Point Four. 
Such a plan was developed in consulta- 
tion wita other Federal agencies. As 
part of such plan, it was proposed that 
a General Manager for Point Four be 
created within the Department of State. 
Through existing Department of State 
machine-y, the General Manager would 
be in daily contact with the foreign 
offices of other governments. He would 
draw uon the American embassies 
abroad, and the regional bureaus and 
their country desks within the Depart- 
ment, for judgments and guidance. To 
weld the activities of the Federal agen- 
cies into a single program for technical 
assistance, he would require an inter- 
departm2ntal committee which could 
pool: the program judgments in other 
agencies and enable the agencies to ar- 
rive at common standards and proce- 
dures in recruiting technicians and 
training foreign nationals. 

The Government has had some ex- 
perience in co-ordinating technical as- 
sistance in this manner. When the 
Congress authorized a program of tech- 
nical co-operation with the other Ameri- 
can republics in 1939, President Roose- 
velt requested the Department of State 
to create and chair an interdepartmental 
committze, now known as the Inter- 
departmzntal Committee on’ Scientific 
and Cultural Cooperation. Under Sec- 
retary cf State Sumner Wells was or- 
ganizer of the Committee, and chairman 
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for five years. Since 1945 the Commit- 
tee has been under the leadership of the 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 

As a planning body, this Committee 
has had two principal weaknesses, both 
of which can be remedied. 

First, it has tended to concentrate on 
budgetary matters, thus failing to at- 


tract from other agencies some of the 


principal policy-making officers, whose 
judgments were needed in the program. 

Second, it has sometimes served as a 
forum in which agencies sought larger 
allocations of funds for their individual 
plans, without sufficient regard to over- 
all objectives. This second shortcoming 
has been attributed, possibly with some 
justification, to a lack of policy leader- 
ship from the Department of State, and 
to the inadequate size of the program 
budget, which has never exceeded $3,- 
000,000 a year, in the face of requests 
from other governments and Known 
needs several times larger. 

In 1949 a second interdepartmental 
committee, known as the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Technical Assistance (ACTA), 
was established by the Department of 
State to help formulate policies and 
plans for Point Four. 

It is proposed that responsibility for 
these two committees be transferred to 
the General Manager, and the commit- 
tees reorganized for a larger role. 


RELATIONS WITH INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The General Manager for Point Four, 
under the proposed plan of organiza- 
tion, would have three specific respon- 
sibilities in relation to the program of 
the United Nations and other interna- 
tional bodies. - 

First, he would determine or approve 
the instructions relating to technical 
assistance given to the United States 
delegations attending conferences of the 


United Nations and the related agen-. 


cies. At these conferences, general 
United Nations policies on technical as- 
sistance would be reviewed and various 
types of projects would be criticized or 
endorsed. After the first year, there 
would be discussion of the manner in 
which technical assistance was rendered 
to various countries, and the grounds on 
which specific technical assistance was 
denied to certain countries. The United 
States position on these questions would 
have ‘the approval of the General 
Manager. 

Second, the General Manager would 
determine the amount of the United 
States contribution to international pro- 
grams, with any limitations which the 
Congress might determine. 

Third, the General Manager would 
oversee the exchange of information be- 
tween the United States and the United 
Nations on technical assistance requests. 
Countries seeking assistance will inevi- 
tably shop around. Identical requests 


‘may be directed to the United Nations 


and the United States. Unless a full 
exchange of information takes place, 
there can be no real co-ordination of 
United States bilateral programs with 
those of the United Nations. With the 
foregoing information and authority, a 
single office in the Department. of State 
could ensure smooth relationships be- 
tween the programs of international 
bodies and those of the Federal agencies. 


Specrat ROLE or STATE DEPARTMENT 
INSTITUTES 


The Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, a corporation responsible to the 
Secretary of State but not a part of the 
Department, has played a unique role 
in development programs in the other 
American republics. The role of this 
and similar institutes is a special con- 
sideration in Point Four. 

The IIAA is a corporate continuation 
of the outstanding work of. Nelson 
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Rockefeller’s wartime Office cf Inter- 
American Affairs. It engages in de- 
velopment work in the fields of food 
supply, health and sanitation, end edu- 
cation, three basic factors in economic 
development. Under its President, Mr. 
Dillon Myer, the Institute now zonducts 
programs in sixteen countries, at < cost 
tc the United States of approximately 
$5,000,000 a year. The Congress re- 
cently authorized the continuation of 
tke corporation for the period 1950-55 
at an approximate appropriatzon level 
of $7,000,000 a year. Since the host 
governments contribute the equivalent 
of two dollars for each dolla“ of the 
United . States contribution, the total 
irstitute program is about three times 
the size of these appropriation figures. 

The outstanding feature of this cor- 
poration has been its development of 
the servicio technique, which involves 
‘the creation of binational bureaus, gen- 
erally under ‘a United States chief but 
Iccated inside the ministry of the other 


government, for the conduct of develop- 


ment programs. The host government 
and the United States each agree to 


contribute cash and technicians to these - 


Servicios. The United States contrib- 
utes a larger share of the cost in the 
first year, sometimes up to 80 ser cent, 
but this share is progressively reduced 
until the other government is paying the 
larger part of the cost as the program 
matures. 

Under this system, the ITAA has com- 
pleted with joint funds, and turned over 
to the other government, municipal wa- 
terworks and sewage disposal plants, 
hospitals and clinics, and nurses’ train- 
ing schools, It has developed national 
azricultural extension services it has 
operated vocational training schools and 
reorganized rural primary sckools. It 
has trained hundreds of fore gn tech- 
niclans and seen them put to work 
in new public services in tieir own 
countries. 


This corporate operation poses a 
problem of most effective relationships 
with the “old-line agencies” concerned 
with agriculture, health, and education. 
In matters of recruiting technicians and 
advice` cn the professional aspects of 
the corporation’s programs, it would 


appear ‘lesirable that adequate joint 


planning should be worked out with 
these agencies, This will undoubtedly 
evolve under Point Four. 

The Foint Four legislation submitted 
to the Congress by President Truman 
permits establishment in the Depart- 
ment of State of an Institute of Inter- 
national Technical Cooperation, an or- 
ganization similar to the TIAA but 
operatinz in other regions of the world. 
It is possible that this Institute would 
consist of a series of branch institutes 
in Africa, the Near East, and the Far 
East. I: is the present view of the De- 
partment of State that plans for devel- 
oping such institutes should evolve as 
the needs of the Point Four program 
become clear. 


ROLE or PRIVATE AGENCIES 


Private agencies, both profit and non- 
profit, have heretofore contributed more 
toward 2conomic development of other 
countries than have governmental pro- 
grams of technical assistance. This 
preponderant role for private initiative 
would rot be altered by Point Four. 
Skills needed for industrialization would 
continue to spread mainly through pri- 
vate business efforts, either under con- 
sulting contracts or under management 
contracts, or through ownership interest 
in foreign plants. 

Whenever appropriate, the Govern- 
ment wculd employ and encourage other 
governments to employ private engi- 
neering or consulting firms. Contracts 
might also be made with private non- 
profit organizations. Within the United 
States Government, the responsibility 
for making contracts of this kind would 
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. 


fall upon each Federal agency which 
was conducting a program. . 

Nonprofit organizations like the 
Rockefeller Foundation, working in the 


field of public health and more recently 


in agricultural development, have pio- 
neered in technical assistance. The 
church groups of the United States and 
other countries have established and 
maintained more hospitals and schools 
in underdeveloped countries than have 
all governmental technical assistance 
programs combined. -These private ef- 
forts will continue to grow. They will 
be encouraged under Point Four, as 
they have been in the past. The Gov- 
ernment has no blueprint to regiment 
these private activities under the leader- 
ship of Point Four. Scores of private 
organizations have, however, asked the 
Department of State and other agencies 
for advice on their private plans, and 
have received suggestions as to how 
and where their efforts could yield 
the greatest benefits to underdeveloped 
countries. 


GOVERNMENT SERVICE TO PRIVATE 
: ENTERPRISE 


It is desirable that the Government 
make available to American ` investors 
adequate information concerning the 
needs and opportunities for investment 
abroad. It is planned that the Depart- 


ment of Commerce, under Point Four,. 


will inform and consult American busi- 
ness on development projects contem- 
plated abroad, technical assistance pro- 
posed in connection with them, and the 
specific opportunities which arise for 
private investment or for the rendering 
of management services. 

Under this aspect of the program, the 
Department of Commerce would collect 
and organize information on develop- 
ment projects abroad and inform in- 
terested segments of business. That 
Department would establish a clearing 


service through which American and 
foreign interests could be informed of 
experts available for participation in 
development projects, 

The Export-Import Bank, under leg- 
islation now before the Congress (H. R. 
5594 and S. 2197), would be authorized 
to issue to private American business- 
men guarantees against loss from cer- 
tain risks peculiar to foreign invest- 
ment, including inconvertibility and ex- 
propriation. The guarantees would be 
sold for a fee. 

To improve the treatment afforded 
private investors in foreign countries, 
the Department of State would have the 
responsibility for renegotiating com- 
mercial treaties, and for the possible 


. development of special investment trea- 


ties or other agreements promoting 
equal and fair treatment of foreign 
capital. 


ADMINISTRATIVE QUESTIONS 


In any plan of decentralized action 
but with central policy control, some 
sizeable administrative questions can be 
foreseen. The answers must evolve to 
a large degree from experience. Three 
such questions are worth noting: 

How should a number of American 
technicians working in the same foreign 
country be supervised and co-ordinated? 

How are the Federal agencies to or- 
ganize themselves internally for their 
larger international responsibilities? 

How is competition for scarce tech- 
nicians to be avoided when several ad- 
ministering authorities, including the 
United Nations, are seeking the same 
type of personnel? 

The following observations are in- 
tended only to indicate the scope of 
these problems. 


Supervising technicians abroad 

Even though the Federal agencies in 
Washington participate in a single plan- 
ning body, and co-ordination with the 
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United Nations programs is <¢ssured, 
there remains a difficult problem of cen- 
tral direction for United States techni- 
cians in each foreign country. 

Country “A” may ask for tecnicians 
in malaria control, mineral Jevelop- 
ment, and crop improvement. These 
men would be drawn from ‘fferent 
agencies in Washington. They vould 
work for different ministries in tte other 
government. - The ministries thenselves 
might not be co-operating close. The 
question then is: Who directs oz co- 
ordinates the work of the American 
technicians to ensure that ther assist 
each other toward the common gcal of 
national economic development in Coun- 
try “A”? 

Several solutions are offerec b; re- 
cent experience, and each may be ap- 
plied under Point Four: 

1. The technicians could remain on 
the pay roll of their respective Federal 
agencies in Washington but he “co- 
ordinated” in the field by the American 
Embassy. Co-ordination in tkS sense 
would not involve responsibilty for 
technical judgments, but would include 
negotiation of agreements with -he for- 
eign government, ensuring jo:at con- 
sultation of American technicians where 
joint action was required, and evalua- 
tion of results. This is the pzdcedure 
now employed in the interdepa-<mental 
program of technical assistance in Latin 
America. It has functioned well in 
propcrtion to the quality of lezdership 
in the chief of each technical fie d party, 
and the quality of officers assimed by 
the Embassy to co-ordinate tke work. 

2. The Federal agency having respon- 
sibility for the largest techrical as- 
sistance program in a country (for 
instance, an irrigation water-power proj- 
ect) could be designated by the Gen- 
eral Manager of Point Four as the field 
co-ordinator for American teclnicians 
in that country. This proposal ñas had 
no general trial, and could be ccnsidered 


only as en augmentation of, not a sub- 
stitute fcr, the first procedure above. 

3. The technician could be trans- 
ferred from his agency in Washington 
to the Foreign Service Reserve and 
serve abroad under the chief of a unified 
United States technical mission. This 
was the procedure adopted for the 
Greek-Turkish Aid Program when it 
was administered by the Department 
of State. Its merits are comparable to 
those of a. unified military command. 
Its drawback is the difficulty of enlist- 
ing full co-operation of Federal agencies 
in Washington—obtaining the release of 
their bes: personnel and adequate labo- 
ratory services—for a field operation in 
which the Federal agency has no direct 
responsicility. (It is axiomatic that an 
agency, ike an individual official, de- 
votes its best effort only to matters for 
which it is held directly responsible.) 

Each əf these procedures might be 
tried in different. countries, for each 
may be appropriate under different cir- 
cumstances, 


Internal organization of Federal agen- 
cies 
The cperations of the Point Four 
Program may require internal shifts of 
organiza-ion in a number of Federal 
agencies. The Hoover Commission 
wrote: 


Recommendation No. 22 ; 
The other departments and agencies 
which have important duties in foreign af- 
fairs should each establish an officer or 
office directly responsible to the depart- 
ment or agency head for co-ordinating its 
foreign afairs activities. ; 

Few departments and agencies have re- 
cast their organizations to meet effectively 
their inczeased responsibilities in foreign 
affairs. Some of, the bureaus or offices 
within the major executive establishments 
have had to operate largely without benefit 
of top-side direction. This situation has 
placed an added administrative burden 
upon the State Department as it often has 
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had to try to co-ordinate constituent parts 
of a department, or to sit silently in inter- 
departmental committees, while contending 
bureaus of one agency resolve their in- 
ternal differences.” 


Most government agencies engaged 
in technical assistance have an officer, 
often a special assistant to the agency 
head, who has responsibility for inter- 
national affiairs, but these officers are 
generally believed to lack adequate au- 
thority. Moreover, because the office 
or bureau which has been responsible 
- for United Nations affairs within an 
agency has frequently been adminis- 
tratively separate from the office hav- 
ing responsibility for bilateral technical 
assistance programs, full co-ordination 
has not been achieved even within in- 
dividual agencies. 

An international program of the mag- 
nitude of Point Four may crystallize ac- 
tion on the appointment of new assistant 
secretaries for international affairs in 
a number of departments which do not 
possess such an office today. 


Competition in recruiting technicians 


Another problem to be worked out is 
the avoidance of competition for skilled 
personnel in short supply. Foreign pro- 
grams of the United States and the 
United Nations are already making 
major demands for American technical 
personnel. The Bureau of the Budget 
estimated at the close of 1949 that the 
United States Government was cur- 
-rently sending abroad on specialized 
missions approximately 8,000 United 
. States citizens, in addition to the thou- 
sands. sent by private organizations. 
Sixty per cent of the 8,000 were on mili- 
tary advisory assignments. The re- 
maining 3,200 were on civilian assign- 
ments as scientists, advisers, professors, 


or research specialists under govern-' 


2 Foreign Affairs, a report of the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government, 1949, p. 69. 


ment programs. The civilian programs 
included: economic recovery, 1,047; 
technical assistance in occupied areas, 
262; Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, 279; scientific, educational, and 
cultural exchanges, 1,674; total, 3,262. 

The Department of State has estimated 
that Point Four will require approxi- 
mately 3,000 technicians in the-first full 
year of operation. A substantial pro- 
portion of these will be drawn by the 
United Nations from countries other 
than the United States. Moreover, 
some of these technicians may be junior 
scientists and professional men work- 
ing under the supervision of older chiefs 
of party. Nevertheless, it is plain that 
the demand for highly skilled United 
States technicians, superimposed upon 
the economic, military, and educational 
programs already in progress, will re- 
quire careful planning to ensure that 
domestic programs are not impaired 
and that the best- use is made of limited 
personnel.. 

One aspect of the problem is the mul- 
tiplicity of agencies seeking the same 
type of personnel. In the field of health, 
for example, there are current technical 
assistance programs conducted by the 
Public Health Service, the Children’s 
Bureau, the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, the World Health Organization, 
and the Pan-American Sanitary Organi- 
zation. Some American health techni- 
cians have also been sent abroad under 
the exchange-of-professors program, the 
Fulbright fellowships, the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, and the oc- 
cupied-areas program. Among private 
organizations, the foundations and 
church mission boards are important 
in health work abroad. ` 

Another aspect of the problem is the 
large proportion of underdeveloped coun- 
tries that are located in the tropical 
or subtropical zones. American techni- 
cians who are experienced in’ tropical 
agriculture, tropical health, and tropi- 
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cal forestry, to name but three fields, 
are far scarcer than the general supply 
of technicians in the United States. 
To avoid recruiting competiticn, egen- 
cies of Government conducting foreign 


programs will of necessity maintain al- 
most cortinuous consultation between 
themselves and the professional organi- 
zations aid universities which are most 
in touch with qualified technicians. 
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The United Nations Program for 
Technical Assistance 


By Francis O. Witcox 


HE United Nations program for 

the economic development of tech- 
nically backward countries is a natural 
outgrowth of the democratic process of 
free discussion within the U.N. system. 
Ever since the U.N. ‘was created, the 
underdeveloped countries have been 
talking about it. They were bound to 
get it sooner or later. l 
This does not mean that they failed 
to receive the support of the more ad- 
vanced countries. It was, in fact, Presi- 
dent Truman’s inaugural address de- 
livered on January 20, 1949, that gave 
the U.N. its real impetus toward an ex- 
panded technical assistance program. As 
early as February 1949, the Economic 
and Social Council acted on the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion and began a thorough 
consideration of the whole problem of 
economic development. As a result, the 
Secretary General was instructed to con- 
sult with the specialized agencies and 
to prepare a concrete program of ac- 
tion.t The plans which emerged called 
for an expenditure of $35,800,000 for 
the first year and $50,000,000 for the 
second. These plans were debated by 
: EcoSoc in July and August and recom- 


1 The 328-page report Technical Assistance 


jor Economic Development contains separate 
program plans prepared by the United Na- 
tions, the International Labor Organization, 
the Food’ and Agriculture Organization, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, the World Health Or- 
ganization, and the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization. It also contains statements 
about the activities of thé International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, the 
International Monetary Fund, the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization, and the projected 
International Trade Organization. 
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mendations were prepared for the con- 
sideration of the General Assembly. 

The upshot of this activity was the 
unanimous approval by the General As- 
sembly on November 16, 1949 of four 
important resolutions relating to eco- 
nomic development. These resolutions 
deal with two U.N. projects, one of which 
calls for an expenditure of about $676,- 
000 for the fiscal year beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1950, to be financed from the 
U.N.’s regular budget. The other calls 
for an indefinite amount, probably 
somewhere between $15,000,000 and 
$25,000,000, for an expanded technical 
assistance program to be financed by 
voluntary contributions from the mem- 
ber nations. ' ‘ 

The vote was 59 to 0—a rare una- 
nimity which resulted from long and 
arduous debate and compromise. The 
President of the Assembly, General 
Romulo of the Philippines, voiced the 
sentiment of many delegates when he 
termed the vote “one of the most con- 
structive acts of international states- 
manship ever undertaken under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations.” 


COMPETENCE OF THE U.N. 


There would seem to be no question 
about the competence of U.N. agencies 
to engage in technical assistance activi- 
ties. In addition to keeping the peace, 
one of the express purposes of the U.N. 
as set forth in Article 1 of the Charter 
is “to achieve international cooperation 
in solving international problems of an 
economic, social, cultural, or humani- 
tarian character.” More specifically, in 
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Article 55 member states have pledged 
themselves to promote: “a) higher 
standards of living, full emp xoyment, 
and conditions of economic amd social 
progress and development; b) solutions 
of international economic, social, health, 
ard related problems. . .” Comparable 
statements may be found in -he con- 
stitutions of the various sp=2cielized 
agencies. l 
When President Truman arnounced 
his Point Four Program manr people 
failed to realize that technical assist- 
ance for economic development was by 
no means a new concept in the United 
Nations. Actually, the specialized agen- 
cizs have carried on such actwities in 
‘tke fields of health, educaticn, agri- 
culture, labor, and aviation for a num- 
ber of years. These have included such 
diversified activities as the fcllowing: 
economic surveys of . underd=veloped 
areas; expert advice on fiscal ard statis- 
tical matters; training of experts in so- 
cial welfare work; programs for fighting 
various types of disease; improvement 
of agricultural and mining methods; 
promotion of research and demonstra- 
tion centers; conservation of resources; 
and programs for training agricultural 
and industrial manpower. 
The first significant step in the direc- 
tion of expanding this progrem came 
when the Gereral Assembly at its third 
session set aside the sum of $288,000 
for the use of the U.N. Secretaria: dur- 
irg 1949 in those areas not covered by 
the specialized agencies. At the same 
time the Secretary General wa: author- 
ized to arrange for the organization of 
ixternational teams of experts -o advise 
_ member governments on their 2conomic 

davelopment programs. He was also 
- authorized tc arrange for the training 
oł technicians from underceveloped 
azeas by means of fellowships or study 
a>road, special seminars, and promot- 
ing visits ta those areas by outside 
experts. 


But tke funds available for all these 
activities together amounted to only 
about $5,000,000. FAO had $1,250, 
000 ava:lable for technical assistance 
for 1949 WHO, $1,100,000; UNESCO, 
$1,046,750; and the ILO, $450,000. 
Moreover, a number of governments 
were hard pressed to pay their annual 
contribution to the budgets of the spe- 
cialized agencies. It became apparent 
that arrangements would have to be 
made outside the relatively inelastic 
budgets and contribution quotas before 
any substantial expansion of activities 
could possibly take place. 


Wuat “TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE” 
MEANS 


In sponsoring this type of program 
it is imperative that the United Nations 
keep its feet squarely on the ground. 
During zhe early stages of the EcoSoc 
debate, some delegations interpreted the 
words “technical assistance? to mean 
the furmishing of food, shelter, and 
clothing to underdeveloped countries. 
Others taought it might include the fur- 
nishing of such things as factories and 
dams. Still others were apparently 
thinking in terms of investment capital 
on unusually liberal terms. 

Various delegations, including that 
of the United States, were quick to 
point out that nothing comparable to 
a seconc lend-lease or United Nations 
Relief end Rehibilitation Administra- 
tion prcgram was contemplated. For 
the purposes of this program, “technical 
assistance” must be narrowly defined; ? 
it means a co-operative venture through 
which technological know-how. (includ- 
ing technical advice, technical train- 
ing, and demonstration equipment) will 
be supplied to thosé countries which are 
ready tə move ahead with their own 
economiz development plans but which 

2%t would be helpful, perhaps, if we used 


the words “technical co-operation” rather 
than “tecanical assistance.” : 
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need assistance on some of the techni- 
cal: aspects. Any attempt to broaden 
the program to include relief or reha- 
bilitation activities would be to court 
disaster at the outset. . 

It would seem, too, that the self-help 
aspects of the program must be con- 
stantly stressed. While valuable as- 
sistance can come from the United 
‘States and other advanced countries, the 
main impetus toward development must 
come from the people of the under- 


developed areas. They must make their- 


contribution in terms of determination, 
hard work, savings, stable governments, 
and the proper education of their people 
about the nature of the program. Tech- 
nical know-how alone is not enough to 
ensure progress. 

One additional point should be made 
in this connection. It is important, of 
course, to catch the grand vision in- 
volved in the concept of economic devel- 
opment. But we must be careful not 
to build up false hopes in the under- 
developed areas. There is no short cut 
to plenty. Economic development is 
a long, laborious process measured in 
terms of decades rather than years. 
Aspirations must be conditioned by 
hard, cold reality and, for that matter, 
by the hard, cold cash that is available. 


THe UNITED States—UNITED NATIONS 
i PROGRAMS 


The present intention of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the United States Gov- 
ernment is to develop our own bilateral 
technical assistance activities at the 
same time encouraging an expanded 
U.N. program. This parallel approach 
reflects the spirit of President Truman’s 
inaugural address when he invited the 
co-operation of other countries. “This 
should be a co-operative enterprise in 
which all nations work together through 
the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies wherever practicable. It must 
be a world-wide effort for the achieve- 


ment of peace, plenty, and freedom.” 

In many ways technical assistance 
would seem to be “a natural” for the 
United Nations. Its specialized agen- 
cies stand ready to handle various as- 
pects of the program. It is in a posi- 
tion, as no single country can possibly 
be, to look at the żożal problem in terms 
of the world’s over-all needs. It can 
draw upon the resources, skills, and ex- 
periences of fifty-nine different nations, 
each of which, in its own way, can make 
its contribution to the common effort. 
Moreover, it is only natural that some 
countries, fearful of imperialistic de- 
signs, prefer to receive assistance from 
the United Nations, with all the protec- 
tive assurances that multilateral co- 
operation involves, rather than to deal 
on a bilateral basis with an individual. 
state. 

In view of the logic of these argu- 
ments, some U.N. supporters have 
raised the question as to why the United 
States should persist in conducting its 
own program. If we really wish to 
strengthen the U.N. and build up its 
prestige, they say, why should we not 
put all our technical assistance eggs in 
the U.N. basket? 

Several reasons are being advanced in 
Washington to justify parallel action. 
In the first place, the United States has 
a number of projects under way, some 
of them with countries with whom we 
traditionally have had very close ties. 
It would seem wise to continue such 
projects on a bilateral basis. In the 
second place, U.N. agencies might en- 
counter serious difficulty if they at- 
tempted to expand activities in this field 
too rapidly. It is particularly impor- 
tant, therefore, that the wide experi- 
ence of our own Government be fully 
utilized so the total work load can be 
adequately handled. Moreover, there 
is no question that certain types of pro- 
grams can be more efficiently admin- 
istered by a compact task force from 
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the United States than by a hetero- 
geneous group of experts coming from 
different countries, speaking different 
languages, and possessing widely <iffer- 
ent technical backgrounds. 

But the most persuasive argument is 
the financial one. At the presant time 
very few members of the United Na- 
tions are in a position to mzke sub- 
stantial contributions towarc extra- 
ordinary expenditures of this type. It 
is believed that the $15 millioz to $25 
million planned for the first year of 
the expanded program is about aJ that 
can be raised on a voluntary basis. 
It follows that the United States must 
be content with a U.N. program of mod- 
est proportions or else pay ar unduly 
heavy proportion of the expenses in- 
‘volved iri a more elaborate Sragram. 

But clearly it would be most wnwise 
for us to encourage the United Nations 
to launch activities which its members 
cannot pay for on an equitebl= and 
demecratic basis. The only przctical 
alternative, therefore, is for 3s to 
shoulder a part of the burder Llater- 
ally, at least until the other menbets of 
the organization are in a souncer finan- 
cial position. 

There is, of course, no inhe-er con- 
. flict between bilateral and multilateral 
activities of this character. The two 
ought to be complementary. In actual 
fact, bilateral, multilateral, anc regional 
technical assistance programs Fava been 
carried on by various countries zver a 
long period of time. In the in-erzsts of 
developing a healthy local respcnsibil- 
ity, the U.N. ought to encourag= such 
activities wherever they conform io the 
principles of the Charter. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES ror UN. 
PROGRAM 
The guiding principles which form 
the basis for U.N. technical ess stance 
activities are set out at length in the 
resolutions approved by the =ccnomic 


and Social Council last August. These 
guiding principles are important not 
only because they clarify the funda- 
mental rature of the program, but also 
because they outline the working rela- 
tionships which are to prevail between 
the U.N. and the recipient countries. 
No doutt, too, they will tend to estab- 
lish certain norms or standards which 
might b2 applicable to bilateral pro- 
grams conducted outside the U.N. sys- 
tem. A: the risk of omitting various 
importart concepts, the guiding prin- 
ciples may be summarized as follows: 

1, A primary objective of the pro- 
gram is zo strengthen the national econ- 
omies of the participating: countries by 
developing their industries and agricul- ° 
ture. This means that projects which 
are not closely related to economic de- 
velopment probably will not receive an 
enthusiastic reception by the U.N. 

2. No assistance will be given unless 
it is recuested by a country. and the 
kind of services to be rendered shall 
be decided by the government con- 
cerned. Moreover, such assistance shall 
not be a means of foreign interference 
in the internal affairs of any country. 

3. On their part, the requesting gov- 
ernments should assume a number of 
obligaticns. They should facilitate the 
work of the technical experts by help- 
ing them to secure necessary informa- 
tion. They should give full and prompt 
consideration to the technical advice 
they receive. They should set up the 
governrental machinery they need to 
ensure that their own resources are 
utilized in the interest of economic de- 
velopment. . They should pay a sub- 
stantial part of the costs of the services 
provided. Finally, they should publish 
informacion on the results achieved, 
and give publicity to the program within 
their respective countries. 

4. In extending assistance, the high- 
est professional competence is to be 
maintained. Projects are to be started 
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only when qualified experts, who un- 
derstand the cultural background and 
the needs of the countries to be assisted, 
have been secured and trained. 

5. Every effort will be made to co- 
ordinate the work of the various spe- 
cialized agencies and regional organiza- 
tions participating in the program. Re- 
quests which fall within the purview of 
two or more organizations will be 
handled jointly with co-ordination at 
the planning level before any commit- 
ments are entered into with the recipient 
country. 

6. The participating organizations 
should practice concentration of effort 
and economy, ensuring the fullest use 
of existing resources. This is a gentle 
reminder to recipient governments that 
they should be careful what they ask 
for, inasmuch as every dollar will have 
to be wisely spent. 

7. ‘Supplies’ and equipment may be 
furnished only if they form an integral 
part of a technical assistance project. 
Under this criterion the wide distribu- 
tion of medical supplies, for example, 
would not constitute a valid project. 

8. Finally, assistance projects should 
be selected with the greatest of care. 
' Due regard should be given, among 
other things, to the following: a) the 
U.N. Charter; b) urgency of need and 
geographical distribution of the appli- 
cants; c) increased productivity and the 


welfare of the entire population; d). 


resources and methods of financing; e) 
the social conditions relating to eco- 
nomic development; and f} the national 
sovereignty and national legislation of 
the countries. 

We cannot here yield to the tempta- 
tion of discussing each of these points 
in detail. It is worth pointing out, how- 
ever, that as successive conferences are 
held relating to technical assistance the 
tendency seems to be to place the em- 
phasis more and more on those projects 
which have an immediate and direct 


bearing upon the welfare of the entire 
population rather than on long-range 
projects which might benefit future 
generations. . 


FINANCING OF THE PROGRAM 


How to finance programs of this na- 
ture is one of the toughest problems the 
U.N. has to face. Ideally, every im- 
portant activity of the U.N. ought to 
be a co-operative venture, with every 
member contributing its fair share of 
the expenses through normal budget 
channels. But this has not always been 
possible since the war; various con- 
tribution schemes have been devised to 
meet “extraordinary” expenditures like 
those involved in the Children’s Fund 
and the Palestine refugee program. 

During the EcoSoc debates, some 
delegations contended that the techni- 
cal assistance program should be car- 
ried out by the U.N. and its specialized 
agencies with whatever funds were made 
available to them by their members. 
States requesting assistance, they ar- 
gued, should be prepared to pay for it. 
Apart from the obvious fact that in 
many cases those countries most in need 
of assistance are least able to pay, this 
procedure seems unwise for at least 
two reasons. In the first place, some 
specialized agencies might be more for- 
tunate than others in securing funds, 
and an unco-ordinated, unbalanced pro- 
gram would result. In the second place, 
the establishment of one central fund 
would ensure the -more effective use of 
the different types of currency con- 
tributed by various states. The Food 
and Agriculture Organization, for ex- 
ample, might find it possible to use a 
larger percentage of pesos or pounds 
or kroner for certain of its activities 
than the World Health Organization 
could use. 

The majority agreed, therefore, that 
technical assistance should be financed 
by funds voluntarily paid into a single, 
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special account by as many sfa72s as 
possible which are members of he U.N. 
or the specialized agencies. Morzover, 
the mere fact that a state is wrazle to 
pay for the assistance it requests will 
not necessarily disqualify it “rom re- 
ceiving such assistance. To a>2id any 
family quarrels, the Counci wisely 
made arrangements for the astomatic 
distribution of the first year’s corcribu- 
tions. The first $10,000,000 received, 
tcgether with 70 per cent of the sscond 
$10,000,000, will be distributec. azcord- 
irg to the following formula: United 
Nations, 23 per’ cent; Inte-zctional 
Labor Organization, 11 per cez; Food 
and Agriculture Organization, 29 per 
cent; United Nations Educaticna, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organizetim, 14 
p2r cent; International Civil Aviation 
Organization, 1 per cent; World Health 
Crganization, 22 per cent. 

There remains the task of securing 
final approval for these finaacil ar- 
rangements by the participating govern- 
ments, and of negotiating a faz con- 
tribution scale. This will be core at a 
special Technical Assistance Conference 
to be held in New York probatly some 
time in the spring of 1950. Tae fifty- 
nine members of the United Nations 
and the fifteen other states nih are 
members of one or more of tha special- 
iged agencies will be invited. 

In New York the nations wil con- 
front once again what is raxic.y be- 
coming the central problem in inter- 
rational organization. It is relatively 
simple for people to dream dr2arms and 
to present worth-while projects “or the 
U.N. to handle. But when the dizagree- 
able task of financing such pfro‘ects is 
undertaken, it is found that tæ ability 
end the willingness of goverrments to 
put up the funds are definitely Kimited. 
The group of states that can pay is 
small and is becoming embarressingly 
smaller as the currency crisis deepens. 
More and more the burden teads to 


come back on the United States. In 
the future we shall have to give a great 
deal of zttention to the proper methods 
of financing the work of international 
organiza-ions. , 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Once funds have been raised, the 
most dificult task in administering the 
program will be that of passing upon 
individual requests for assistance. This 
is a delicate matter which will require 
a rare combination of wisdom, diplo- 
macy, ard technical knowledge. Should 
the authority for making such decisions 
be vested in representatives of the gov- 
ernment; interested in the program, or 
should i: be taken out of political hands 
and del2gated to a group of interna- 
tional civil servants representing the 
various participating organizations? 

This question was debated at great 
length sy the Economic and Social 
Council. Several members, including 
the Sov.et group, favored the creation 
of a worxing committee of EcoSoc which 
would have the authority to approve 
specific projects and to allocate funds. 
The Un.ted States delegation vigorously 
insisted that the establishment of such 
a comm ttee would be most unfortunate 
in that it would throw the entire pro- 
gram irto the arena of world politics 
where decisions would be taken on a 
partisar basis. Moreover, the govern- 
ments cf the countries making up the 
committee would be subject to constant 
embarressment from the lobbying ac- 
tivities of those countries seeking as- 
sistance. In the interests of efficiency 
and eccnomy, the program ought to be 
administered by international civil’serv- 
ants who might normally be expected 
to funczion in an impartial way. 

In the end, this line of reasoning pre- 
vailed. The resolution approved by the 
Assembly provides for the establishment 
of two administrative bodies, the Tech- 
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nical Assistance Board and the Techni- 
cal Assistance Committee. 


The TAB, made up on the executive - 


heads (or their representatives) of the 
U.N. and of the participating organi- 
zations, will co-ordinate the program 
under the over-all control of the TAC. 
It will serve as a clearing house for all 
requests for technical assistance, allo- 
cate funds over and above the first $17,- 
000,000 received, and make recommen- 
dations on the programs of the partici- 
pating agencies through the TAC to 
EcoSoc. 

The TAC, consisting of the members 
of EcoSoc and authorized to sit while 
the Council is not in session, will serve 
in a supervisory capacity. Its main job 
will be to keep an eye on the results 
achieved by the program. It will .re- 
view the working relations of the par- 
ticipating agencies, receive reports from 
and settle disagreements arising in the 
TAB, and submit recommendations to 
EcoSoc. 

This seems to be a sensible arrange- 
ment, provided the politically minded 
. TAC does not insist on supervising too 
closely: the day-to-day operations of the 
TAB. Meanwhile, the executive secre- 
tary of the TAB and his staff will be 
responsible for the preparation of docu- 
ments and the other staff work neces- 
sary for the Board’s activities. Field 


operations, as in the past, will fall” 


largely under the supervision of the 
specialized agencies. 


SOME OF THE PROBLEMS AHEAD 


Now that the General Assembly has 
recommended an expanded technical 
assistance program, interest will inevita- 
bly focus on the more important prob- 
lems that lie ahead. The battle of 
words has been won—at least for the 
time being—but many basic issues still 
have to be resolved as attention turns 
to the difficult task of implementing the 
Assembly resolutions, 


First and foremost is the matter of 
funds. During the General Assembly 
debate in November 1949 the repre- 
sentatives of nineteen states declared 
the intention of their governments to 
contribute at an appropriate time to the 
special account to be established by the 
United Nations. It is probable that 
this group of states will be responsible 
for more than 95 per cent of all the 
contributions made. Meanwhile, in 
practically all these countries legisla- 
tive action is necessary before substan- 
tial financial commitments can be made. 
This means that legislative machinery 
in various parts of the world will have 
to respond before the Technical As- 
sistance Conference can be held. Many 
of the governments will no doubt wait 
to see what the United States Congress 
will do. 

A second major problem lies in the 
general area of governmental and inter- 
governmental organization. With so 
many kinds of projects being conducted 
with limited facilities in so many dif- 
ferent countries, effective co-ordination 
must be developed in at least three re- 
spects: (1) within the recipient coun- 
try; (2) among the various specialized 


. agencies; and (3) between the multi- 


lateral and bilateral programs. Let us 
look briefly at each of these. 

The main objective of the program 
ought to be to- make available to the 
recipient state the type of assistance it 
needs most to bring about economic 
development. Inevitably, however, 
there will be a certain amount of com- 
petition for assistance among various 
interest groups within the state. Leaders 
in the fields of education, agriculture, 
public health, transportation, and in- 


3 Included were: Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Chile, Denmark, France, India, Liberia, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Peru, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. 
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dustrial development will all be inclined 
to plead their special cases. But ob- 
viously some things will have to 3e post- 
poned, and, in the final anal siz, the 
recipient state will have to decde what 
those things are. 

So that it can make these ir portant 
decisions intelligently, each -ecipient 
government ought to set up z special 
board or agency which would Dave an 
over-all view of the country’s -esources 
and needs and in which would ke lbdged 
the responsibility for co-ordinating its 
various development program: Such 
an agency, guided by the recommenda- 
tions of U.N. experts, could do ~nrtch to 
reconcile competing interests w -hin the 
state and ensure the effective use of 
outside assistance. 


Teamwork among specialized 1g2ncies 


The danger referred to abov= can be 
met in large measure if the specialized 
agencies can be encouraged to practice 
the kind of teamwork they shcald. In 
the past they have jealously insisted 
upon their own independence ard au- 
tonomy within the U.N. syster Some 
people naturally fear, therefc~e. that 
each agency will be inclined tz flay a 
lone wolf game and refuse to co->rdinate 
its efforts properly with the tctal tech- 
nical assistance program. Tk= World 
Bank particularly has always contanded 
—perhaps rightly—that it musg use in- 
dependent judgment with respect to its 
operations. 

Most U.N. officials believe that the 
Technical Assistance Board wil dis- 
cover the answer to this problen. The 
Board, which will be chairec by the 
Secretary General of the U.N , is de- 
signed to bring about a comzlece ex- 
change of information on tecknical as- 
sistance among the participating agen- 
cies. Each organization is to ir ozm the 
others of requests it receives for as- 
sistance, and all important reqzesis will 
be promptly discussed. When =rcgrams 


involve several agencies, they will be 
worked but on a co-operative basis. 
The cuties assigned to the TAB are 
logical cnes. It is submitted, however, 
that the technical assistance program 
will constitute an excellent test of the 
good faith of the specialized agencies and 
their willingness to work together har- 
monious y in a common cause. 


Co-ordiration of U. S. and U.N. 


Less trouble is anticipated in co- 
ordinatimg bilateral programs of assist- 
ance wita U.N. activities. Actually, the 
needs will be so great and the available 
assistance so limited that there should 
be no daplication of effort between the 
two. Tae U.N. will probably operate 
where iz can, with the bilateral pro- 
grams flling in the gaps. And there 
will be plenty of gaps! 

So fa- as the United States is con- 
cerned, the tasks to be undertaken 
should te carefully selected in the light 
of the reeds of the participating coun- 
tries anc in the light of our own national 
interests. Thus, for example, we might 
find it desirable to extend additional as- 
sistance to Liberia, whose share in any 
world program would normally be rela- 
tively small. Meanwhile, if present 
plans met with congressional approval, 
a single officer within the Department of 
State would be responsible for both our 
bilateral programs and our policies with 
respect :o the U.N. program. Such an 
officer, backstopping our representative 
on the Technical Assistance Committee 
and supplied with full information from . 
the U.N., should be able to assure a sin- 
gle, uniied: policy on ne assist- 
ance metters. 


Miscellcneous. problems 


Experience also indicates that con- 
siderablz difficulty will be encountered 
in secur.ng an adequate number of com- 
petent :echnicians. On one occasion, 
for example, Burma put in a request 
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for assistance in the field of statistics. 
It took nine months for the United 


Nations to find a statistician who was. 


_ both qualified and willing to fill the as- 
signment. Since most technicians are 
satisfactorily employed at home, special 
inducements will have to be made to 
entice them abroad—particularly to un- 


developed areas where living conditions. 


may be undesirable. Particular empha- 
sis will also-have to be placed on the 
training of personnel from the under- 
developed areas. 

Still another problem of gigantic pro- 
portions is the lack of capital. Tech- 
nical know-how may be a sine qua non 
for economic development, but without 
investment capital, technical skills can- 
not be put to effective use. Here heavy 
responsibility lies with the recipient 
countries, since much of the capital 
needed will have to come from local 
investors; moreover,. they will have to 
create an atmosphere inviting to private 
capital in order to secure the rest from 
the outside. The whole matter of 
financing economic development is un- 
der study in the U.N., and, in accord- 
ance with one of the General Assembly’s 
resolutions, the Assembly may expect 
detailed studies and recommendations 
from the Economic and Social Council 
sometime during 1950. 


Here dre just a few of the other prob- 
lems which will have to be met. Can 
satisfactory arrangements be made to 
develop programs for the non-self-gov- 
erning territories of the world in view 
of the principle that the U.N. is com- 
mitted to work through the metropoli- 
tan powers? Can the needs of indi- 
vidual countries be reconciled with the 
over-all needs of the world market? 
Can the rapid population increases 
which economic development may bring 
in some areas that are already over- 
populated be taken care of? Can the 
habits and attitudes of mind which have 
developed over many years in certain 
countries be changed so as to foster 
economic development? Can the social 
problems which normally accompany 
technological advances be satisfactorily > 
met? Can real progress be made with 
such a program in spite of the political 
differences which split the world today? 

At Lake Success these are not con- 
sidered insuperable obstacles. They can 
be met. Meanwhile, half the world is 
on hunger rations. More than half the 
world’s population has an average an- 
nual income of less than $100. There is 


_ much to be done. It is believed that the 


program. outlined is a modest enough 
beginning in view of the immensity of 
the task that lies ahead. 
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Private Means of Implementing Point Four 


By MICHAEL A. HEILPERIN 


HOEVER allows himse-f co be 

persuaded at this time te Ciscuss 
particular aspects of the nov world- 
famous Point Four Program irev:tably 
runs into difficulties, since Pomt Four 
has not yet completed its traasborma- 
tion from a slogan into a Drczram. 
When the “bold new progran™ was 
announced by President Trumen in his 
inaugural address, he was merely patting 
down another important item on the 
governmental agenda. ‘The vide re- 
sponse which President Trumans- an- 
.nouncement received at home and 
abroad proved that he had -abed a 
very important matter indeed. Tle fact 
that a year after the inaugarel ad- 
. dress was delivered the admirist-ation 
still had not announced any concrete 
and detailed program bears w-tness to 


the complexity of the problem. It is- 


necessary, therefore, before d-scnssing 
private means of implementetion, to 
engage in some preliminary comments 
on the scope of Point Four. 


Scope oF Point Four PRosr:M | 
Said President Truman: 


Fourth, we must embark on a bod new 
program for making the benefits cf cur sci- 
entific advances and industrial progress 
available for the improvement ard zrowth 
of underdeveloped areas... . Tle United 
States is pre-eminent among naticns in the 
development of industrial and scentific 
techniques. . . . I believe that vwe should 
make available to peace-loving peoples the 
benefits of our store of technical Incwledge 
in order to help them realize thar aspira- 
tions for a better life. And, iz co-opera- 


This -aises a good many questions, 
some of which are beyond the scope of 
the present paper and some of which are 
very important for the discussion that 
follows. The latter questions are: 
What, exactly, is the United States to 
make available to foreign countries? 
By what means is that availability to be 
establisked? How are the beneficiaries 
of United States assistance to be se- 
lected? 

Presicent Truman provides some 
guidance in answering these questions. 
The United States is to extend techni- 
cal assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries anid to encourage private foreign 
investments. In what way this is to be 
accompLshed was not made clear in the 
inaugural address, but from later ad- 
ministration statements and from pro- 
posed legislation it would appear that 
technical assistance is to be partly 
financed by the United States Govern- 
ment, and that conditions are to be 


* promoted for the growth of private for- 


eign investments. How far technical 
assistance can be treated separately 
from from capital investment is an im- 
portant and hitherto inadequately an- 
swered aspect of, the problem, and one 
that has much bearing on the private 
means cf implementing Point Four. 
Pont Four: AMERICAN or | 
INTERNATIONAL? 


At tke end of the. above quotation 
from tke inaugural address there ap- 
pears a reference to United States co- 


` operaticn with other nations to foster 


tion with other nations, we shocld foster ` 


- capital investment in areas needmg devel- 
opment [italics added]. 


54 


capital investment in areas needing de- 
velopment. President Truman went on 
to say: “We invite other countries to 
pool their technological resources in this 
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undertaking. . . . This should be @ co- 
operative enterprise in which all nations 
work together through the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies wher- 
ever practicable” (italics added). 

In response to this appeal, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, 
on November 16, 1949, adopted two 
_ programs of technical assistance to un- 
derdeveloped countries. One of these 
involves setting aside $700,000 from. the 
U.N. budget for work to be done by its 
own Secretariat. The second is to be 
an intergovernmental program in the 
financing of which the United States is 
to play a predominant part. Both pro- 
grams are decided on in principle, but 
are far from being formulated in detail, 
They appear to be modest in scope, 
since the second, intergovernmental, 
program is expected to involve an ex- 
penditure of between fifteen and twenty 
million dollars a year. 

The effectiveness of the U.N. pro- 
gram evidently will depend on the 
amount of headway that can be accom- 
plished by technical assistance unsup- 
ported by major capital outlays, or 
again on the possibility of obtaining a 
major flow of capital towards the under- 
developed areas of the world (assuming 
‘that a really meaningful distinction can 
be made between developed and under- 
developed countries when it comes to re- 
viving international capital movements). 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PLUS CAPITAL 


There is no doubt that the ability to 
obtain the best technical advice in the 
fields of technology, health, education, 
and others will be very useful to coun- 
tries whose methods and techniques are 
comparatively backward. Undoubtedly 
some benefit could be derived from 
technical assistance even without major 
capital investments coming from abroad. 


However, too much must not be ex- ` 


pected from technical assistance alone, 


and ‘there are some dangers which it 
may be well to keep in mind. The 
underdeveloped areas have little if 
any capital formation at home. The 
formation of capital can grow as a result 
of an expanded and improved operation 
of private enterprise, especially after a 
sufficient initial influx of foreign capi- 
tal; but, as has been shown by the 
experience of the totalitarian countries 
over the past two or three decades, it - 
can also be brought about by the im- 
position of, stringent governmental con- 
trols coupled with a suppression of in- 
dividual freedom and the concealed or 
open use of forced labor. The tenden- 
cies toward stringent state controls are 
apparent in most of the underdeveloped 
countries, and attention will have to 
be paid to the danger of giving techni- 
cal assistance to governments which are 
not too respectful of individual freedom 
and which might wish to buttress that 
assistance by capital formation imposed 
by force upon their local populations. 
Assuming that these possible dangers 
are guarded against, it must be noted 
further that technical assistance not 
accompanied by an influx of foreign 
capital can mostly benefit countries 
which have already reached a relatively 
high level of economic development, 
whereas truly backward areas would 
find such assistance eventually disap- 
pointing. What, for instance, is the use 
of bringing expert medical advice to 
countries which have no facilities for 
training doctors, nurses, and hospital at- 
tendants, and indeed are far from hav- 
ing anything approaching adequate hos- 
pital facilities? What is the use of 
having the best health technicians in a 
country which has no adequate network 
of roads on which patients can be 
brought to the hospitals? Again, what 
is the use of having the most up-to-date 
advice in the field of mining if there 
are no adequate means of communica- 
tion between the mines and the cities 
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and harbors? Examples can be easily 
multiplied. 

` It seems quite likely that no great 
progress can be accomplished in the 
field of economic developmert in the 
areas most in need of assistarze, with- 
out major outlays of capital. If this is 
granted, and if it is realized that the 
private American investor is the prin- 
cipal source of exportable capi-al in the 
world, then the problem of implement- 
ing Point Four turns out tc be pri- 
marily a matter of reviving priate capi- 
tal movements. 


CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS 


In the case of economically mcre ad- 
vanced countries the major part of capi- 
tal requirements can bé met through 
comestic capital formation. This kind 
cf situation was mentioned above when 
referring to the way in which mcre ad- 
vanced countries might have good use 
for technical know-how even without a 
major influx of capital from abroad. 
These more advanced count-ies may, 
however, require foreign capitel in order 
to help them to maintain balance in 
their foreign payments should that bal- 
ance be disrupted by past circum- 
stances, such as war, or by the fresh 
repercussions of developmezta! pro- 
grams leading to expanding imports. 

Point Four now is addressed essen- 
tially to really backward arezs; ^ prob- 
ably it would prove a mistake in the 
Tong run to limit the program in such a 
way. Not only can no hard and fast 

1 Point Four, a study prepared by the De- 
partment of State in July 1949, -ncludes the 
following comment: “Fundamentaly «he pro- 
3ram is directed towards the imprevement and 
growth of economically underdeve‘oped areas. 
Assistance will be given mainly tc those peo- 
ples whose economic life now provices rela- 
tively the lowest standards of livang. Based 
upon the general criterion of the per capita 
income of a country and genera_y accepted 
usage, most of Latin America, Africa and Asia, 
including the Middle. and Far Eas, should be 
considered underdeveloped areas” Ip. 13). 


division be drawn between “developed” 
and “underdeveloped” .countries, but 
actually many of the countries generally 
regarded as having reached a very high 
degree sf economic development stand 
in real need of more re-equipment and 
modernization than they can provide by 
themselves, and should be considerably 
assisted by an appropriately expanded _ 
Point Four Program. If a program 
of economic development, now unani- 
mously andorsed by the United Nations, 
is to ke truly international and co- 
operative as well as fully effective, it is 
important that the advanced countries 
should >e put in the best possible eco- 
nomic shape so as to be able to make, 
in turn a worth-while contribution to 
the co-operative endeavor. 

The largest capital outlays, of course, 
will be required in countries whose 
natural resources are largely unex- 
ploited, whose productive techniques in 
agriculture, mining, transportation, and 
such industries as. they may engage in 
are very primitive, and whose popula- 
tion endures a low standard of living. 
In thos2 countries there are investments 
to be made which are clearly outside the 
scope cf private enterprise, while other 
investments, of progressively broader 
scope, should be regarded as the proper 
outlays for private capital and private 
enterprise. The first group of invest- 
ments relates, first of all, to health, 
power, and transportation, and second-’ 
arily tc the opening up of certain mines 
and other basic resources which are not 
now atzractive enough to private inves- 
tors and yet are essential for the further 
growth of the country’s economy ‘and 
for a later expansion of private invest- 
ment cpportunities. 

Actually, should private capital be 
willing to venture into areas which are 
described here as being appropriate to 
public investment, every opportunity 
should be given private investors to fol- 
low their inclinations. The more pri- 
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vate initiative can be attracted to an 
area, the better it will be for the dyna- 
mism of its economic development. It 
is doubtful, however, that adequate 
amounts of private funds will be forth- 
coming for certain basic investments. 
To the extent to which these invest- 
ments must be financed with foreign 
capital, government loans will have to 
be resorted to. 

Outside of financing the basic invest- 
ments there are large capital require- 
ments which will be growing further as 
economic advance takes place, for the 
development of innumerable industries 
and for the improvement of agricultural 
techniques, transportation, and so forth. 
The funds with which to finance these 
requirements will have to be obtained 
from private sources, and they will 
represent the main contribution of the 
private economy to the implementation 
of the Point Four Program. 


PRIVATE OR PUBLIC SUPPLY or CAPITAL 


By far the most important source of 
investable capital will be found in the 
economy of the United States. Switzer- 
land, to be sure, is also an exporter of 
capital, and so, to a minor extent, are 
several other countries. Great Britain 
has been a substantial exporter of capi- 
tal in the direction of the sterling area.” 

During the Second World War the 
United States Government was a large- 
scale exporter of capital, and there is a 
persistent notion abroad that it may 
continue to play that role. Whether 
that will be the case will depend on 
developments in the United States as 
well as on events on the world scene. 

Domestically, much will depend on 


2 Indeed far more so than was good for its 
own economic reconstruction. It would not 
be at all surprising if capital exports from that 
source were to be substantially reduced for a 
number of years to come. On the other hand, 
with its great experience in international bank- 
ing and finance, Great Britain might play an 
important role as a re-exporter of capital. 


the attitude of the public opinion, re- 
flected in congressional elections, toward 
a further expansion of the economic ac- 
tivities of the Government. At this 
point Congress is not too willing to ap- 
propriate more funds for foreign as- 
sistance. Should this attitude continue 
to exist, or should it be reinforced by 
the results of the 1950 elections, gov- 
ernment funds will not be available to 
serve as substitute for possibly insuf- 
ficient private investments. On the 
other hand, should the administration’s 
support in Congress increase in the fu- 
ture, it is quite conceivable that larger 
appropriations for, say, the Export- 
Import -Bank will be forthcoming than 
now seem probable. 

The international scene will also in- 
fluence the willingness of Congress to 
enable the administration to give major 
financial support to foreign development 
schemes. Point Four is undoubtedly 
inspired by considerations which are not 
exclusively economic. By assisting the 
least developed areas of the world in 
their economic growth, in a spirit of co- 
operation and not of imperialism, the 
United States can offer the world a 
vision of what enlightened twentieth- 
century capitalism is, which may be 
most effective in winning friends for 
America and what it stands for, in the 
present troubled times and after. The 
State Department has repeatedly made 
it clear that Point Four assistance will 
be available to countries which ask to 
be included, but that it will be pressed 
upon no one. There is no doubt at all 
that, once made available, this assist- 
ance will find many takers; nor can 
there be any doubt that the program, 
quite untainted by imperialism, may be 
an important factor in the cold war in 
which we are now engaged and of which 
the end is not in sight. 


3 Insufficient in terms of giving noticeable 
impetus to the economic development of the 
backward areas. 
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For these reasons, if for ne others, 
it is quite conceivable that governmen- 
tal funds will be available for tLe imple- 
mentation of Point Four (grarting the 
entire inadequacy of technica. essist- 
ance unsupported by capital. invest- 
ments) and this to an extent greater 
than is desirable from the point of view 
of the future operations of privzte busi- 
ness enterprise. This makes more than 
ever vital the creation of favorayle con- 
ditions for the revival of private foreign 
investments. 


THE Free ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 


The survival of free economc insti- 
tutions in this country will be fazilirated 
by the growth of such institutions 
abroad, and jeopardized by tae con- 
solidation and further growth of au- 
thoritarian economic systems abroad. 
If the public opinion of the United 
States is interested, as it undoub edly is, 
in the preservation of free-eréerprise 
capitalism at home, and if Congress, as 
-it must be, is guided in its deci¢ons by 
this opinion of the public, then ‘t is es- 
sential that the policies of the United 
States Government under Poirt Four 
(on both legislative and executive 
levels) should be greatly concerned over 
the establishment of conditions favor- 
able to the further implementacion of 
the program through private means. 
The real question is not one oj deter- 
mining what are the private m.ans to 
implement Point Four, but one of de- 
termining what are the gove-niaent 
policies which will promote the crectest 
possible use oj private capital in the 
development of the world’s bazkiward 
areas. 

What is it that makes private zapital 
move not only into foreign coaniries 
but even into domestic investments? 
Clearly, it is the existence of an appro- 
priate relationship between anticipeted 
risks and prospective rewards. If the 
prospective financial rewards are large 


enough to compensate the investor for 
the possibility of losing his investment, 
he will invest. In the opposite case he 
will not. This is a basic consideration 
in the entire structure of free enterprise 
economics, and is as applicable at home 
as it is in the foreign field. Foreign 
investments, especially those made in 
countries far less economically devel- 
oped than our own, involve, by and 
large, a much greater element of un- 
certainty and risk than domestic invest- 
ments; consequently investors should be 
able to Isok forward to the prospect of 
higher rewards than those they would 
be able <o obtain at home. This con- 
cern ove: profits is, to be sure, looked 
at askarce in many countries whose 
predomirant governmental philosophy 
is socialistic or communistic. Never- 
theless, it is a legitimate concern on the 
part of people who are free to do as they 
please with their possessions (including 
investable funds) and are not obligated 
to part with them in response to a 
governmental decree. 

The fact that the United States is by 
far the largest source of investable capi- 
tal funds in the world today, as England 
was in th= nineteenth century, is a high 
tribute tc the effectiveness of free eco- 
nomic institutions which exist in this 
country row and existed in Great Brit- 
ain then. Governments of countries 
which wish to be assisted in their growth 
by American capital will find it not only 
fair but wise to adopt a far more sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the operating 
principles of an economic system which 
makes that assistance possible than they 
seem to have at the present time. 


STATUS oF VENTURE CAPITAL 


In the past, private capital was far 
more venturesome in the foreign in- 
vestment field than it is at present. 
This was due to two sets of reasons, 
one positive and one negative. The 
positive r2asons included prospects of 
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rewards which were the higher, the 
greater the risks involved in the venture. 
It may well be that the advantages en- 
joyed by venture capital in the back- 
ward areas (during the nineteenth cen- 
tury and before) have been excessive 
in terms of the economic interests and 
national susceptibilities of the foreign 
countries themselves; they have cer- 
tainly left in their wake deep resent- 
ments which overshadow even those 
very real benefits which have accrued 
to the countries that served as outlets 
to those past flows of venture capital.* 
The negative reasons (which, of course, 
become particularly apparent now that 
they have ceased to exist) included 
the absence of legislative and adminis- 
trative measures in the capital-receiving 
countries which place in jeopardy the 
rights of the foreign investor in terms 
of the disposal of his capital, the man- 
agement of his enterprises, and the use 
of profits derived from his business 
activities. 

Venture capital is not completely 
dead, of course, but is likely to be far 
less available in the rest of this century 
than it was prior to 1914. This is the 
reason why a larger scope now exists 
for certain types of government-financed 
projects. As regards the negative ob- 
stacles, these will have to be eliminated 
to the largest possible extent if private 
capital is to flow again abundantly 
across national boundaries. The sub- 
stantial losses suffered by private in- 
vestors during the Great Depression of 
the thirties have had an obvious damp- 
ening effect upon their willingness to 
assume new risks, During that period 


4It may be suggested in this context that 
the governments of many underdeveloped 
countries might find it wise to temper these 
resentments, however justified they may seem 
in the eyes of these governments, by a realis- 
tic appraisal of the difference between the 
present condition of their countries and what 
the condition would be. had venture capital 
never entered them. 


the practice of imposing crippling gov- 
ernmental regulations of all kinds on 
international trade and payments was 
greatly intensified. With few excep- 
tions, such regulations, often discrimina- 
tory in their effects, became the ac- 
cepted rules of national conduct in 
many parts of the world. 

The war and the postwar period to 
date have done little to dispel appre- 
hénsions. The need to re-establish con- 
ditions favorable to the revival of pri- 
vate foreign investments and to take 
drastic measures about it as soon as pos- 
sible was realized already during the 
war and led to the appointment by the 
late League of Nations of a Special 
Joint Committee on Foreign Invest- 
ments. This Committee, set up in April 
1945, published its report the following 
year under the title, Conditions of Pri- 
vate Foreign Investment, one of the 
League’s swan song publications. The 
report clearly stated: “The responsi- 
bility for establishing and safeguarding 
the conditions conducive to private for- 
eign investment falls largely on gov- 
ernments.” It stressed that “private 
foreign investment will thrive if there 
is national and international political 
security, price stability, exchange con- 
vertibility and freedom of trade. Con- 
versely, sound foreign investment con- 
tributes to the creation and mainte- 
nance of these conditions.” 

The work started by the League of 
Nations Committee was carried on by 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce through its Committee on For- 
eign Investments.” As a result of well 
over two years of deliberations, this 
work culminated in the publication by 
the International Chamber in the spring 


5 This work Jed to the publication of the 
following two reports: Foreign Investments 
and Economic Expansion, ICC Brochure 107, 
March 1947; International Code of Fair Treat- 
ment for Foreign Investments, ICC Brochure 
129, Spring 1949. 
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of 1949 of an International Cade of 
Fair Treatment for Foreign Invest- 
ments. The International Chamber cf- 
fered this Code as a model fer use in 
future intergovernmental negotictions. 
It is now a widely accepted view that 
international agreements assuring pri- 
vate investors of fair treatment are an 
essential prerequisite for the revival of 
private foreign investments and, chere- 
fcre, for the success of develcpmental 
programs for backward areas. 


Fark TREATMENT OF PRIVATE FOREIGN 
INVESTMENTS 


The problem: of fair treatment of 
private investors by the governments of 
foreign countries is of relatively recent 
origin, and stems from the contempo- 
rary rise of state socialism and the ac- 
centuation of nationalism. ‘There are 
several main categories of risks resulting 
from arbitrary action on the part of 
foreign governments against which the 
private foreign investors wish to be 
sazeguarded. They are the following: 

Nationalization programs. Shou‘d his 
investment fall within the scope of a 
nationalization program, the investor 
wil want to be assured that he will re- 
ceive a compensation that corresponds 
to the actual value of the nationalized 
investment; that he not only can use 
the compensation within the fo-eign 
country itself, but can transfer it into 
his own currency at will; and that the 
compensation will be paid quickly and 
will be transferable abroad within a 
very ‘short time, so that he can avoid 
additional risks resulting from a pos- 
sible depreciation of the currency in 
which the compensation is made. 

Restrictions on transfer of investment 
income, Whereas very frequently in- 
come from foreign investments is re- 
invested in the same country, zhe in- 
vestor wants to be assured that there 
will be no restrictions on his right to 


take that income out of the country, 
if he sc wishes. 

Discriminatory treatment of foreign 
enterprises. The investor wants to be 
assured that his treatment by the for- 
eign government in matters of taxes, 
adminis-ration, access to courts, and so 
forth will be the same as that accorded 
to naticnals. 

Interjerence with operation of enter- 
prises. It is necessary that the investor 
should be free, under the laws of the 
country in which he operates, to run 
the entecprise so as to achieve its maxi- 
mum efficiency; that he should be under 
no limi-ations in the importation of 
techniciens, raw materials, or machinery, 
and that he should not be subjected to 
special requirements as to the nation- 
ality of directors, shareholders, or em- 
ployees. Neither should his enterprise 
be placed under special limitations as 
regards .ts right to grow and develop. 

Interference with repatriation of in- 
vestmeni. The investor wants to be as- 
sured that le can gradually liquidate 
his investment and regain control of his 
capital for other uses. This assurance 
must be zased on appropriate rules gov- 
erning tke transfer of depreciation and 
amortiza:ion and of the proceeds of the 
sale of al or part of his investment to 
residents of the country in which that 
investmeat is located. 

The pzactices against which foreign 
investors need to be protected arise 
from twc sources: (1) the existence of 
governmental controls over a country’s 
trade anc payments (import quotas and 
licenses and exchange control), and (2) 
discrimination against foreign enterprise 
and foreign investors. The protection 
that the American investor would re- 
quire before venturing with his funds 
into a foreign country amounts to a 


8 Restrictions on the importation of ma- 
chinery and technical help may interfere very 
effectively with the orgasic growth of an 
enterprise. 
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pledge of nondiscrimination plus speci- 
fied exemptions from trade restrictions 
and import quotas which may be in ex- 
istence in that country and which, if 
not qualified in his favor, would seri- 
ously jeopardize his legitimate interests. 
Evidently these are matters which, ex- 
ceptional cases aside, no investor can 
settle with the foreign government; it 
is the proper object for negotiations and 
agreement between the United States 
Government and foreign governments. 
Hence the importance that is increas- 
ingly being attached to what are cur- 
rently termed “investment treaties.” 


Direct Versus PORTFOLIO-TYPE 
INVESTMENTS 


The provisions listed above apply 
very largely to so-called “direct invest- 
ments,” that is, investments made in 
the form of establishing a new foreign 
company or a foreign subsidiary or 
branch of an existing company. This 
form of investment has played an in- 
creasing role in the past twenty years 
as compared with earlier days, and is 
likely to remain the principal form that 
private foreign investments will take. 
Investors in foreign securities (port- 
folio-type investments), however, should 
enjoy protection also as regards their 
ability to transfer income and repatriate 
the principal. When there is no ex- 
change control, no problems arise in this 
connection; the existence of exchange 


control makes it necessary, however, to` 


expect rules which are fair'to bona fide 
investors while safeguarding the foreign 
country against speculative movements 
that might upset its foreign exchange 
markets. 

Certain foreign governments regard 
investments of the portfolio type as 
more acceptable than direct business 
investment. Except in the case of a 
very few countries, whose international 
solvency is above doubt and whose 


financial standing in the United States 
is unchallenged, there is very little 
likelihood, after the experience of the 
thirties, that large amounts of foreign 
bonds can be placed in the hands of 
private American investors. On the 
other hand, direct investments, asso- 
ciated as they are with an importation 
of technical skill and business know- 
how, are of far greater advantage to the 
capital-receiving country than mere pro- 
ceeds of bond issues. Quite often, large 
direct investments lead to the estab- 
lishment of technical training programs 
in the foreign country and form a kind 
of comprehensive Point Four venture 
all by themselves. 


INVESTMENT Provistons or ITO 
CHARTER 


Article 11 of the International Trade 
Organization Charter affirms the gen- 
eral principle that foreign capital should 
be afforded “just and equitable treat- 
ment” and that this objective should be 
sought by means of bilateral or multi- 
lateral agreements. Article 12 en- 
deavors to spell out what “just and 
equitable treatment” is, and it falls far 
short of reasonable requirements. In- 
deed, that article is so drafted that it 
can only do harm to the future of pri- 
vate foreign investments. The particu- 
larly objectionable portion reads as 
follows: 


1. The Members recognize that: 

(c) without prejudice to existing in- 
ternational agreements to which 
Members are parties, a Member | 
has the right: 

(ii) to determine whether and 
to what extent and upon 
what terms it will allow 
future foreign investment; 

(iii) to prescribe and give effect 
on just terms to require- 
ments as to the ownership 
of existing and future in- 
vestments; 
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(iv) to prescribe and zive effect 

` to other reasonab.e require- 
ments with respect to 'ex- 
isting and future invest- 
ments.” 


The Foreign Investment Committee 
of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, which includes business l2aders 
from a large number of countries, has 
subjected these provisions to criticisms, 
published as an appendix to ts Inter- 
national Code of Fair Treat-nent for 
Foreign Investments." The committee 
points out that the possibility œŒ govern- 
mental interference with organic expan- 
sion of an enterprise “cannot but dis- 
courage a potential investor f-om ven- 
turing into foreign territory,” since the 
value of the original investmeat would 
thus be reduced. It further says: 


Sub-paragraphs (iii) and (iv) Gf Article 
12, paragraph 1) are drafted in sach vague 
and ambiguous language that they may 
easily become a screen behind wich many 
arbitrary ‘and discriminatory measures can 
be taken. The Committee is perticularly 
apprehensive about the implications of a 
provision which gives the government of a 
country the right to prescribe req airements 
as to the ownership of existing investments, 
since this opens the door wide :o expro- 
priation and nationalisation. The phrase 
.“just terms” which appears in sub-para- 
graph (iii) is not defined in the Charter. 


INVESTMENT TREATIES 


The line along which the problem of 
adequate protection for foreign inves- 
tors is now being approached by the 
. United States Government seems to be 
far more promising, as witnessed by the 
Treaty of Friendship, Commecce. and 
Navigation signed by the United States 
and Italy on February 2, 1948 ipub- 
lished in the summer of 1949). The 
investment provisions of that treaty go 
a long way toward meeting the sugges- 
tions formulated by the Intemational 

7 Op. cit., pp. 18-19. 


Chamber of Commerce. Several invest- 
ment treaties are currently under con- 
sideration by the Department of State 
and several of the Latin American 
republics. 7 

It is important to note in the present 
context that the bill introduced in both 
houses of Congress under the title “For- 
eign Economic Development Act of 
1949” 8 makes technical aid conditional 
upon tne conclusion of a Treaty of 
Friendsaip, Commerce, and Navigation 
and a Treaty of Convertibility between 
the rec.pient country and the United 
States. According to this bill the fol- 
lowing ‘provisions should be incorpo- 
rated in the Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce, and Navigation: 


1. A provision which, in the opinion of 
the Secretary of State, shall adequately 
protect the nationals of the United States 
against discriminatory and unduly burden- 
some measures and measures which unduly 
restrict the right of nationals of the United 
States te own, manage, and operate busi- 
ness enterprises within the participating 
country. 

2. A provision assuring nationals of the 
United States that just compensation will 
be promptly paid to them in an adequate 
and effective manner if the participating 
government (A) expropriates any of their 
property (B) deprives such nationals of 
normal control over their properties, (C) 
imposes restrictions or charges on their 
property or business (even though on a 
nondiscriminatory basis) to such extent as 
to deprive them of any substantial bene- 


. ficial interest therein, or (D) destroys or >- 


substantially impairs the enterprise, busi- 
ness, or property of a national of the 
United States by engaging in competition 
with such national either directly or 
through a corporate instrumentality. 


The “ready of Convertibility is to 
provide, on the part of participating 
countries: f 

8H. R. 6026 introduced by Representative 


Herter on August 17, 1949; 5. 2561 introduced 
by Senator Saltonstall on September 15, 1949. 
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(A) an unqualified commitment of con- 
vertibility of the proceeds of just com- 
pensation . . . into the currency of the 
investor’s country or other currency ac- 
ceptable to him; and 

(B) (i) an unqualified commitment of 
convertibility into such currency for the 
service on capital, or (ii) a commitment 
of convertibility into such currency with 
either priority in the highest category or 
priority second only to essential imports. 

Such treaty shall also provide that for 
any period during which the participating 
country shall have foreign exchange con- 
trols, such country shall register with the 
appropriate authorities and make public 
all undertakings entered into by. it with 
respect to exchange allocation and the con- 
vertibility of its currency into a foreign 
currency or currencies.® 


In addition, the bill provides that 
the income from foreign direct invest- 
ments “shall be subject to income tax 
only in the country where the income 
is earned,” and that foreign investors 
shall have “adequate protection against 
capital levies and discriminatory . or 
unduly burdensome taxes.” 

These are very reasonable provisions 
indeed, and it is to be hoped that Con- 
gress will follow the lines of the Herter- 
Saltonstall bill rather than those of the 


administration-sponsored H. R. 5615, 


called the “International Technical Co- 
operation Act of 1949,” which makes no 
provision at all for investment treaties.?° 
Any student of Point Four in general, 
and of private means of implementing 
Point Four in particular, should pay 
careful attention to the contrast be- 
tween these two alternative pieces of 
proposed legislation. The Herter-Sal- 
tonstall bill recognizes, as H. R. 5615 


? The bill in question further clarifies the 
terms “service on capital” and “essential im- 
ports.” 

10 After this was written, a compromise was 
reached between these two bills. The result- 
ing H. R. 6834, the new Kee bill, introduced 
on January 18, 1950, offers an excellent foun- 
dation for Point Four legislation. 


does not, the need for assuring ade- 
quate protection to private investors as 
a prerequisite of any governmental ac- 
tion by the United States in favor of an 
underdeveloped country. 


GOVERNMENT GUARANTIES AND 
SPECIAL INCENTIVES 


Much attention has been devoted in 
the discussions over Point Four to the 
possibility of government guaranties 
being given to private foreign investors, 
or, alternatively, to that of tax incen- 
tives, the latter applying either to in- 
come tax rates or to amortization rates 
on foreign investments. 

The scope of this article prevents 
going into the full detail of these in- 
tricate issues, but the following proposi- 
tions are offered for discussion: 

1. A guaranty by the United States 
Government against the risks of arbi- 
trary action by a foreign government 
tends to distract attention from the 
basic fact that so long as the foreign 
governments themselves are not pledged 
to forego such arbitrary actions, no se- 
curity will be offered to the American 
public at large. After all, guaranties 
merely mean that the American tax- 
payers as citizens repay to American 
investors the losses which the latter may 
suffer as a result of uncalled-for arbi- 
trary action on the part of foreign gov- 
ernments. That does not solve the real 
problem for the American public as a 
whole, and it would encourage the for- 
eign governments to persist in wrong 
ways. It is noteworthy that the busi- 
ness community is largely opposed to 
the idea of government guaranties. 

-2. It is important that the govern- 
ments of countries which need capital 
imports should know that they will re- 
ceive these funds only if they behave 
fairly toward private foreign investors. 
It is hardly reasonable that the United - 
States Government should accept finan- 
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cial burdens resulting from urfair be- 
havior to American nationals o2 the 
part of foreign governments. 

3. Guaranties on new investments 
would place in a peculiarly unhappy 
position investments already in exist- 
ence. Bona fide investors of the pre- 
guaranty age might become a favored 
target for unfair action on the part of 
fcreign governments. 

As regards special incentives, these 
might be very useful. They should, 
however, be available only fo- invest- 
ments in countries which havz signed 
adequate investment treaties vith the 
United States. 


Gurine Princietes oF U. S. Poricy 


In general, those investment tr2aties 
should become an absolute prerequisite 
for any extension of technical >r dnan- 
cial assistance by the United States 
Government to a foreign country. Ref- 
erence may be made here to the im- 
pcrtant report entitled Intellizen? In- 
ternational Investment published by the 
United States Council of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce in April 
1649, in which the following sbserva- 
tions appear: 


In no event should countries which dis- 
criminate against United States ‘nvestors 
' expect financial aid from the United States 
Gcvernment. Instead, the United States 
Government should seek to secure for 
Urited States investors, treatment by for- 
eign countries in accord with thz princi- 
ples set forth in the “International Code of 
Fair Treatment for Foreign Investrrent.” 
There are two principles which the U. S. 
Council of the I.C.C. cannot empkasize 
strongly enough. One is that the ~esponsi- 
bikty for creating and maintaining favor- 
able conditions for private foreigm irvest- 
ment should rest primarily on foreign zoun- 
tries seeking outside capital. The otker is 
thet any sharing of this responsicility by 
the United States Government can de iusti- 

` fied only in the case of foreign countries 


which first subscribe to a code of fair treat- 
ment for foreign investments. 


These principles should guide any 
policy adopted by the United States in 
pursuance of Point Four. 


In CONCLUSION 


The mits assigned to this analysis 
make it impossible, alas, to explore, as 
fully as they should be explored, all the 
aspects >f the problem. But even the 
foregoing brief dissussion leads to sev- 
eral conclusions which may not be with- 
out importance for the future elabora- 
tion of £ program of economic develop- 
ment for the backward areas of the 
world. 

First, what is currently termed Point 
Four is aot a program but a challenge. 
Steps tc its implementation taken by 
the United Nations, and relating to 
technical assistance alone, are import- 
ant but will prove inadequate. They 
cannot yield satisfactory results unless 
there is a large and sustained flow of 
capital im the direction of the backward 
areas of the world. The technical as- 
sistance Drogram will help such a capi- 
tal flow to produce significant and bene- 


ficial resalts. But without an adequate 


flow of capital, the technical assistance 
program alone is likely to lead to disap- 
pointmert. and frustration. 

Seconc, the United States is the pri- 
mary soirce of exportable capital in 
the workd. If an international eco- 
nomic development program is to fit in 
with the basic economic structure of 
the United States, i.e., private-enterprise 
capitalism, the major capital movements 
required by that program must be ob- 
tained by the method of private invest- 
ments. : 

Third, private investments are not 


11 Intellézent International Investment, pp. 9 
and 13. T:alics in text. 
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only the major private means of imple- 
menting Point Four but are an indis- 
pensable factor in the success of the 
entire program. 

Fourth, the United States Govern- 
ment should make it clear that it does 
not propose to offer any substitute for 
private foreign investments, and that 
‘it is a primary responsibility of the for- 
eign countries seeking capital to provide 
a “favorable climate” for private for- 
. eign investors. f 

Fifth, on that understanding, the 
United States Government should, ex- 
plore ways and means by which new 
incentives may be designed to encourage 
the flow of private capital abroad. 

The debates on economic development 
held from time to time at the United 
Nations, and especially the debate 
which culminated in the adoptión on 
November 16, 1949 of the four resolu- 
tions on technical assistance, reveal a 
prevalence of a strong spirit of economic 
nationalism among those very nations 
which require foreign assistance to pro- 
mote their economic growth and de- 
velopment. This is an unhappy frame 


of mind in which to seek “peace, plenty, 
and freedom.” 

In the discussions and negotiations 
that will follow, much attention should 
be paid to the conflict that exists be- 
tween the revival of large-scale inter- 
national capital movements on the one 
hand, and the stubborn attachment to 
import quotas, exchange controls, and 
discriminatory practices on the other. 
There is probably no greater obstacle 
today to the revival of international 
capital movements, and no greater bar- 
rier to economic development, than the 
prevalence of exchange controls. With 
or without Point Four, no greater stim- 
ulus could be given to the revival of 
private investments and of world trade 
than the removal of exchange controls 
and import quotas. This is a task to- 
ward which the best talent and the 
greatest energies should be devoted 
from now on. Only if this is done will 
the private means of implementing 
Point Four, and indeed the private 
means of promoting welfare under free- 
dom, be given the opportunity to do 
their best. 
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Latin America and the Point Four Program 


By Simon G. Hanson 


OR the other American -efublics, 
the Point Four program rep-esents 
a restatement of objectives ra-he than 
a new policy on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The sym- 
pathies of our Government ard of our 
people have long been deeply exgaged 
by the desirability of accelerztizg the 
economic development of Latin America. 
Under the good-neighbor pelicy the 
Government, after costly exp=rimenta- 
tion, devised a successful technique of 
tachnical co-operation and slowly built 
up a record of experience in goverment- 
_ td-government financing. At the same 
time, American corporations were per- 
fecting an increasingly intell zeat ap- 
proach to the problems of privzte direct 
investment overseas. During tne de- 
cade of the 1940’s, our Goverrment de- 
voted about %o9 of 1 per cent of its 
expenditures to the program of co-2pera- 
tive technical services in Latin America; 
tae Export-lmport Bank throigk June 
30, 1949 authorized credits =xczeding 
$1.1 billion to Latin America and actu- 
ally disbursed over half a bilicn dol- 
lars; and private investors adced about 
£1.8 billion to private direct investments 
in Latin America, bringing the current 
investment well above $4.4 bi licn. 
Throughout the decade, Latin Amer- 
ica continually questioned th= 2erma- 
uence of our interest, suspecting that 
the co-operative activity was designed 
td meet specific short-term reqzuir=ments 
cf our foreign policy and would -hortly 
ke abandoned. And the utce-tainty 
in Washington regarding the year-to- 
year availability of funds, especielly for 
the technical co-operative services, in- 
terfered with the efficiency o? the op- 
eration. Adoption of the Pcin= Four 
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program as a continuing element in 
Americen foreign economic policy will 
remove much of the uncertainty and’ 
distrust in Latin America and make 
possible the longer-range planning, train- 
ing, and staffing which make for effi- 
ciency in the, organization of such pro- 
grams. On the other hand, it is not 
inconce:vable that the extension of the 
program to the other underdeveloped 
areas of the world may so strain the 
available technical and financial re- 
sources as to impose new limitations 
on the extent to which co-operation 
with Latin America is feasible. One 
thing seems certain, however. The suc- 
cess of the Point Four Program the 
world cver will in very large measure | 
depend on what we have learned in the 
course of the trial run in Latin America, 
and on how well we have learned the 
lessons. 

What, specifically, is the situation 
in Latin America to which the Point 
Four rogram would be directed? 
What Fave we learned in the past dec- 
ade regarding the operational .problems 
of such a policy? What can we expect 
from Point Four in Latin America? 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Fror 1939 to the wartime peak year, 
Latin America was able to expand its 
production by about 25 per cent, mak- 
ing possible an increase in real wages 
without altering the traditional inequal- 
ity in distribution of income and wealth. 
But by comparison, the United States 
in the same period lifted production by 
some %5 per cent, and in the years 
since then the Latin American republics 
have been unable to close the gap. At 
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the present time real wages are being 
maintained with difficulty. 

Food production per capita in Latin 
America decreased in the past decade— 
perhaps by as much as 10 per cent. 
While North America was expanding 
production some 40: per cent beyond 
the annual average for 1934-38, in- 
creasing exports threefold, and lifting its 
food supply per capita about 9 per cent, 
Latin American gross food production 
rose perhaps 10 to 15 per cent, exports 
held their own, and per capita food sup- 
ply may have been 2 per cent higher 
than in 1934-38; all this in a period of 
maximum incentives to food produc- 
tion. With population growing at a rate 
exceeding 2 per cent per year, food pro- 
duction failed to keep pace. Food sup- 
ply per capita cannot be maintained in- 
definitely at the cost of exports; one- 
fifth of food production that is currently 
exported consists in considerable part 
of commodities that would not meet the 
Latin American dietary deficiencies if 
retained within the area; and in any 
event, without these exports the balance 
of the economies and the developmental 
requirements would be upset by in- 
ability to finance imports. For this 
situation, practically every advisory mis- 
sion writes the same prescription: Bet- 
ter farming, better farmers. 

Considerable progress in the use of 
machinery, fertilizer, and pesticides was 
made in the past decade, thanks to the 
favorable relation of farm commodity 
prices to prices of these production aids, 
the urgent pressure to expand output, 
and changes in labor supply. But the 
_ advances have not come up to the im- 
provement shown in the more flexible 
regions of scientific agriculture. The 
number of tractors in use rose to 70,000 
by 1948-49, but the rate of increase was 
greater in North America and western 
Europe. Consumption of fertilizer from 
1936-38 to 1948-49 increased 50 per 
cent in Latin America, while the North 


American consumption rose about 150 
per cent. The pesticides were being 
developed rapidly, but their use in Latin 
America was handicapped by lack of 
trained extension-work -personnel to 
demonstrate uses and benefits, by lack 
of equipment for application, and by 
costliness of ‘imported supplies, so that 
use was largely limited to specialty 
crops and the vast plantation operations 
of foreign-controlled enterprisés. One- 
tenth to one-fifth of most farm crops 
continues to be surrendered to insects in’ 
Latin America. 

At the postwar peak, Latin American 
exports were more than three times as 
large as the average for 1936-38, reach- 
ing a high in excess of $6.2 billion. But 
the increase arose largely out of higher 
prices rather than larger volume of ex- 
ports, and in the past twelve months ex- 
ports have been falling at the rate of 
perhaps $100 million a month from that 
peak, with values maintained at even 
this level largely because of the market. 
strength of a single commodity—coffee 
—which currently is providing more 
than one-fifth of exchange availabili- 
ties. The failure to expand export 
capacity is in large degree a consequence 
of the character of developmental policy 
decisions in Latin America. 


REGIONAL MILIEU 


Tf the statistical picture is not bright, 
the environment in which policy is being 
worked out is even less satisfactory. 
The administrative machinery of the 
Latin American governments is reach- 
ing an all-time high in corruption, an 
all-time low in efficiency; and, perhaps 
even more significant, there is little 
effective public reaction to this situa- 
tion. Economic development is still a 
“showcase” operation in much of the 
area. Despite the endless protestations 
that economic development is definitely 
part of the content of Latin American 
nationalism, official policies tend to be 
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shortsighted, looking to a rearrangement 
cf the economy so as to reduce de- 
pendence upon world markets anc mini- 
mize the participation of foreign capital. 

The region is basically interested in 
buying insurance against con_inzencies 
in overseas markets for Latin American 
exports, rather than in exparding the 
productivity of its own economy. The 
end product of such policies 3 at best 
maintenance of an unsatisfactorily low 
standard of living, rather thar advance 
to higher material standards >f living. 
In the course of implemenfing such 
policies the region is creatirg a new 
group. of vested interests wkici may 
eventually attract to itself tke stigma 
which came to attach to the “Hack of 
productivity and Jack of scia! con- 
sciousness” of the older group o? land- 
owners. 

Ironically, the popular “sloganeering” 
of the region—down with co.orialism, 
up with industrialization—maz be con- 
tributing to maintenance of the tradi- 
tional inequality “in the distrDution of 
fortune and civilization” and hvs add- 
ing to the social strains which affict the 
area. The proportion of gcvemment 
expenditures devoted to unprocuctive 
activity grows steadily, refleccing in a 
practical way little interest in coastruc- 
tive measures such as soil conservation, 
agricultural extension work, and the 
like, which hold out the mos. promise 
of economic improvement. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


These are the realities of the situa- 
tion which any policy effort or the part 
of the United States must fully c2mpre- 
hend. They must be taken ic relation 
with the natural resources of the region, 
for Latin America is already ‘Sandi- 
capped in being among the least favored 
of the major regions of the vorid. It 
is the poorest of all the majcr -egions 
in energy resources. The proportion of 
total land area adapted to agricultural 


production is far less that that of Eu- 
rope or of the United States and little 
higher -han that of Africa. It has the 
least proportion of good soil in relation 
to total area. The relative extent, ac- 
cessibiltty, and degree of juxtaposition 
of mineral resources make it likely that 
there a-e in the area no potential first- 
line industrial centers to rival the north- 
east north central states of the United 
States, or the Ruhr, the Midlands, the 
Donets Basin, or the Kuznetsk Basin, 
and probably no potential important 
secondary industrial centers. The pro- 
portion of productive forest estate ac- 
cessible under existing technology is 
lower than that of western Europe or of 
North America, and the region is badly 
deficient in the softwoods whose in- 
creased consumption seems to be a 
fundamental of industrial development. 
The ba-riers to improvement and main- 
tenance of transport facilities are hardly 
matchel in any other region of the 
world. 

Pressing on this resource position is 
the fastest-growing population in any 
major erea in the world. And so slow 
has been the improvement in its tech- 
nological position that the challenge 
today is not merely to improve the ma- 
terial standards of living, but actually 
to mairtain existing standards. 


TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION 


The Rockefeller Office during the 
war developed a co-operative approach 
for technical co-operation involving 
joint control of funds, joint staffing, 
joint planning, and joint execution, 
with provision for steady increase in 
the prcportion of the expenditure car- 
tied by the foreign government. The 
program has continued in the postwar 
period. In the field of agricultural co- 
operation the Department of Agricul- 
ture early in January 1949 could report 
that more than 300 research and dem- 
onstrat:onal projects were progressing 
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under the agricultural station phase of 
collaboration, 54 in-service trainees were 


receiving training in fiscal year 1948, - 


and the work of advisory missions was 
being expanded. Meanwhile, the bud- 
get of the Inter-Departmental Commit- 
tee on Scientific and Cultural Coopera- 
tion expanded in seven years to fifteen 
times the expenditure at the beginning 
of the decade. Many lessons have 
emerged from this experience. 

First, the pace at which technical as- 
sistance under Point Four can be ex- 
panded is relatively slow. “Know-how 
by show-how” has definite limitations 
on the extent to which the process can 
be telescoped in time, whether it- be 
industrial technique or elementary edu- 
cation or good farming practices. 

Second, the major problem is not one 
of financing. In an area where the gov- 
ernments are spending $6 billion per 
year, the amount required for financing 
foreign technical assistance is trivial. 
This is true in terms of dollars, even 
during the much-publicized dollar short- 
age, as well as in terms of local cur- 
rency. The real problem is to persuade 
governments to recognize the priority 
which technological progress must as- 
sume in their thinking and in their 
budgeting if their countries are to show 
adequate and timely improvement in 
material standards of living. To the 
extent that a program accepts for the 
United States the role of international 
Fat Boy merely because: the amounts 
involved are'even less important in the 
budget of the United States, the’ risk 
of failure for the program will be 
greater, for the amount spent on tech- 
nical guidance does not alone determine 
the effectiveness of the program. 

Recognition in practical form of the 
priority which this subject must assume 
must go beyond the budget into the 
governmental machinery to permit ef- 
fectiveness of operations without politi- 
cal interference. Otherwise, agricultural 


extension work, public health activity, 
educational reform, are all likely to 
deteriorate into bureaucratic political 
operations which no-amount of continu- 
ing outside assistance can make effective. 

In this connection, it will be recalled 
that persistent criticism has been aroused 
by many of the attempts at agricultural 
extension work in Latin America which, 
politically controlled, ended up with 
excessive distances from farm to gov- 
ernment center—not physically, but 
mentally and staffwise. To the extent 
that technical guidance responds to a 
country’s own recognition of the wis- 


‘dom of devoting its funds to such pur- 


poses, there will also be saved the vast 
bureaucratic organizations and overhead 
which the specialized financial and eco- 
nomic agencies of the United Nations 
have already shown themselves capable 
of creating even in advance of function, 
and for which there is sufficient prece- 
dent in the Government of the United 
States. 

Third, it must be recognized that 
there are three and perhaps four coun- 
tries in Latin America which are so un- 
fortunate in their resources and in their 
present economic organization as to 


. Merit special consideration from this 


Government in the extension of techni- 
cal guidance and financial aid. It 
should be possible to set up special 
policy directives to permit special as- 
sistance for these countries, while still 
seeking to attract to the requirements 
for technological progress the apprecia- 
tion without which effectiveness in im- 
plementation is impossible. The al- 
ternative to placing these countries in 
a special category is to lower the stand- 
ards for the whole program in order 
adequately to serve this small minority, 
and such an alternative does not seem 
indicated. 

Finally, there is the fact that “know- 
how’ in many fields is a commercial 
preduct merchandised by American pri- 
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vate firms with established organiza- 
tions. They have a long record cf serv- 
ice in this field, and in most instances 
a very successful record. Remembering 
again the fact that the financial require- 
ments are not particularly lare in total 
availabilities of most of the La in Amer- 
ican countries, and that suck services 
must surely claim priorities as “essential 
imports,” any program underzaken on 
an intergovernmental basis shold ayoid 


interference with the free flow of these ` 


services in commercial form. 


GOVERNMENT-TO-GOVERNNENT 
FINANCING 


The problem of governmert-to-gov- 
ernment financing suffers from confu- 
sion as to the record. In th= United 
States there is a common beliet that the 
Export-Import Bank has beea en ez- 
tremely active and loose lending agency, 


held down only by the unwilliagness of . 


the Congress to authorize mor capital. 
. This is not borne out by the record. In 
Latin America there is a commen im- 
patience with the niggardly feshion in 
which the bank has dispense1 credits 
under its congressional autho-izations, 


and the suspicion that if the State De- . 


partment goes along with the bank in 
these practices it may be guilt of dou- 
ble talk in its pronouncement: regard- 
ing financial co-operation. “This too 
shows a lack of comprehension of the 
activities of the bank. 

Up to July 1, 1940 the bank had dis- 
bursed $73 million on Latin american 
credits under a policy which zorsisted 
largely of making loans as quid pro quos 
for political considerations and then de- 
laying disbursements as long as pcssible 
in order to gain political advantage 
with the least possible actua outlay. 
In the following five years the kank dis- 
bursed about $200 million œ Latin 
American credits, and in the fcur years 
to July 1, 1949 about $285 milion. It 
has been increasingly interested in ex- 


tending credits along the lines estab- 
lished by its policy directives, and it 
has been increasingly willing to have the 
credits drawn down as rapidly as possi- 
ble in order to accelerate the economic 
development for which the credits were 
intended. 

The pace of lending has not been a 
rapid one, The bank has ordinarily 
had available hundreds of millions of 
dollars which it could not put out with- 
out viclating its policy directives, i.e., 
the bark has not been hampered by a 
lack of funds. The great lesson of the 
period .s that unless there is a decision 
by the Congress to abandon sound lend- 
ing po-icies, there is no prospect of 
significant acceleration in the pace of 
lending to Latin America. On the 
other Land, if. Point Four is accom- 
panied vy a decision to lower the stand- 
ards, whether as an announced policy 
or by decision within the Executive 
Branch, much larger sums clearly can 
be put out in Latin America. 

The area of such deterioration of 
standards is capable of definition. The 
principles under which government-to- 
government financing has been pro- 
ceeding are these: (a) avoid lending 
for local-currency requirements; (b) 
lend omy where there is reasonable as- 
surance of repayment; (c) concentrate 
on Joans for specific purposes—project- 
financing as much as possible; (d) avoid 
those fields where private capital has 
indicated a willingness to invest; (e) 
hold to the general purpose laid down 


` by statute that the bank’s activities 


should serve to promote the foreign 
trade o: the United States. 

Both the Export-Import Bank and 
the International Bank have empha- 
sized in their public apologies for the 
relatively slow pace of lending that the 
great otstacle has been the lack of ade- 
quate engineering and economic studies 
out of which credits might be fashioned. 
It is urdoubtedly true that as part of 
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the general backwardness in technologi- 
cal matters a number of Latin American 
countries have failed to appreciate the 
need for technical studies to support 
their instinctive need for foreign credits. 
A great many missions have already 
been launched to correct this deficiency, 
and promise to be effective in broaden- 
ing the education of those charged with 
extension of credits and to diffuse more 
widely the knowledge that is already at 
the command of the more experienced 
men in the Latin American trade and in- 
vestment community. It remains true, 
however, that any appreciable effect on 
the volume of. lending will depend on 
alteration of the policy principles guid- 
ing the extension of credit. 

In 1949, the Export-Import Bank al- 
ready found it necessary to deviate from 
the principle of project-financing in 
making a balance-of-payments loan to 
Chile; and recent statements by Chilean 
financial authorities indicate that there 
will be additional demands for such 
financing in 1950, while the deviation in 
principle has been carefully noted for 
further reference elsewhere in Latin 
America, There have been repeated 
indications in Mexico and Brazil, among 
other countries, that the principle of 
avoiding ‘local-currency financing is ex- 
cessively restrictive, and strong pres- 
sure to deviate from this principle may 
be expected. But the greatest area of 
change in policy is that embraced by 
the directives to certify reasonable as- 
surance of repayment and to avoid 
fields in which private capital is inter- 
ested. These two directives are directly 
related. 

There are undoubtedly wide areas of 
investment in Latin America which can- 
not hope to attract private capital from 
the United States. Identified popularly 
as “public works,” they include fields 
commonly associated with government 
improvement of facilities and govern- 
ment ownership and operation, and 


fields where a social-rate structure is 
strongly indicated for reasons of domes- 
tic policy. Unless, however, the ca- 
pacity to create exchange to service 
such loans can simultaneously be ex- 
panded by other investments, the lend- 
ing agencies find themselves increasingly 
hesitant to certify that there is rea- 
sonable assurance of repayment. The 
great tendency under Point Four, there- 
fore, will be to broaden the sphere open 
to government-to-government financing 
in order to blanket-in those fields which 
promise to expand exchange availabili- 
ties and thus make the more legitimate 
area of government financing for public 
works reasonably assured of repayment. 
In this lies the great threat of Point 
Four to the basic principles of private 
investment to which this Government 
has up to now given at least lip service. 


FLOW or PRIVATE CAPITAL 


Discussions of the financial require- 
ments for industrialization frequently 
ignore the fact that the volume of do- 
mestic savings in many of the Latin 
American countries and the concentra- 
tion of such savings are such that local 
capital can largely meet the require- 
ments for the more simple consumption- 
goods manufacturing enterprises which 
characterize the initial phase of in- 
dustrialization. The major area of in- 
vestment requiring foreign capital in 
Latin America today is therefore the 
mineral, petroleum, and other extrac- 
tive industries, whose large risks and 
immense technological and financial re- 
quirements make them unattractive to 


1A social-rate structure is one that is 
geared to the over-all relationship of the 
utility enterprise to the economy, rather than 
to the simple objective of making the utility 
pay its own way. The associated benefits of 
cheap transport, power, or other utility may 
be such that it is worth while to offer lower 
rates for these services than would be neces- 
sary fully to cover costs. 
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local capital. Of the $974 nilion in 
private direct investments mad2 ir Latin 
America in 1945-48, $683 mflicn con- 
sisted of petroleum investmen:, $72 
million agriculture, and $2. million 
mining. 

It is precisely these lines -hat hold 
out the maximum hope for expanding 
Latin America’s capacity to export, and 
for providing thereby the imparted ma- 
terials needed to speed industr=alization. 
It is precisely in these lines, too, that 
resistance to the entry of private capi- 
tal is most often encountered in Latin 
America. It is in these lines that the 
pressure on the Export-Impert Bank 
has been and will be greatest :o substi- 
tute government-to-governmert ‘inanc- 
ing for private investment. It-is in 
these lines that American private capital 
has been least enthusiastic æout the 
proposals to accept a guarantee partner- 
ship with the United States Govern- 
ment. And any deviation in principle 
by the government lending agencies 
that opens up to the underdeveloped 
countries an alternative to sound devel- 
opment of these industries b> private 
capital is likely to destroy the Ccimate 
of investment for all privatz capital 
throughout Latin America. 


Tue Latin AMERICAN ATTITUDE 


Not long ago the Internatioaal Bank 
noted that “perhaps the most striking 
single lesson which the Bank hs learned 
in the course of its operations is how 
limited is the capacity of the under- 
developed countries to absor2 capital 
quickly for really productive purposes.” 
The experience of the Expo t-Import 
Bank over a longer period ha: a-so es- 
tablished that fact. It is equelly note- 
worthy that the pace at which. develop- 
ment can take place cannot be dictated 
by the United. States, howe-er com- 
mendable Point Four may seen to the 
people and their representatives in the 


Congress in the present glow attaching 
to intsrnational “do-gooding.” The 
viewpo nt of the Latin American policy- 
maker, the exigencies of internal politics 
in the individual countries, therefore 
become all-important. 

For the Latin American policy-maker, 
it is significant that in countries like 
Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay, which 
are furiously proclaiming their interest 
in accelerating the pace of economic 
development, there is less foreign capi- 
tal at the command of the economies 
than tkere was a decade ago. In most 
of suck countries the choice has been 
one made deliberately by the local gov- 
ernment, and not subject to challenge 
either >y interested private capital or 
by the United States Government. 
Further, in most of the countries there 
is as yət no significant indication of a 
willingress to provide a suitable climate 
of investment for those industries in 
which zhe largest investment potential 
is indicated. In the preliminary solici- 
tation of interest in negotiation of trea- 
ties of investment, there has been a 
tendency on the part of the Latin 
Americans to make reservations regard- 
ing those lines of investment which are 
actually the most promising in volume 
and po-ential effectiveness. Failing an 
immediate and genuine change in this 
attitude, the Latin American¢olicy- 
maker must be regarded aś accepting 
for his country a substantial slowdown 
in the pace of development—a decision, 
howeve-, that is fully within his compe 
tence tə make. 


LOWERING OF STANDARDS 


The creation of a large vested in- 
terest in the form of government and 
international-agency officials assigned to 
implementation of a Point Four pro- 
gram is likely to take the practical form 
of pressure for lowering of standards 
of co-operation to fit the ideas of of- 
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ficials in the underdeveloped countries. 
The authorization of additional sums of 
government money for loans to the un- 
derdeveloped areas is again likely to 
create pressure for a lowering of stand- 
ards, Once the error is made of as- 
suming responsibility for the failure of 
the underdeveloped areas to progress 
more rapidly, policy changes are likely 
to be swiftly improvised. 

Underlying the proposal for guaran- 
tee of investments, for instance, is im- 
patience with the volume of private 
investment and the willingness to ac- 
cept for the United States the respon- 
sibility which more properly attaches 
to obstructive developmental policies 
adopted by the other American repub- 
lics. Plausible motives for altering pol- 
icy directives are easily found. When, 
for example, the House Appropriations 
Committee was reviewing the lending 
philosophy underlying Latin American 
credits last February, it was told that 
creation of steelmaking facilities in 
Latin America made it possible to con- 
serve our own ore; and one Congress- 
man on the Committee was so impressed 
that he thought it might be well to 
extend this process to government-to- 
government financing of petroleum and 
copper production overseas, even though 
it would destroy. at one stroke the basic 
principle upon which the bank had been 
functioning since it was established. It 
is clear that deterioration of standards 
can be accomplished quickly. 


Latin AMERICAN REFORMS NEEDED 


If there is genuine urgency attaching 
to the developmental problem (and 
agreement is general that the process 
involves decades rather than years for 
significant changes), the urgency is in 
the need for domestic reforms within 
each of the Latin American countries— 
reforms in tax policy, in the character 
of government expenditures, in the 


state-owned ventures which stand as 
repulsive monuments to public policy, 
in land policy, in the ignoring of con- 
sumer interests in favor of a new class 
of politically powerful industrialists. 

Had Erazil, for instance, been genu- 
inely interested in development five 
years ago, it is not at all impossible that 
foreign private capital by now would be 
flowing .in at the rate of $50 to $100 
million per year for petroleum and 
mineral development; the ordinary in- 
flow of $30 to $40 million annually for 
other industries might have been dou- 
bled; the country might be on its way 
to self-sufficiency in petroleum instead 
of rationing and scrabbling for supplies 
to fuel ics industrial development; and 
vast sources of dollars in new produc- 
tive enterprises might be opening up to 
finance the power facilities and public 
works so urgently needed for the devel- 
opment of the country. 

Had Colombia shown genuine inter- 
est in expanding the productivity of its 
economy and broadening its base, it 
might today be enjoying a very sub- 
stantial ¿inflow of capital instead of a 
succession of check-outs by investing 
entities with proved records of develop- 
ment, and would not be perched so pre- 
cariously on the temporary market exu- 
berance of a single export commodity. 

Had Argentina chosen a different 
road to Cevelopment, it might today be 
approaching a realization of its full po- 
tentialities instead of having to scramble 


‘for cover from the wreckage of its as- 


sets and hopes in the past five years. 

Yet, the policy choices in each case 
were fully within the competence of 
each government to make. Neither as 
a willing Fat Boy nor as a prophet who 
feels that he has the Word can the 
United States inject itself successfully 
into these situations without creating 
for itself new problems in policy and op- 
erations far beyond what it is seeking 
to remedy. 
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POSSIBILITIES AND ACTUALITZES 


The decade of the 1950’s can be for 
Latin America an era of tremencous 
. economic development. It should be. 
It is not at all overoptimistic to ervisage 
$2 to $2.5 billion in private foreign 
capital being made available to Latin 
America under suitable conditions. And 
accompanying such a flow of private 
capital could be $1.5 to $2 billior. in 
sound programmed assistance -from gov- 
ernment sources that could be accom- 
plished without deviation from so.nd 
principles of government-to-government 
financing. 

Yet it would be foolish to igncre the 
trend of thinking in Latin Americe in 
order to hold out such a prospect. It 
would take a veritable revolut:on in 
Latin American policy thinking to s-im- 
ulate a major flow of private capital 
from the United States. The proklem 
for those who implement the Point 
Four Program will be to avoid the temp- 


tation to throw overboard the whole 
concept o: sound developmental financ- 
ing in order merely to expedite the flow 
of government money into Latin Amer- 
ica. The challenge is to win over the 
underdeveloped countries to techniques 
of investment and development which 
have proved sound, rather than to 
yield to uasound practices because they 
are the easy way out. 

In the past century investors have 
learned a zreat deal about the technique 
of successful investment in the course 
of sending into Latin America some 
$15 billion of capital and the advanced 
techniques ranging from the complex 
marketing structure of the banana em- 
pire of the Caribbean to the constantly 
improved methods of exploring and ex- 
ploiting petroleum resources, from build- 
ing of the Argentine railways to the es- 
tablishment of the great Volta Redonda 
steel mill. They made many mistakes. 
The lessons were often costly. But it 
would be tragic to ignore these lessons. 
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Needs and Opportunities in Africa 


By Vernon McKay 


ORD Hailey’s notable African Sur- 

vey concludes with the challenging 
thought that “the most formative period 
of African history” now lies before us. 
“Much that is done today,” he writes, 
“will have a decisive effect on the fu- 
ture of the African peoples.” In the 
long-range task of building a modern 
society, President Truman’s “bold new 
program” can be of invaluable aid. 
- Technical assistance and capital in- 
vestment alone will not solve Africa’s 
problems, but they are a vital part of 
any fight against the poverty, ignorance, 
and disease which cripple the continent 
today. 

The magnitude of the African chal- 
lenge is enhanced by the fact that the 
main lines of the continent’s future de- 
velopment are still obscure. Is the 
world’s largest remaining backward ‘area 
destined to be torn by conflict between 
Europeans and colonial peoples? Or 
can the ideal of co-operation advocated 
by Dr. James Aggrey, an outstanding 
Gold Coast African, still be realized? 
“In the harmony of the world,” Aggrey 
said, “as in the harmony of an organ or 
a piano, the black and white keys are 
both essential.” 

The Western world now realizes more 
than ever its need for African friend- 
ship, but today’s racial tensions along 
with memories of the darker pages of 
African history have already embittered 
many Africans. They have not for- 
gotten either the slave days when 
America “robbed Africa of Africans” or 
the imperialist era when Europe “robbed 
Africans of Africa.” Whether the harm 
done to race relations by these memories 
can be overcome will in part depend on 


the extent and the character of west- 
ern aid to Africa, and on the manner in 
which this aid is given. 
Tue IMPORTANCE OF AFRICA 
Not long ago many Americans still 


_ thought of Africa primarily as the land 


where Stanley found Livingstone. The 
impact of World War II, however, 
awakened the world to Africa’s impor- 
tance. The continent’s strategic value 
was brought home to the American peo- 
ple by the landing of troops in North 
Africa, and its economic value was 
called to American attention by the 
postwar economic crisis of western 
Europe. “In the first place we turn our 
eyes to Africa,” British Foreign Secre- 
tary Ernest Bevin declared in his nota- 
ble speech of January 22, 1948, in which 
he stressed the importance of finding 
colonial economic support for his pro- 
posed Western European Union. Brit- 
ish writers have also stressed Africa’s 
strategic role. “East and West Africa 
are links in a chain of defence in the 
new concept of equatorial strategy,” 
the London Times commented on No- 
vember 14, 1947. The development of 
South Africa as an industrial support 
for possible bases to the north has been 
urged in British and South African 
periodicals, and Africa’s valuable de- 
posits of strategic minerals, including 
uranium, manganese, tin, copper, and 
chrome ore, are well known. It is also 
significant that more than one million 
Africans. served in the armed forces of 
the western democracies in World 
War II. 

It is regrettable that the emphasis on 


all this publicity has been on Europe’s 
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need for Africa’s aid, with little atten- 
tion to Africa’s need for Europ2’s aid. 
Many Africans are quick to criticize 
development plans which are prsseatéd 
as ways to facilitate the succ2ss of 
the European Recovery Prograrr. The 
Point Four Program is based upon the 
much broader aim of world-wid= eco- 
nomic balance and growth, anc might 
therefore have a psychological advan- 


tage over technical assistance dhrough . 


the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. For the same reason, th= tech- 
nical assistance activities of the Jnited 
Nations and specialized agenc2s are 
likely to be particularly welcomed in 
Africa and should be given the widest 
possible support by both the United 
Stetes and ‘the colonial powers. 


Tue Mosr TROPICAL OF THE ` 
CoNTINENTS 


A program of aid for Africe under 
Point Four must take into full =ccount 
the main characteristics of the lead and 
the people. Although many əf the 
neads, opportunities, and probams of 
Africa are similar to those ‘disccssed in 
other articles in this volume, Af-ice has 
meny distinguishing characteristics. 

Africa is the most tropical of .1e con- 
tirents, a fact which has beer a bar- 
rier to European penetration. In the 
age of European expansion, colanists 
found climatic conditions like “nose of 
Europe in large parts of North america, 
Scuth America, and Australia; but in 
Africa this was true only of lim ted re- 
gions in the northwest: and so:th and 
of a few areas of high altitude. Al- 
though heat is not always extre ne, the 
temperature is high throughout he year 
in most of Africa, and the hurc-dity of 
the equatorial zone is enervatir2. 

Africa: extends 5,000 miles sa_tkward 
from the Mediterranean and 4,500 
iniles eastward from Dakar. Hs long 


coast line has few good harbors. Pene- 
tration by inland waterways is further 
restricted by sand bars blocking the 
motths of rivers, and by numerous up- 
stream tapids. To early explorers, 
Africa was therefore a forbidding land, 
and it is 20 accident that the continent 
was so long isolated from contacts with, 
other civilizations. 

The interior of the continent is: some- 
times described as a great inland pla- 
teau, the proportion of lowland under 
600 feet being smaller than in any other 


‘continent The edge of the plateau is 


close to che sea, often not more than 
twenty males inland. In most of south- 
ern and eastern Africa the elevation is 
over 3,0CO feet, with mountain chains 
reaching 11,000 feet in South Africa 
and, ‘in the case of the Kilimanjaro 
peak, over 19,000 feet in East Africa. 
North and west of a line running across 
the continent roughly from the Congo 
to the Red Sea, most of the land is be- 
low 1,50G feet. Exceptions to this gen- 
eralization are found in the Atlas Moun- 
tains which in Morocco reach over 14,- 
000 feet, the Ahaggar and Tibesti 
Mountains in the middle of the Sahara 
which reach over 11,000 feet, and the 
highlands between the Cameroons and 
Nigeria with one peak over 13,000 feet. 
' Despite its predominantly tropical 
character, the continent thus has a 
topograpay of considerable variety. A 
rainfall map of Africa reveals a similar 
diversity The vast, arid stretches of 
the Saha-a receive from 5 inches of rain 
a year dcwn to none at all. At the other 
extreme are the equatorial rain forest 
regions >f the Guinea Coast and the 
Congo Basin, receiving more thah 60 
inches a year. At one point on the 
western slopes of Cameroon Mountain 
a record 577 inches’ fell in 1919. In 


. East Afr.ca and for six or seven hundred 


miles ta the north and. south of the 
equatorial rain forest are areas of grass- 
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lands in which the rainfall varies from 
20 to 50 inches a year. 


RESOURCES 


How extensive are the mineral and 
food resources of this second largest of 
the six continents? Africa’s resources 
are far from being fully explored, but 
a word of caution is necessary to coun- 
teract the current tendency to exag- 
gerate the continent’s riches. Accord- 
ing to a recent estimate, although Africa 
occupies 20 per cent of the world’s area, 
it has at present only 7.5 per cent of 
the population, 3 per cent of the agri- 
cultural products, 9 per cent of the 
metals, 5 per cent of the’ railroads, and 
5 per cent of the trade. Africa’s desert 
areas are large and much of the remain- 
ing soil is poor, being deficient ‘in plant 
foods like calcium, potassium, and phos- 
phate. Agricultural production is fur- 
ther limited by primitive agricultural 
methods and by the physical inefficiency 
of a people suffering from malnutrition 
and disease. 

Africa’s wealth in gold and diamonds 
is well known, and the continent con- 
tains valuable deposits of many other 
minerals. What about coal, oil, and 
water power? Only in the Union of 
South Africa is coal produced in large 


quantity, although Southern Rhodesia,- 


the Belgian Congo, Madagascar, French 
Morocco, Nigeria, and Mozambique 
have coal resources. Small quantities of 
oil are produced in Egypt and French 
North Africa, but few geologists ex- 
pect important oil-bearing strata to be 
discovered. The possibilities of water 
power appear more attractive, since 
Africa’s great rivers give it the largest 
potentialities of any continent, possibly 
40 per cent of the world’s estimated 
500 million horsepower. Although less 
than 1 per cent of these water power 
resources are now utilized, several prom- 


ising dam projects are now under way 
or under investigation. 


Tue PEOPLE or AFRICA 


Who are the 190,000,000 people of 
Africa? Aside from more than four mil- 
lion Europeans, several million Arabs, 
and nearly half a million Indians, they 
come from three principal stocks— 
Bushman, Negro, and Hamite. This 
classification is based largely on dif- 
ferences in language and cultural traits 
rather than physical characteristics. 


‘The Bushmen in southern Africa are a 


very small group who are usually hun- 
ters and: who are among the most primi- 
tive peoples of the continent. The Ne- 
gro peoples inhabit the bulk of the 
continent from its southern tip north- 
ward through most of the Sudan. The 
Hamites include the Berbers and Tua- 
regs of French North Africa, the Copts 
of the northeast, and an eastern Hamite 
branch which is most prominent in 
Ethiopia and Somaliland. 

The Negro peoples of Africa may be 
divided into two main groups, the 
Bantu and the West African Negroes, 
each numbering more than 40 million. 
The Bantu, who speak languages having 
common features, live south of a line 
running across the continent from the 
French Cameroons to southern Kenya. 
The West African Negroes inhabit the 
Guinea Coast and the Sudan and have 
achieved the highest development of the 
arts and crafts among Africa’s peoples. 
This attempt’ at classification, however, 
is an oversimplification, for the mix- 
ture of racial stocks is very pronounced. 
Within each group, moreover, physical 
and cultural differences are often more 
striking than similarities. l 


LANGUAGE 


Further complicating the task of eco- 
nomic and social development are the 
facts that these diverse peoples speak 
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more than seven hundred vernecular 
languages and that the overrhelming 
majority cannot read or write Euro- 
peans who first entered Africa south of 
the Sahara found that there was no 
literature in the vernacular laagvages, 
although Christian missionaries inter- 
-ested in teaching the Bible have sub- 
sequently reduced between two and three 
hundred languages to writing. 

Most educated Africans now use 
English or French, but another compli- 
cation in the linguistic situation is the 
difference between British and French 
policy regarding the language of in- 
struction in the schools. The British, 
following the advice of professional edu- 
cators, use the vernacular as the lan- 
. guage of instruction for the fest few 
years, usually three or four, of school- 
ing. Where possible, as in four British 
territories of East Africa, a lingua 
franca, in this case Swahili, is wed. A 
considerable literature has now been 
produced in Swahili. On the cther 
hand, in Black Africa under French 
rule, the French language is the only 


official language of instruction in the ' 


schools. 

If technical assistance is to have last- 
ing benefits, Africans must be helped to 
develop their own abilities in profes- 
sional, technical, and adminstrative 
fields. Many Europeans still clinz to 
the fiction that Africans are incapable 
of doing skilled work, and in the Union 
of South Africa legislation restr.cts the 
opportunities of Africars to develop 
their talents. Happily, however. in 
several parts of the continent Africans 
have already demonstrated their capaci- 
ties by becoming outstanding leeders in 
law, medicine, education, religion, com- 
merce, and politics. 


POPULATION PROBLEMS 


- Unlike many of the underdeveloped 
areas studied in this volume, Adrica is 


not densely populated. In fact, with 
the exception of- Australia, Africa has 
the lowest density of population in rela- 
tion to area among all the continents. 
Aside frem the special case of the Bel- 
gian trust territory of Ruanda-Urundi, 
where 3,300,000 people live in an area 
of 20,5C0 square miles, a density of 
180 per square mile, most of the terri- 
tories of the continent have between 10 
and 50 persons per square mile. Al- 
though tais low population density has 
sometimes been attributed to such evils 
as the save trade, tribal warfare, or 
the high rate of disease, it may be that 
the poor physical conditions of the con- 
tinent are primarily responsible. De- 
ficiencies in the soil have resulted in 
malnutrition, which, in turn, has facili- 
tated the growth of disease. Technical 
assistance for agriculture, animal hus- 
bandry, and health is therefore espe- 
cially needed. 

R. R. Kuczynski, the best-known 
student of African demography, came 
to the conclusion in 1938 that the popu- 
lation of Africa was probably between 
138 and 163 million and was either 
stationarz or increasing very slowly. 
The wide margin of error allowed for 
by Kuczjnski in this estimate is a strik- 
ing indication of the inadequacy of 
African census statistics. Until re- 


- cently, most census figures in Africa 


have beer. “reasoned guesses” instead of 
facts. Africa will have to develop a 
much larger number of literate enumera- 
tors before an accurate census can be 
taken. 

There are now indications, however, 
that Kuczynski’s estimates may prove 
to have been too conservative. Under 
the auspices of the East Africa High 
Commission, a census‘based largely on 
actual enumeration rather than estimate 
was taken in 1948 in Kenya, Uganda, 
and Tanganyika. This census revealed 
a total of 17,249,238 people in the three 
territories, an increase of 45 per cent 
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over the 1935-36 official estimate. The 
rate of population increase in the area 
has been calculated to be about 1.2 
per cent per year. In other territories 
the rate of increase may be higher. 
Algeria, on Africa’s Mediterranean coast, 
had perhaps 3 million inhabitants when 
the French came in 1830, has 9 million 
today, and may contain 20 million at 
the end of the century. In Southern 
Rhodesia the present rate of natural in- 
crease is officially stated as 2.81 per 
cent per year, and in Northern Rho- 
desia, 2 per cent. In the Belgian Congo 
and French Equatorial Africa, on the 
other hand, authorities not long ago ex- 
pressed the belief that the population 
was ‘declining. 

In any case, it is clear that the col- 
lection of accurate population records is 
one of Africa’s important needs. Infor- 
mation on the age, sex, marital status, 
and income, as well as the number of 
the population, is required. Popula- 
tion records are essential for important 
administrative decisions like the alloca- 
tion of land, regulation of the recruit- 
ing of labor, and efficient planning for 
education and health. The statistical 
field is therefore an important field for 
technical assistance. A start might be 
made by setting up in Africa south of 
the Sahara one or more statistical 
schools along the lines of those con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization in Mexico 
and Iran. 


EXISTING DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


Many plans and agencies for African 
development are already under way. 
One interesting example is the United 
States Economic Mission in Liberia, 
which was inaugurated in 1944 .under 
the wartime Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration and is now an integral part of 
the American Embassy in Monrovia. 
Although now operating on a reduced 


budget during a temporary transition 
period, the Economic Mission has had 
an annual budget of approximately 
$300,000. At the moment, the mission 
has an authorized personnel of 10 Amer- 
icans and 41 Liberians. It has made 
preliminary reconnaissance surveys of 
most of Liberia’s resources, has formu- 
lated plans for economic development, 
and, upon request, has provided techni- 
cal assistance in aiding Liberia to im- 
prove its seriously inadéquate food 
supply. United States technicians have 
thus pointed out opportunities for the 
profitable production of a relatively 
large number of mineral and agricul- 
tural commodities in a country whose 
resources were hitherto unknown and 
where rubber is almost the only signifi- 


“cant commercial crop. Technical as- 


sistance funds under Point Four would 
strengthen the mission by enabling it to 
provide training and operational assist- 
ance for technical services. 

More important are the development 
plans of the colonial powers in their 
own possessions, particularly the Brit- 
ish Colonial Development and Welfare 
program, The United Kingdom is con- 
tributing £120,000,000 over a ten-year 
period ending March 31, 1956, most of 
which is to be spent on the development 
of British Africa. Money from this 
fund is to be supplemented by loans 
raised by the colonial governments and 
by local revenues. In May 1949, ten- 
year plans from 21 colonial govern- 
ments had been approved, the largest 
of which is for Nigeria whose 23,000,000 
people are to receive £23,000,000 from 
British funds and are to raise an ad- 
ditional £32,000,000 themselves. Al- 
though these early blueprints earmarked 
the major part of this money for health, 
education, and other social services, 
emphasis is shifting toward agriculture, 
industry, transportation, and communi- 
cations. As the Nigerian ten-year plan 
comments, however: 
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Nigeria is involved in a viciot= circle. 
Improvements of the health and shysique 
of the people are impossible witsow ex- 
penditure on the necessary services, while, 
on the other hand, the money necesazy to 
perform and maintain these servces will 
not be forthcoming until the productive 
capacity of the people has been increased; 
yet this again cannot be brought amt un- 
til the general health and standard o7 liv- 
ing of the people have been imprevel. 


To break this vicious circle, as well 
as to expand production of African 
foods and minerals which will save or 
earn dollars, the United King&om has 
also established two economic cavzlop- 
ment corporations—the Colonal De- 
ve.opment Corporation, which is au- 


thorized to borrow up to £110=00,000° 


frem the government for the pu~Dose of 
carrying out colonial developme=t roj- 
ecis, and the Overseas Food Corpora- 
tion, which can borrow up to £55=100,000 
for projects in colonial territomes and 
elsewhere in the Commonwealt-. 
More recently France and =elzium 
have launched colonial deveopment 
programs. In 1946 France set ap a 
Fends d’investissement pour le aével- 
oppement économique et social Jes ter- 
ritoires d’outre-mer (FIDES) which 
combines contributions from bcth met- 
ropolitan and colonial govemmmrcents. 
Estimates for expenditures in France 
Overseas from this and other ftad for 
the year 1948-49 totaled 37 billion 
francs, including 12 billion frencs of 
private investment. The Belgans be- 
gan work on a ten-year plan ‘or the 
Belgian. Congo and the trust -erritory 
of Ruanda-Urundi in 1947. VW ith the 
twofold aim of developing 3 more 
diversified private industry and a more 
prosperous and efficient native Dooula- 
tion, the Belgians have estime-zec the 
cost of the most immediately c2sirable 
projects at 50 billion Belgiar Congo 
francs, or nearly one billion do <ars. 


Co-CRDINATION OF PLANNING 


A further step forward, both in colo- 
nial development and in international 
co-operation in Africa, is the joint un- 


‘dertaking of the British, French, and 


Belgian governments to co-ordinate cer- 
tain aspects of their colonial planning. 
Since the end of World War II, close 
contacts have been established between 
London, Paris, and Brussels. In Africa . 
successfu. conferences on veterinary 
problems public health. and communi- 
cations vere held at Dakar and Accra . 
in 1946 and 1947. These conferences 
were a prelude to important talks among 
the Brith, French, and Belgian gov- 
ernments in Paris on May 20-23, 1947, 
at which an agreement was reached to 
hold eight more technical conferences. 
in Africa between 1947 and 1950. These 
conferences are being attended by rep- 
resentatizes of other governments, and 
by Africans as well as Europeans. 

The Soil Conservation Conference at 
Goma in the Belgian Congo in Novem- 
ber 1948 is a good example of this con- 
structive effort. Fifty-four Belgian 
delegates and 47 delegates from British, 
French, and Belgian territories in 
Africa, tae Union of South Africa, and 
the Fooc and Agriculture Organization 
drew up resolutions calling for (1) the 
establishment of a bureau in Paris to 
disseminate information on soil con- 
servation in all African territories, (2) 
the co-ordination of technical informa- 
tion on East, Central, and South Africa, 
and (3) the study and classification of 
African soil and the establishment of a 
pedological service with headquarters 
at Yangembi in the Congo. 

The Enropean powers have also called 
upon the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration to provide American geolo- 
gists, topographical engineers, railway 
engineers, economic consultants, and 
other technicians to undertake prelimi- 
nary survey work in Africa. To provide 
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guidance for this work, the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Coopera- 
tion in March 1949 set up an Overseas 
Territories Committee which has made 
a study of technical assistance now 
available. It is thus clear that although 
the President’s Point Four is “bold” 
and “new” as an expression of American 
interest and assumption of responsi- 
bility, the idea of the economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped colonial terri- 
tories already has firm roots in Africa. 


NEEDS AND OPPORTUNITIES 


Although needs and opportunities for 
technical assistance in specific terri- 
tories are too numerous to list, they are 
everywhere urgent in the fields of agri- 
culture, communications, education, and 
health. Secondary industries are needed 
in many parts of the continent, and a 
few areas are ready for assistance in 
hydroelectric projects and primary in- 
dustrialization. 

Technical assistance in the agricul- 
tural field is particularly needed. Poor 
soil, adverse climatic conditions, the 
physical debility of workers, crude agri- 
cultural ‘techniques, and Jack of pecuni- 
ary incentive have kept productivity 
extremely low. Agricultural missions 
are needed to determine the suitability 
of the soil for new crops, to locate addi- 
tional water supplies, and to teach im- 
proved farming techniques. The num- 
ber of agricultural experimental stations 
should be increased and emphasis should 
be placed on ways and means of dis- 
seminating to the people the results of 
the work of these experimental stations. 

Along with increased production, Af- 
rica needs better transportation facili- 
ties for the movement of goods and 
persons. Assistance in the development 
of improved communications is an es- 
sential part of any plan to break down 
the isolation which retards progress. 
Plans for the improvement and exten- 
sion of railway facilities are being care- 


fully studied by the governments con- 
cerned and by ECA. The problem of 
improving and co-ordinating transporta- 
tion south of the equator was discussed 
at a Conference on Central African 
Transportation, which met in Lisbon in 
May 1949 at the invitation of the Por- 
tuguese Government. 

Personnel and equipment for a cam- 
paign against the ravages of the tsetse 
fly also merit a high place in a technical 
assistance program. In certain terri- 
tories in the equatorial belt more than 
one-half of the total land area is unin- 
habitable because of this insect, which 
transmits sleeping sickness to human 
beings and nagana to cattle. The Brit- 
ish have already endeavored to fight 
the tsetse fly by several methods, in- 
cluding the cutting down of trees along 
river banks to deprive it of the shade 
it requires, and extensive spraying with 
DDT. More recent is the British dis- 
covery of a new vaccine known as 
antrycide for the injection of cattle. 
An American entomologist who recently 
visited British territories in Africa un- 
der the ECA program was impressed by 
the need for still another method, 
namely, the fencing of certain areas in 
which wild animal life is known to be 
infected. 

Among Africa’s most urgent needs is 
a campaign to combat the soil erosion 
which threatens the livelihood of mil- 
lions. Serious damage results from the 
heavy rainfall of the tropics, and Af- 
rican agricultural practices have ac- 
celerated the process of erosion. The 
proposals adopted at the promising Soil 
Erosion Conference held in the Belgian 
Congo in 1948 are worthy of assistance, 
since closer co-ordination of erosion 
policy between British and neighboring 
territories is much needed. 

Still another promising project for 
technical assistance lies in the field of 
irrigation and hydroelectric power. In 
Algeria, for example, preliminary studies 
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have revealed the probable 2xistence 
of vast quantities of fresh water 250 to 
300 meters below the surface in the 
plateau area southwest of Algiers. Suf- 
ficient water is believed available to 
supply a major irrigation project for a 
hundred years. If properly channeled 
through the mountains to the northern 
plains, it might produce up to ore bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours of electricity an- 
nually. 

Many of these technical assistance 
projects will tend to increase the dis- 
ruptive effect of western civilization on 
African society, producing a cultural 
“shock” which arouses passive or even 
subconscious resistance and mistrust. 
The employment of social anthropolo- 
gists to devise ways and means of 
cushioning this “shock” should be an 
integral part of any technical assistance 
program. 


Wat Asour CAPITAL INVESTMENT? 


Technical assistance rather than capi- 
tal investment has been emphasized in 
this chapter because the investment cli- 
mate in much of Africa is at present 
unfavorable for private American capi- 
tal. Although a number of European 
leaders have stressed the need for Amer- 
ican capital if African development is 
really to succeed, a deeply rooted sus- 
picion of American motives is found 
among Europeans in both colonies and 
metropolises. This suspicion takes the 
farm of a twofold fear that the United 
States is aiming to free Africa from 
European control and that American 
business seeks to supplant European 
business. 

The Union of South Africa, into 
which American investors have put an 
estimated $100,000,000, is the most 
favorable market for American capital. 
Much of the rest of the continent does 
not yet have enough of the basic public 
facilities to attract private investors. 
There are, of course, exceptions to this 


rule. For example, even in a backward 
area of southern Nigeria, the United 
Africa Company has recently opened a 
$3,000,CO00 air-conditioned plywood fac- 
tory wich $400,000 worth of American 
machinery. ; 

Politizally, moreover, the appeal of 
socialism is strong in certain African 
territorizs. The outstanding Gold Coast 
nationalist leader, Dr. J. B. Danquah, 
believes that “if socialism, with all that 
it impli2s, is good enough for Britain, 
it must be good enough for the Gold 
Coast.” Danquah writes that “the Rus- 
sians heve achieved marvelous results” 
but that “their methods were not so 
marvelous.” He calls for socialism with 
democracy, a free government author- 
ized by the people and for the people. 
His views are important because the 
pace of political changes has rapidly ac- 
celerated in British West Africa since 
the end of World War II, and the Gold 
Coast is nearing self-government. 

Privaze capital' can find opportuni- 
ties in Africa, but public capital is re- 
quired to meet many of the continent’s 
basic nesds. Guarantees against certain 
nonbusiness risks for private investors 
are provided for in the Point Four 
legislation now before Congress. An- 
other possibility worthy of considera- 
tion is -epresented by the current ex- 
perimen:s of certain underdeveloped 
countries in combining public and pri- 
vate capital in government-supported 
corporafions assuring fair returns to 
private :nvestors. 


IMPORTANCE OF AFRICAN 
PARTICIPATION 


The success of a Point Four program 
for Africa will depend not only on the 
extent of American aid, but also on the 
manner in which it is extended. “There 
are millions of people in the world... 
whose kunger for food and material 
needs, great as it is, is not greater than 
their yearning for a place of honor and 
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equality,” Madame Pandit of the Indian 
Delegation told the United Nations 
General Assembly on November 20, 
1947. Madame Pandit’s penetrating 
observation indicates that the psycho- 
logical importance of winning African 
confidence is, in the last analysis, as 
urgent as the problem of finding money, 
men, and materials for economic devel- 
opment. 

African participation in the plan- 
ning and execution of technical assist- 
ance projects should therefore be as ex- 
tensive as possible, and emphasis should 
be placed on the training of Africans 
for technical work. The effective con- 
tinuation of work begun with technical 
assistance depends to a large extent on 
increasing- the number of competent 
African craftsmen, technicians, and ad- 
ministrators.. Training might be pro- 
vided through special programs in the 
` field, through the loan of teachers to 
African institutions, and through the 
sending of Africans overseas for study. 
It should not be overlooked that bring- 
ing an expert to Africa is several times 
as expensive as sending an African 
overseas. 

Technical assistance is more effective 
when the governments concerned win 
the prior approval of the people of the 
colonies for projects affecting them. 
This has sometimes been done through 
submission of proposals to colonial legis- 
lative bodies. Another step of vital im- 
portance is the use of qualified Africans 
at a high level in the planning and 
carrying out of economic development. 
While the number of Africans with the 
necessary training is at present small, 


there are now more than 1,700 Africans © 


studying in the United Kingdom, more 
than 1,000 in France, and more than 
400 in the United States, the great ma- 
jority of whom are from British and 
French territories in West Africa. A 
third important step is the use of care- 
ful publicity and public relations work. 


Maximum publicity should be given to 


- all instances in which Africans are em- 


ployed in posts of significance and 
responsibility. 

American Negroes have already par- 
ticipated effectively in United States 
programs of technical assistance over- 
seas, and their further participation 
would be highly desirable to counteract 
stories of discrimination or lynching in 
the South which are frequently publi- 
cized in Africa, Needless to say, Soviet 
propaganda capitalizes on its opportuni- 
ties in this field. A growing number of 
educated Africans, moreover, are at- 
tracted by Soviet-inspired propaganda 
concerning the rapid educational and 
economic development of the Soviet 
Union and the absence of racial dis- 
crimination there. A Point Four pro- 
gram for the economic development of 
Africa might therefore be of political 
importance as a positive step by Ameri- 
can democracy in marked contrast to 
the vague promises of communism. 


STUDIES or AFRICA 


Private philanthropic organizations 
could make a real contribution by de- 
veloping African studies in the United 
States. Technical experts going to Af- 
rica need a knowledge of that continent 
in addition to skill in a technical field, 
but there is no center in the United 
States organized to provide this knowl- 
edge. The best effort in this direction 
is the work of the Department of An- 
thropology at Northwestern University, 
which gives courses on Africa and is 
seeking to develop a more comprehen- 
sive program. 

Two years ago a self-constituted 
Board of African Studies, representing 
a major proportion of American scholars 
with specialized knowledge of Africa, 
held a number of meetings to discuss 
ways and means of developing African 
studies in the United States. Conscious 
of limited teaching personnel and stu- 
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dent interest, this group discussed the 
possibility of establishing a co-2perative 
program of African studies among sev- 
eral participating universities, along 
with a summer school which weuld pool 
common facilities.’ 

The universities of the United States 
give many programs of European, Latin 
American, Far Eastern, and N-ar East- 
ern studies. The time has arrived for a 
full-fledged program of Africaa studies 
at a major university, preferabuy in the 
area around Washington or New York. 
Satisfactory inauguration of such an 
undertaking will require the participa- 
tion of European experts with cclonial 
experiencé. Even with this heb, it will 
be difficult to get such studizs under 
way, but the need is great, and ultimate 
success is almost certain. 
to providing technicians with tae neces- 
sary knowledge of Africa, an Arican- 
studies organization of this type could 


In acdition . 


serve im an advisory capacity on the 
Point Four program. 


THE AFRICAN CHALLENGE 


Wher. future historians look back 
upon our times, they will find the most 
significant events not in our wars and 
revolutions, but, as Arnold Toynbee has 
ventured to prophesy, in the encounters 
now taking place between civilizations. 
Since the nature of Africa’s encounter 
with western civilization will largely 
determine the shape of the continent’s 
future, Europe and America are con- 
fronted with a challenging opportunity. 
Africa’s tremendous needs require not 


-only Europe’s aid but a full-scale Point 


Four program planned and carried out 
with the energy, imagination, and money 
of the American people. With this help, 
Africa may yet be transformed into an 
equal partner in a free world. 


Vernon McKay, Ph.D., Waskingion, D. C., is Specialist on Dependent Area Affairs 
in the Dapariment of State, in waicz position he has <erved as adviser on United States 


delegations at several sessions of the United Nations Trusteeship Council. 
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served as assistant professor of léstcry at Syracuse Uxiversity and as research associate 
on colonial problems for the Forezgn Policy Association, and in 1947 he studied in British 
West Africa on a research grant for- the Carnegie Corporation. He is author of numer- 
ous articles on trusteeship and ofer colonial questions. : 


Point Four with Reference to the Middle East* 


By Harrorp L. Hoskins 


HE Point Four Program aims fun- 
damentally at “making the benefits 
of our scientific advances and industrial 
progress available for the improvement 
and growth of underdeveloped areas.” 


A LOGICAL AREA 


The program thus naturally finds 
one of its principal areas of potential 
application in the Middle East, which, 
with reference both to its territorial 
size and to the lives of its inhabitants, 
is one of the great depressed areas of 
the world. Taken as a whole, it is arid, 
deficient in natural resources, thinly 
populated, and primitive in style of life. 
This broad generalization requires a bit 
of qualification, however, for some lo- 
calities have ample rainfall, others are 
well irrigated; some overlie the world’s 
greatest petroleum reserves, represent- 
ing unmeasured values; at least one— 
the delta of the Nile—is densely popu- 
lated; and the metropolitan centers in 
several of the Middle Eastern countries 
represent high levels of culture. Never- 
theless, these circumstances are excep- 


tions to the rule: taken as a charac- ` 


teristic area, it is far below the levels 
of development of western countries in 
general standards of living. 

Thus, a nation which feels qualified 
and disposed to share its achievements 
and material goods with peoples less 
fortunate will find in the countries of 
the Middle East a very suitable outlet 
for its altruistic impulses on the basis 


* For the purposes of this survey, the Middle 
East, about whose proper boundaries there 
has been much discussion, has been taken to 
include Egypt, Turkey, and Iran, and the 
other countries embraced by these peripheral 
limits. 
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of need alone. However, there are 
other and purely practical grounds for 
seeking to apply Point Four formulae 
to the area. Most significant is the 
fact that here the continents of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa meet and merge and 
thus form a principal frontier in the 
vast struggle between two world power 
alignments—the United States with its 
allied and associated nations, on the 
one hand, and the Soviet Union and its 
satellites, on the other. Although Point 
Four presumably was not conceived and 
set forth as a feature of American 
foreign policy primarily as a political 
instrument, its moral effects assuredly 
will not be without political value, and 
it is important beyond measure that an 
area so strategically situated should be 
strengthened and confirmed in its pref- 
erential inclination toward the West. 
A good many of the problems to be 
encountered in effecting this westward 
orientation would appear to be suscep- 
tible of approach by one or another of 
the avenues implicit or explicit in the 


Point Four Program. 


A certain amount of preliminary 
study and experimentation along lines 
in keeping with the Point Four Pro- 
gram was carried on during World War 
II by the Middle East Supply Centre. 
This agency, set up by the British Gov- 
ernment in 1941 and made into a joint 
Anglo-American instrumentality in 1942, 
was charged with the task of protecting 
the population of Middle East coun- 
tries from unusual hardship in conse- 
quence of the war. A good many short- 
term measures were instituted by the 
MESC, principally to.ensure an ade- 
quate food supply in the area independ- 
ent of imports; but it very quickly be- 
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came evident that considerable 2xpert 
study of local conditions woulc b2 nec- 
essary before any major improvement 
could be effected in food production, 
aad the work of the Scientific Advisory 
Mission of the Centre along this line 
will bear directly on Point Four pro- 
jects. Unfortunately, the MESC did 
not long survive the war that gave rise 
to it; but in view of the fact that it 
was a co-operative undertaking, the 
record of its administrative experience 
will serve as a useful guide in any 
future developmental undertakings. 


CHARACTER AND EXTENT OF 
UNDERDEVELOPMENT 


To what extent the Middle East 
countries are underdeveloped is hard to 
say. In relative terms the question is 
not especially difficult, for gereral liv- 
ing standards are far below those of 
the United States and most of western 
Europe. In many regions there has 
been little change since very ancient 
times. Intrinsically, however, the mat- 
ter is not so simple. If, as seems prob- 
able, the greater part of the area com- 
prising the Middle East is not ca- 
pable of extensive improvemen: beyond 
present levels, and if few natural re- 
sources can be found and developed as 
a basis for industrial growth, it may 
be inaccurate to speak of the vast un- 
derdevelopment of Middle Eastern 
countries, should this imply that by 
means of American technical advice and 
capital investment regions that are 
fandamentally barren can be made to 
tarive and to support substant.al popu- 
lations on a level of health, happiness, 
and culture which would be considered 
satisfactory by Americans. However 
genuine the good will of those who will 
undertake to aid in improving these 
countries, it will be essential, if effort 
and monetary resources are not to be 
wasted, to obtain at the outset < clear 
picture of what can and canrot be 


achieved through technical assistance 
and financial aid and investment. 

Basic to any consideration of con- 
ditions in the Middle East is the fact 
that, in every country, the population 
is predcminantly rural, poverty stricken, 
and unveceptive to change. Any pro- 
gram aiming at the improvement of 
living standards must be concerned 
first and foremost with problems touch- 
ing the character, the tenure, and the 
utilization of the land. To understand 
these problems is to understand the 
Middle East. Cairo and Alexandria are 
large cities, to be sure; yet in Egypt 
70 per cent of the population lives— 
or rather exists—on the soil, and in 
other parts of the Middle East the 
rural pepulation comprises as much as 
95 per cent of the whole. It is peasant 
life thet sets the prevailing standard 
of livirg, therefore, and seeing. that 
the peasant from time immemorial has 
been pzeoccupied almost wholly with 
securing a subsistence rather than with 
thought of capital gain, it is not difficult 
to comprehend the nature of the prin- 
cipal kuman problem that must be 
attacked before much can be accom- 
plished that would be in keeping with 
the aims of Point Four. © 

Rura. populations in the Middle East 
are not unprogressive for lack of native 
ability. Placed in more favorable en- 
vironments, they almost invariably pro- 
duce dependable, intelligent workers. 
It is only that through long centuries 
their struggles for existence with the 
forces of nature, the demands of con- 
quering and ruling elements, and the 
philosophies of their religious faiths 
have imbued in them a fatalistic atti- 
tude not susceptible of change by or- 
dinary means. This is not surprising 
when if is considered what tremendous 
disadvantages these rural masses have 
had to contend with, nor is it surpris- 
ing that, among peoples having the 
highest birth rate in the world, a con- 
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siderable proportion in each generation 
have not survived. By such a rigorous 
process of natural selection, those that 
reach maturity are tough, resistant, and 
naturally wary of the helping hand. 

Nevertheless, it is not improbable 
that considerable improvement in liv- 
ing conditions can be made in every 
part of the Middle East through the 
application of technical knowledge, if 
not also through the investment of 
foreign capital. In order to form an 

‘jdea as to the extent to which scientific 
methods and the application of develop- 
ment funds may be expected to increase 
the productivity of various parts of the 
area and thus contribute to a more 
satisfactory standard of living, it will 
be useful briefly to survey some of the 
existent conditions and the obstacles to 
be overcome. 

The principal limiting factor in the 
life of the Middle East is the relative 
lack of water for agricultural purposes. 
Plant growth at a rate to bring reason- 
able returns on seed and labor requires 
a very delicate balance of essential 
factors—soil, moisture, temperature, 
and sun; and one of these in particular, 
moisture, is distributed very unevenly 
and, as a rule, very inadequately over 
the area. Only in certain mountainous 
districts and around the coasts of the 
Black, Caspian, and Mediterranean Seas 
is rainfall ample for agricultural needs. 
Elsewhere, those who work the soil must 
have recourse to underground water 
from wells and springs or to water 
diverted from streams and rivers and 
to “dry farming.” Even so, great areas, 
such as the Rub‘ al Khali in southern 
Arabia and the Dasht-i-Lut in Iran, are 
so completely destitute of potable water 
as to be unable to support human life 
under even the simplest economy. 
Areas that would be submarginal if de- 
pendent on rainfall alone, are able for 
a time, when supplied by irrigation, to 
produce abundantly, as in the case of 


the Nile delta, which presently supports 
a population density in some districts 
of 2,000 to the square mile, probably 
unequaled anywhere else in the world. 
Thus, the waters of the Nile, the Tigris, 
the Euphrates, the Orontes, and many 
smaller streams, although not well 
suited for navigation, are altogether 
vital in the life and activity of the 
Middle East, and can be further uti- 
lized to material advantage. 


PROBLEMS OF THE RURAL AREAS 


The fact that the greater part of 
the volume of water carried by the 
rivers and streams of the area is not 
now employed, while great tracts of 
waste land not far removed could be 
made productive by a supply of mois- 
ture in the growing seasons, has led 
many to believe that by the construc- 
tion of great barrages and irrigation 
canal systems many agricultural prob- 
lems can be solved. Lasting solutions, 
however, are not so simply found. In- 
deed, the complexity of most problems 
to be dealt with in the Middle East can 
be illustrated by the fact, only now 
coming to be appreciated by agrono- 
mists, that surface and subsurface water 
alone often will bring only temporary 
relief to a thirsty land. 

The Nile delta itself will serve as a 
case in point. At numerous points in 
the delta region it is unwise for the 
fellah, in preparing the ground for his 
crops, to disturb more than a few inches 
of topsoil. A deeper plowing tends to 
bring up soil so heavily impregnated 
with mineral salts as to inhibit the 
growth of most crops. This situation 
arises from the fact that much of the 
land has no outlet to the sea. The 
waters of the Nile which reach the soil 
through innumerable irrigation canals 
and ditches, while fresh, are not pure; 


‘each cubic yard bears its tiny burden 


of salts. When, under the perennial 
irrigation system, the Nile flow is used 
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merely to moisten the soil from. which 
it presently evaporates, a tesidue of 
‘salts slowly accumulates, wasked by the 
occasional winter rains into tie subsoil. 
Since no provision as yet exsts for 
flushing out and draining off these ac- 
cumulations, many parts of th: delta, 
which received the “boon” of p=rennial 
irrigation a few generations azo, are 
slowly losing their product-vicy, and 
unless methods can be devised for 
“sweetening” such sections, saoner or 
later they will be fit only for the grow- 
ing of the date palm, which pr=fers an 
alkaline soil, or will have tc te aban- 
doned altogether. 

A situation of this nature in more 
aggravated form exists in the famed 
Al Kharj oasis in Saudi Arabic. Here 
in a two thousand acre tracz is the 
model farm of King ibn-Sard. Under 
the direction of an American agricul- 
tural expert and staff and financed by 
the King’s oil royalties, expe-iments are 
undertaken in the development of food 
and forage plants adapted te tie Arab- 
ian environment. From tke 4jorticul- 
tural point of view the wncertaking 
has been a distinct success, but in 
another respect it is probakly doomed 
to eventual failure. The tract iz watered 
from a deep natural reservoir, whose 
waters are hardly potable. Every irri- 
gation channel is rimmed with alkaline 
salts. The basin which corstmutes the 
oasis has no outlet to the sec, end hence 
from year to year as new sections of 
sandy waste are put to the 3Ilcw, others 


must be abandoned as nə longer 
productive. 
Comparable instances abound in 


the Middle East area, particularly in 
regions where an annual reinfall of 
six inches or less is unequal tc the task 
of leaching and carrying away the salts 
borne by the waters of amy irrigation 
system. ‘The villages and walled cities 
abandoned intact in earlier times in 
parts of Iran appear to offer riute testi- 


mony perhaps not so much to the ab- 
sence >f water as to the problem of 
drainage. Even in regions of abundant 
rainfal., such as those adjacent to the 
Caspian and Black Seas, unproductive 
and malarial swamps give emphasis to” 
the drainage problem. Any significant 
improvement in agricultural economy is . 
not a question of water supply alone; 
the method of its utilization is fully 
as important, and methods well suited 
to on3 environment may be very ill 
adapted to others. Í 

Before western technology can bring 
about a proper relationship of natural 
resources to economic results, careful 
studies in numerous related fields will 
be.caLed for. Failure to follow through 
has been fraught with grief on previous 
occasions, as for example in the sub- 
stitution of perennial irrigation for the 
basin system in Egypt by the British 
occupation administration. There are 
limits, therefore, to the extent that irri- 
gation alone can improve the agricul- 
tural production.’ While considerable 
further use can be made of some of ‘the 
princ:pal rivers and likewise of some 
underground streams, the drawbacks 
in suface irrigation should be well un- 
derstood in advance of the construction 
of new irrigation systems, such as that 
now being projected for the Yarmuk- 
Jordan Valleys by the Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan or those proposed for 
parts of the Sudan and the Euphrates 
Valley. In any event, the fresh water 
resources available place an absolute 
limit to the recovery and employment 
of waste land: their effective utilization 
offers a major challenge to such tech- 
nical assistance* as can be provided 
under Point Four. 


OTHER OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT 


Forns of land tenure 


Unfortunately, problems affecting the 
relationship of soil and water make up 
but one group of those which stand in 
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the way of agricultural progress. Most 
of tbese are of very-:long standing. 
Forms of Jand tenure, which appear to 
have come down from ancient times 
almost unchanged, are various but 
almost wholly restrictive in effect. Sel- 
dom has the peasant had any recog- 
nizable legal claim to the land under 
his tillage, and since any sign of im- 
provement would generally mean an 


increase in exactions from landlord and 


tax collector, there was no incentive of 
any kind to improve either the soil, 
cultivation methods, tools, or provisions 
for domestic life. 

Even today, under governments 
which profess to stem from the popular 
mandate, little improvement has been 
made in landholding and tax collection. 
All the governmental regimes in the 
Middle East are relatively new, rela- 
tively inexperienced, and inclined to 
accept the land system and the plight 
ofthe unvocal agricultural worker as 
inherited from’ the previous order. 
Probably it will be the task of years 
to work any considerable change along 
this line. The roving desert nomad 
obviously enjoys a much. greater degree 
of freedom than the agriculturist, but 
he is also of much less consequence to 
the welfare of the state. The very cir- 
cumstance of his nomadism rules him 
out as an important element in the im- 


provement of the society to which he 


belongs. 


Lack of transport facilities 


Another piece in the traditional pat- 
tern is the absence of means of trans- 
port in large sections of the Middle 
East. Lacking means for marketing 
surplus agricultural products in metro- 
politan centers, most cultivation has 
been for local consumption only. The 
great rivers of Mesopotamia and Egypt, 
. and the Nile in particular, have served 
to a limited extent as channels of trans- 
portation and communication, but only 


with the building of railroads and high- 
ways in Anatolia and Syria and the de- 
velopment of the Delta Railways in 
Egypt in the early years of the century 
was a beginning made in the moderniza- 
tion of the districts thus opened up. 
There are szill extensive regions in east- 
ern Turkey, in Iran, and elsewhere that 
are almost wholly without contact with 
the outer world, and whose only con- 
tribution to the welfare of the state 
consists of grudging payments to the 
tax gatherer and equally grudging con- 
tributions of sons to the national mili- 
tary establishment. Any hope for a 
better life for many of these isolated 
communities may lie in the workings of 
Point Four. Where nature is suff- 
ciently co-cperative, new types of crops, 
access to -narkets, and even a slight 
opening of the door of opportunity to 
individual initiative in time would work 
wonders with the “static East.” 


The ruling classes 


Not the least of the many situations 
to be faced in any effort to build up, 
strengthen, and modernize the peoples 
of the Middle East is the character of 
their governments. Great changes have 
taken place both in governmental theory 
and in administrative procedures in 
nearly all parts of the area since the 
breakup of the old Ottoman Empire. 
These changes are most conspicuous 
and perhaps most genuine in Turkey 
itself, and are least apparent in Saudi 
Arabia. Undoubtedly the limited in- 
troduction of European institutions and 
methods into parts.of the Middle East 
during the mandates administrations 
has been influential, as has the employ- 
ment of European advisers in various 
offices of state from time to time—a 
practice actively begun by Mehemet Ali 
Pasha as Viceroy of Egypt early in 
the last century. i 

But whatever reforms have been 
made in the central management of the 
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state, few, even in the mandete: areas, 
have reached as far as the e2rarian 
worker. Land tenures, taxes. lecal ju- 
dicial institutions, and officia} actitudes 
have remained much as they were in 
earlier times. In no country of the 
Middle East is proportional political 
representation to be found, and as a 
rule any representation of the agrarian 
class is confined to co-operatives cz other 
-types of associations. Vozins and 
officeholding, consequently, generally 
‘are viewed as the perquisites of the 
landholding elements—that is, of the 
wealthy and privileged—which means 
simply that vestiges of medievalism 
nearly everywhere still persis. 

In the application of Pomt Four 
whether in terms of technical assistance, 
governmental loans, or private rapital 


investment in mines, irrigation schemes, 


industries, or transportation facilities, 
these conditions will have to be taken 
into consideration. Change cen be 
brought about only slowly, for the 
privileged families and vested interests, 
which control public policy te = large 
extent in all parts of the Middle East, 
are sensitive to their own intecests and 
will seldom be sympathetic to measures 
which might result in a dimiaution of 
their importance in affairs of staze. It 
cannot be emphasized too strongly, first, 
that the utmost tact will need to be 
employed in bringing forward projects 
of any kind involving chang2s in or 
modifications of time-honored customs, 
however altruistic the motive mey be; 
and second, that results soaugkt for 
should not be expected too fromptly, 
for in this area haste must de made 
slowly. 


The health problem 


The nature and prevalence oi Cisease 

- alone mark the Middle East as a na- 
tural objective for Point Four activities. 
Partly owing to climatic condit ons, but 
even more to ignorance, filth, ard su- 


perstit.on, the area is the habitat of 
whole categories of contagious and in- 
fectious ailments the effects of which 
contritute markedly to the continuance 
of extremely low standards of living. 
In Egypt the plagues invoked by Moses 
to aid in the liberation of his people 
are still at work, sturdily reinforced by 
others. Malaria, typhoid, dysentery, 
trachoma, tuberculosis, bilharzia—a 
consequence of the perennial irrigation 


‘system—sleeping sickness, typhus, chol- 


era, smallpox, and venereal disease will 
merely suggest the many types of 
disease endemic and often epidemic in 
the land of the Nile. Arabia for many 
centuries has been plagued with the 
ailments brought in annually by pil- 
grims to the Holy Cities—ailments 
which even modern quarantine regula- 
tions kave not been able entirely to 
control. To a greater or less extent 


. human disease accompanies low living 


standards throughout the Middle East, 
and only an extremely high birth rate 
has kept the various populations at 
their present levels. 

Any improvement in living conditions 
of the ‘nert masses therefore must be 
precede] or accompanied by a reduction 
in the disease factor. Fortunately, 
effective methods of treatment now ex- 
ist for each of the ailments likely to be 
encountzred. Some of these have been 
developed, in fact, at that important 
salient cf western culture, the American 
University of Beirut. Some have been 
applied locally in the course of their 
operations by American and British oil 
companies, precursors of the enterprises 
anticipazed by Point Four. However, 
these ar2 but samples of what can be 
done. A comprehensive program of 
treatmert and preventive measures will 
call for mobilization on a major scale. 
of medical experts and equipment; 
it will bə very costly and time-consum- - 
ing; and’ it, will have to contend with 
bureaucracy, suspicion, and religious 
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prejudice. It is doubtful whether at 
present any of the native governments 
is prepared to embark on a major 
health program, even if the best 
of American scientific knowledge and 
health equipment were made available. 
Yet without very considerable progress 
in eliminating pest-breeding conditions 
and in building up the general health of 
‘the agrarian and industrial populations, 
Point Four has little meaning to the 
Middle East. 


Population increase 


The health problem, of course, brings 
up one of the most controversial ques- 
tions inherent in the Point Four con- 
cept: that of the relationship between 
the raising of standards of living in 
underdeveloped areas and increases in 
‘population. It has been noted that the 
birth rate among the peoples of the 
Middle East is extremely high. It is 
safe to say that the population currently 
subsisting in any part of the area ap- 
proaches the maximum that can be sup- 
ported by the present type of economy. 
Some districts, in fact, are consider- 
ably overpopulated. The population of 
Egypt at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century was not in excess of two 
and a half millions. As life and prop- 
erty became relatively more secure, 
the population quickly responded and 
at present, despite a heavy rate of mor- 
tality, it approximates twenty millions, 
at least five of which may be regarded 
‘as surplus, there being on an average 
only two and a half acres per head of 
rural population. That is to say, any 
betterment of living conditions within 
the past century has resulted merely in 
an increase in population rather than 
in an appreciable improvement of the 
standard of living. 

Since it is difficult to believe that 
there would be any virtue simply in 
increasing the number of mouths to 
be fed on a bare subsistence basis, a 


Point Four program might well be en- 
gaged in a futile undertaking, could it 
not make sure of inculcating the idea 
of voluntary limitation in the birth rate 
while making available the benefits of 
medical science and contributing to an 
increase of productivity in agriculture 
and industry. The Middle Eastern gov- 
ernments are becoming conscious of this 
dilemma, and their enthusiasm for Point 
Four undoubtedly will be influenced by 
their doubts as to the net effect of 
development measures. 


CHARACTER OF MIDDLE East INDUSTRY 


It is at least implicit in the Point 
Four Program that material benefits are 
to be expected from the industrial de- 
velopment of relatively underdeveloped 
areas. In his original statement, Presi- 
dent Truman expressed the belief that 
“all countries, including our own, will 
greatly benefit from a constructive pro- 
gram for the better use of the world’s 
human and natural resources.” He 
proposed a “more vigorous application” 
of scientific and technical knowledge in 
those parts of the world now lacking in 
industrial strength, believing that this 
is the “key to prosperity and peace.” 
A brief examination of the circum- 
stances affecting industrial growth in 
the Middle East will aid in formulating 
an idea as to such needs and oppor- 
tunities as there may be for the appli- 
cation of Point Four in this direction. 

It has been shown already that, 
broadly speaking, the Middle East is 
rather deficient, as compared with other 
great areas, in many of the elements 
generally regarded as requisite for rapid 
industrial expansion, such as favorably 
situated deposits of coal and iron ore, 
abundant water power, suitable climate, 
well-developed systems of communica- 
tion and transportation, capitalist 
classes, and skilled workers. Climatic 
factors and scarcity of the natural re- 
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sources needed may have had mach to 
do with the lack of response for up- 
wards of a century to the st rrings of 
the industrial revolution in Europe. 
But there have been numercus other 
discouraging factors, also: vemliży and 
stagnation in the Ottoman anž Fersian 
Empires; the entrenched pos‘ticns of 
the great landowning classes and the 
absence of a middle class; the emphasis 
placed on the virtues of quiet ccntem- 
plation by religious leaders anc phi- 
losophers. The impulses which zt last 
created industrial beginnings in parts 
of the Middle East came from without 
—inroads on indigenous bandicraft 
production by western manzfactured 
goods, the emancipation of Turks and 
Arabs from the Ottoman regime, effects 
of steam navigation and rail transpor- 
tation, and revolutionary changes due 
to two world wars. 


State-controlled enterprise 


_» With reference to the objectives of 
Point Four, however, it should be noted 
that although modern industry in the 
Middle East may be owing ir part to 
western influences, it has never taken 
on any of the characteristics of the 
industrial revolution in Europe. [thas 
been strictly state enterprise ir one 
guise or another. In Turkey 2nc to a 
large extent in Iran, industry Fas taken 
the form of etatism and aims at au- 
tarky. In Egypt and Iraq there are 
more signs of private enterp-ise, but 
under close state direction. [n Saudi 
Arabia there is essentially no incustry 
other than that represented ty petro- 
leum, a’state monopoly, which is pro- 
duced under contract by foreign cor- 
porations. There is very little modern 
industry in Syria, Lebanon, ard Hash- 
emite Jordan. 

The new state of Israel, which is 
rapidly becoming industrialized, is in 
no sense typical of the Midcle East, 
containing as it does such large pro- 
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portions of skilled and semiskilled labor 
from Europe and the United States 
and having access to outside sources 
for the capital required for develop- 
mental uses. Under these circum- 
stances, it is not a logical candidate 
for Point Four assistance. It will sérve 
the Point Four Program usefully, how- 
ever, as an object lesson of what can 
be done in a barren land with adequate 
funds and human skills. 

An inportant part of President Tru- 
man’s argument for Point Four is rep- 
resentec by the statement that “experi- 
ence stows that our commerce with 
other countries expands_as they pro- 
gress industrially and economically.” 
Probably in a very broad sense, this 
thesis can find support. That some- 
times there are exceptions to the rule 
is obvicus, the Soviet Union being a 
conspictous case in point. To a much 
more lmited extent and for other 
reasons, the countries of the Middle 
East als may not follow the rule. Here 
industry has been built up not by pri- 
vate erterprise but by governmental 
initiativ2, not for monetary profit but 
rather for political purposes. American 
capital will not be unwelcome in this 
process, to be sure. The Iranian Gov- 
ernment, for example, has employed an 
American firm, Overseas Consultants, 
Inc., to manage its seven-year develop- 
ment program, in the hope that heavy 
American dollar investment will follow. 
Thus far, however, the exact nature of 
the enterprises to be developed is not 
very clear. 

In ths case of Turkey, which (with 
the exception of Israel) has made the 
greatest strides in industrial develop- 
ment, msthods of promotion and financ- 
ing have departed boldly from the 
usual practice in the Occident. They 
represent state-planned and -subsidized 
industrial growth, supported as much by 
market controls as by the tax structure, 
and maintained quite independent of 
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world markets. Production centers 
have been established, in many in- 
stances quite without reference to eco- 
nomic factors and only in answer to 
what have been regarded as the best 
interests of a state required by external 
circumstances to be industrially strong 
and self-sufficient. 


OUTLOOK FOR INVESTMENT 


If this is a more extreme case than 
is found elsewhere in the Middle East, 
it is at all events typical of the attitude 
to be found throughout the area. Also, 
it illustrates quite eloquently the diffi- 
culties that may be encountered under 
Point Four in the encouragement of 
capital investment by American or other 
Occidental corporations in the develop- 
ment of industries in this part of the 
Orient with any expectation of deriving 
normal profits from such operations. 
Any prospect of a return on the invest- 
ment will depend on the attitude of 
thé state, whose action will be guided 
wholly by the concepts of its officials 
as to what course will be most likely 
to redound to the welfare of the state. 
It is not likely that in the foreseeable 
future there will be any recourse from 
the necessity of transacting all business, 
if not directly with officers of state, at 
least with organizations subject to close 
state control and supervision. More- 
over, in countries where conditions of 
education are so very poor and experi- 
ence with modern business methods is 
so very limited, there is no alternative, 
pending the painful process of the rais- 
ing of cultural levels, to the develop- 
ment of all forms of industry from 
above. Prospects for the development 
of profitable business and commercial 
relations with countries of the Middle 
East under such circumstances assur- 
edly are not very bright. 
` Even in the field of petroleum pro- 
duction, where foreign enterprise is al- 


together essential because of both the 
capital and the technical processes 
required, the long-term outlook for 
profitable operations is not too encour- 
aging. Thus far, contracts have been 
generous and returns on huge invest- 
ments such that, in some instances at 
any rate, ten or fifteen years of unin- 
terrupted production and marketing 
bring returns equal to the invested 
capital plus a fair rate of interest. But 
already the heyday appears to have 


passed. ‘The respective princes, own- 


ers of the fabulous oil reserves, are 
pressing for largely increased royalties 
at a time when the world market in 
oil is no longer expanding and eventual 
expropriation is not beyond the bounds 
of possibility. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The inescapable conclusion is, there- 
fore, that, as a few American firms 
already have discovered, the Middle 
East is not likely soon to be brought 
into close harmony with the United 
States and with American ideals and 
institutions through business and com- 
mercial ties. Even if conditions in the 
area were more receptive than they are 
at present to the investment of foreign 
capital, it might well be the wiser course 
to channel United States Point Four 
operations through the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies or, alter- 
natively, to work conjointly with Great 
Britain in what is still to a considerable 
extent an area of particular, as well 
as traditional, concern to the British. 
There are close British treaty relation- 
ships still with Hashemite Jordan, Iraq, 
and Egypt, the last of these being a 
joint partner in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, where extensive reclamation 
projects are to be carried out. Perhaps 
it is not entirely gratuitous to observe 
that, in view of the nature of the con- 
test with communism, nothing would be 
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gained if, in- pursuance of a United 
States Point Four program in the 
Middle East, a principal ally were to 
become estranged. : 
What major work, then, can ke under- 
taken by the United States under the 
Point Four Program in this very strate- 


gic area? Because of its fundamental | 


poverty and measured capacity for de- 
velopment and the special interests of 
other powers, must the Middle East 
continue to be a likely field for the 


workings of communist pressure and 


influence? Undoubtedly there is much 
that can be done, although, to be 
effectual, it will have to be undertaken 
with care and discretion and with hope 
of returns in terms of friendly atiitude 
rather than to any great extent in 
dollars. Some of the things that lie 
within the purview of Point Fcur, par- 
ticularly in the way of scientific investi- 
gation, already are being done. A United 
Nations economic survey (the Clapp 
Mission) has pointed the way tcward 
numerous other desirable undertakings. 

One step of deep concern to the Ara- 
bic world will have to do with the re- 
settlement of the thousands- of families 
displaced from their homes in Falestine 
in the process of the creation o? the 
state of Israel. Whatever the causes 
of this upheaval, the Arab nations 
ascribe the tragedy to the Machiavel- 
lian tactics of the United States and 
Great Britain. 
being studied by the United Nations; 
both private and public funds-ere pro- 
viding for’ interim relief. In Saudi 
Arabia the Arabian American Oil Com- 
pany has set-a fine example for Ameri- 
can business by instituting an adequate 
wage scale for its Arab employees and 
providing for them and their Zamilies 
modern housing, training schocls, and 
elementary schools. The company has 
aided the state, also, with many cech- 
nical services not specified in the oil 
territorial concessions. 


While this problem is- 


Educational undertakings 

Tnvaliable work inspired by Point 
Four idzals has been carried on in the 
area for many years by the American 
Univers.ty at Cairo and by the educa- 
tional units of the Near East -College 
Associafion, notably Robert College and 
the Istenbul Woman’s College on the 
Bosporus and the American University 
at Beirtt. Through these and recently 
through associated secondary schools in 
Damascis and Baghdad, American 
ideas ard ideals have been penetrating 
nearly all parts of the Middle East. 
Until World War II, in fact, these 
schools provided almost the only con- 


-tinuing contacts between the United 


States and the peoples of the area other 
than those maintained by diplomatic 
and consular officers. 

Having won the deep respect and 
esteem >f the influential elements in 
all the Middle Eastern countries for 
their devoted and ‘unselfish work in the 
fields of medicine, agricultural science, 
and political and social science, it re- 
mains for the United States only to 
augment. these efforts in order to ac- 
complish: many things. The Voice of 
America is known in the Middle East 
and valted as a form of propaganda. 
Infinitely more can be achieved through 
educational undertakings in the field 
if these are well conceived and insti- 
tuted wizh the co-operation of the local 
governments only where they are de- 
sired and needed. 

Above all, it is essential that those 
who may be charged with the formula- 
tion anc carrying out of projects as 
part of the Point Four Program should 
bear in mind that United States ways 
and means and standards, products of 
the American environment, may not be 
equally yell suited to other peoples and 
other types of circumstances. They 
should hesitate to plunge into the field 
with- any thought of attempting an 
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ideological or even technological con- 
quest of proud and sensitive peoples 
whose methods may seem antiquated 
but are nevertheless adapted to the en- 
vironment and whose metropolitan cul- 
ture in certain respects is inferior to 
none. Friends are. not often made 
merely by gifts or loans of money, 
sociological service, gratuitous counsel, 
or even attractive business proffers as 
from a superior folk to those of ‘less 
enlightenment. 


As a matter of foreign policy 


Fortunately, it probably is not neces- 
sary to multiply the wheels of in- 
dustry and to draw upon every pos- 
sible source of fresh water for the 
reclamation of waste land in order to 
create barriers to the spread of com- 
munism in the Middle East. The bar- 
riers already are in place; for there is 
little or nothing in the gospel of Marx 
and -Lenin, with its regimentation and 
collectivism, that appeals to the 
strongly individualistic inhabitant of 
the Middle East, be he Turk or Kurd, 
Iranian or Arab. Utter destitution and 
misery may bring any people to grasp 
at promises, however specious; hence 
it does behoove the free nations to do 
what lies in their power, for this reason 
if not for others also, to alleviate 
actual want. But beyond that, the 
Middle Easterner of any class needs 


only friendly understanding and ap- ` 


preciation and some assurance that in 


‘the hour of military crisis the strong 


arm of the West will give him support, 
perhaps only because of the strategic 
position which he occupies in world 
relationships, to strengthen his resist- 
ance to infiltration or encroachment 
from the North. Memories of Turks 
and Iranians are not so short that they 
do not recall their many previous un- 
happy experiences with the Great 
Northern Power, nor do they misin- 
terpret the great silence of neighboring 
groups who have had the misfortune 
to be drawn behind the Iron Curtain. 
Despite the probable limits to the 
range and amount of foreign invest- 
ment and trade, Point Four, as the 
manifestation of the ideals of a great 
free nation, will be likely to find in 
the Middle East one of its principal 
fields of endeavor. Many needs are 
there to be served, and equally as many 
opportunities for accomplishment. Re- 
tirns from effort expended may be 
slow, however, and must be sought prin- 
cipally in terms of friendly relations 
and the satisfactions that spring from 
good and unselfish deeds, rather than - 
from material rewards. Such achieve- 
ments will not be without their practi- 
cal values in view of the nature of the 
great-power, unlimited-stakes contest, in 
which Point Four, if administered in- 
telligently, can be a very effective fea- 
ture of United States foreign policy. 
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Problems of Economic Development in India 


By DANIEL THORNER 


O one can question the acuteness 

of India’s material povety. Few 
would want to freeze things as they are, 
or turn the clock back to rzstcre the 
simpler institutions of some legendary 
Golden Age. Most would welcome 
measures designed effectively tc mod- 
ernize the Indian economy and reise the 
standard of living. To wat extent 
will the Point Four proposals, as cur- 
rently described, contribute t3 the at- 
tainment of these ends? 

The goal put forward under Point 
„Four is the promotion of wcrld peace 
through the improvement of the living 
conditions of the peoples in the most 
improverished areas of the ~vorld—on 
the assumption that such an improve- 
ment will contribute to political stabil- 
ity. |The Point Four Program calls for 
the application of modern technology 
for the development of these areas, 
primarily through private investment 
and private enterprise, combined with 
the good offices of the United States and 
the co-operation of other go-ernments 
and agencies, particularly tke United 
Nations. ; 

Key elements of this progran, it must 
be stated at once, are not new to India. 
While the country is overwhelmingly 
rural, it also has a significart nucleus 
of modern industry. There is an elabo- 
rate railway network, witk modern 
workshops; a large cotton textile in- 
dustry; the world’s chief jute and bur- 
lap factories; two iron and steel mills; 
half a dozen ordnance plants; and a 
wide variety of light industries. Ex- 
cept for the railways and the ordnance 
plants, which are owned and operated 
by the government, all this isdustry is 
carried on by private enterprise, and 
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much əf it was originally financed by 
private British investment. In 1938- 
39 there were about a thousand more 
or less modern industrial plants in the 
country as a whole, employing about . 
two million workers. 


BEGINNINGS OF MODERN INDUSTRY 


Thus, India has had. some familiarity 
with fcreign investment and with mod- 
ern industrial technology under a sys- 
tem of private enterprise. The result 
has been a severely limited industriali- 
zation, far inferior to that of Japan but 
much greater than that of China (ex- 
cluding Manchuria) or any other part 
of what formerly was colonial Asia. 
What, then, was the net gain, the bene- 
fit, from this sharply limited industri- 
alizatim? Out of the activity con- 
nected with it emerged tiny but very 
wealthy groups of merchants and fac- 
tory owners. At the other end of the 
economic scale appeared several mil- 
lion factory workers, whose individual 
money income was undoubtedly higher 
than that of the typical villager. And 
in the same cities with the merchants, 
factory owners, and factory workers ap- 
peared the mass of petty shopkeepers 
and members of the host of distributive 
and sevice trades typical of the large 
moderr city. It is questionable, how- 
ever, whether conditions in the Indian 
cities represented, for the bulk of the 
inhabitants, a significant improvement 
over the older style_of life in India’s 
mud villages. The Indian factory cities 
of the twentieth century are notorious 
for their overcrowding. Nowhere in 
the wo-ld today are there slums worse. 
than tie single-story bustees of Cal- 
cutta or the multi-story ckawls of Bom- 
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bay. Modernization or industrializa- 
tion, as it has occurred in India up to 
the present, has failed to bring with it 
anything like a “decent, satisfying 
life.” 

If the economic development of India 
simply produces more such slum-studded 


Calcuttas and Bombays, it may not be ` 


worth the price. One great problem, 
then, is how to carry through indus- 
trialization in such a way as to raise 
the standard of living during the long 
process of industrialization. Conceiv- 
ably, since industrialization is primarily 
an urban process, it might be carried 
through at the expense of the country- 
side, by squeezing more out of the 
/ peasantry; but such a program is 

neither desirable nor practicable in 
India. 

Clearly, the further application of 
modern know-how in India is not a sim- 
ple matter; nor, in the existing social 
and economic framework, can it be 
expected automatically to ease the peo- 
ple’s burdens by raising their standard 
of living. That this is the case should 
surprise no one familiar with the pain- 
ful experience of England during her 
own industrial revolution more than a 
century ago. The subsequent develop- 
ment of modern industry in Bismarck’s 
much-agitated Germany, in Imperial 
Japan, and in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics should make it plain 
that industrialization is a most arduous 
process. There is no royal road to in- 
dustrialization, and, as Simon Kuznets 
has emphasized, the going grows harder 
for those countries left behind in the 
first waves of industrialization. As the 
gap widens between the economic levels 
of the most advanced western countries 
and the least developed eastern coun- 
tries, the latter have to undergo ever 
greater hardships if they are to try to 
catch up with the West. Hence, the 
rapid economic development of India 
may give rise to more problems than it 


resolves; far from contributing to peace 
and stability, its hardships may well 
stimulate unrest and disorder. In a 
brief article, no pretense can be made of 
dealing adequately with so basic a ques- 
tion as this. What can be done, how- 
ever, is to examine India’s development 
to date, particularly those aspects which 
bear closely on the Point Four Program. 


STATUS oF PEASANTS 


Prior to the advent of the British, 
India’s economy was local, self-sufficient, 
decentralized. Under the British aegis 
India was opened up, covered with rail- 
ways, and linked with Europe by mod- 
ern steamships. By a variety of means, 
large numbers of India’s peasants were 
turned into producers of cash crops for 
distant or overseas markets. For their 
returns they became dependent on 
world prices set in far-off Liverpool or 
even Chicago. Indian life.thus became 
bound up with the recurrent cycles of 
prosperity and depression which have 
been so familiar and painful a feature 
of modern western history. 

In this process the economic basis of 
India’s myriad of village communities 
was destroyed: by 1914-18, agriculture, 
as a means of livelihood for the ordinary 
peasant cultivator, had broken down. 
The great majority of India’s peasantry 
over the last three decades have not 
been able to gain enough returns from 
their labor to meet their minimum 
costs; they have been going further and 
further into debt, and have been forced 
first to mortgage and then to give up 
their land. The typical Indian peasant 
now is not an independent proprietor 
but a landless laborer or a debt-ridden 
tenant. 

This process is by no means limited 
to India. It has been going on in other 
parts of Asia, in Africa, and in Latin 
America, where commercial agriculture 
has been introduced in a colonial or 
quasi-colonial setting. But the process 
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has probably gone further in India than 
anywhere else, not only in terns of the 
number of people involved, bat also in 
terms of the acuteness of tae break- 
down. Two out of five peessarts, 40 
per cent, neither own nor rent land; 
they are employed only pat of the 
year, and their wages, wher paid in 
money, generally are less thar 23 cents 
per day. Another 25 to 30 per cent 
are tenants on or proprietors cf tiny 
patches, who have virtually nc prospect 
of making ends meet. The Jaf or of this 
immense mass supports a smell but 
powerful segment of Indien society 
. composed of city-dwelling absentee 
‘andlords, moneylenders, commodity 
merchants,. shopkeepers, ard other 
middlemen .1 The power of tLe middle- 
men rests not only on their -ontrol of 
zhe supply of credit but also cn the fact 
zhat often the three functions cf mar- 
xeting, shopkeeping, arid morey!ending 
are combined in one and the same per- 
son. The peasants, in disposirg of their 
harvests, cannot hope to bzrgain on 
equal terms with banias to whom they 
are already indebted and from whom 
they regularly need advances of seeds 
or money for the next year’s caltivation. 

The land tenure system, tk= revenue 
structure, the control of credi., end the 
marketing arrangements make it pos- 
sible for the landlords, mor=ylenders, 
and other middlemen to siphon off the 
benefits of any improvements which the 
cultivating peasants may make. How, 
then, can there be much impetus to 
‘echnical progress? It is primarily be- 
cause of this social framework that crop 
production methods, by and large, re- 
nain the time-honored ones dzting back 
io pre-British times. 


1īt is outside the province of tks article to 
axplain how these conditions deveoped. For 
a concise discussion of the questin, see the 
article by D. R. Gadgil, “Problems cf Rural 
Life” ih India Speaking (Tue Aawets, Vol. 
233 [May 1944], pp. 84-91). 


Lack or INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Had there been a large-scale develop- 
ment of industry over the past century 
and a 1alf, it is possible that the posi- 
tion of the Indian peasantry might not 
have deteriorated so badly. Factories 
might have’ drained off large numbers 
of people from the-land and perhaps left 
the peasants in a stronger position to 
bargair. with landlords and middlemen. 
But” irdustry and urbanization have 
proceeded at a snail’s pace. Little more 
than cne-tenth of India’s population 
lives in cities. And these cities are 
primar.ly centers of foreign and do- 
mestic commerce rather than of in- 
dustry. Workers in modern factories 
numbe- at most 1 per cent of the total 
populazion. 

Of the modern plants which did grow 
up in India, practically none was of 
the heavy durable goods variety which 
might have served as the foundation 
for a kroad development of industry in 
the conntry. Rather, the types which 
emerged were primarily of the service 
and ertractive varieties, which helped 
India :o fulfill its function as a sub- 
ordinate part of the British metropoli- 


‘tan eccnomy. The principal Indian in- 


dustry which competed with Britain 
was cctton textiles, that is, a light in- 
dustry. Thus, although India was the 
first country of Asia to feel, via Britain, 
the impact of western Europe’s indus- 
trial revolution, she herself has never 
gone tirough the full cycle of that in- 
dustrial revolution. ' 


HEALTH AND POPULATION 


Alorg with British rule went health 
and administrative measures to make 
India a safe and reliable exporter of 
raw materials and market for British 
manufactured goods and capital invest- 
ment. These measures reduced the 
death rate, and since they were not 
accompanied by simultaneous measures 
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to reduce the birth rate, a rise in popu- 
lation was inevitable. i 

Measures to reduce the birth rate, 
analysts of population tell us, inevit- 
ably involve the fostering of modern 
technological urbanized society. The 
societies in which low birth rates and 
the small-family pattern have appeared, 
writes Frank W. Notestein, “are those 
dominated by the values developed in 
modern urban life.” - In regions which 
have not undergone well-rounded mod- 
ernization, birth rates have remained 
high.” 

For economic reasons, British rulers 
of India did little to foster indigenous 
industry or urbanization in India, and 
at times did much to inhibit them. 
Thus British rule involved for India a 
“differential diffusion of western cul- 
tures”: it brought to India some of the 
aspects of modern civilization which 
lower the death rate; it kept back those 
aspects of modern civilization which 
tend to lower the birth rate. The popu- 
lation of the subcontinent grew from 
250 million in the 1870’s to more than 
400 million in the 1940’s. 


Economic PLATFORMS ‘OF INDIAN 
NATIONALISM ` 


_ India, then, has been a “backward,” 
underdeveloped country, notable for its 
intense poverty and its rapidly growing 
population. Economic hardships, com- 
bined with the popular resentment of 
India’s colonial status under alien rule, 
led to the growth of nationalism in the 
country. 

Organized nationalism first appeared 
in the last quarter of- the nineteenth 
century among the thin upper middle 


2A few highly oversimplified remarks on 
population are all that it is possible to make 
here. The birth rate appears to be dropping 
among India’s urban middle classes: among 
them the large-family pattern has begun to 
give way to the small-family pattern. 


class of affluent merchants and lawyers 
in India’s largest cities. Representa- 
tives of these groups founded the Indian 
National Congress in 1885 and shaped 
the policies of that organization down 
to the war of 1914-18. The dominant 
figures in the Congress during its first 
three decades were eminently respect- 
able, moderate men, soft-spoken in their 
requests. They admired the better as- 
pects of Britain’s industrial civilization 
and wished to remake India’s economy 
along similar lines. This original lead- 
ership lost control of the Congress at 
the end of the First World War. By 
that time India’s rural economy had 
collapsed. Ever since, masses of up- 
rooted, discontented, and offén bewil- 
deted peasants have pressed their prob- 
lems again and again upon the nation- 
alist leaders and sought aid in solving 
them. It is these recurrent and at - 
times irresistible waves of pressure 
from the countryside that have pro- 
vided the principal driving force behind 
recent Indian politics. 

The first modern Indian leader to 
grasp the significance of the emergence 
of the peasant masses into the political 


‘arena was the- late Mohandas’ K. 


Gandhi, who gained control of the Con- 
gress in 1920. Associated with Gandhi 
at that time were the men who with 
him have dominated Congress policy 
throughout most of the last three 
decades: Jawaharlal Nehru, the present 


' Prime Minister; Vallabhbhai Patel, to- 


day Deputy Prime Minister; “C. R.” 
(Chakravarti Rajagopalachari), Gov- 
ernor General of India, 1948-50; and 
Rajendra Prasad, head of the Con- 
stituent Assembly which drafted India’s 
new constitution, and today the first 
President of the Republic of India. Al- 
though these individuals worked with 
Gandhi in the great civil disobedience 
campaigns of 1920-22 and 1930-34, 
they did not all share Gandhi’s eco- 
nomic philosophy. 
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Gandhi had little liking tor modern 
technology and urban life. He pre- 
ferred the simpler rural life znd handi- 
craft ways of pre-British Inia. After 
the disintegration in 1934 cf Garidhi’s 
second civil disobedience campaign, the 
‘dominant trend for some years in the 
Congress was leftward, in search of a 
political and economic prog-am which, 
it was hoped, would prove noze effec- 
tive than that of Gandhi. Jawaharlal 
Nehru took the lead in proposing that 
the Congress make a seriovs study of 
the best methods to raise tse level of 
life of India’s people. Nekru became 
head of the Congress’ National Plan- 
ning Committee, which ‘funziicned ac- 
tively from 1938 to 1940 ard again at 
a reduced pace after 1945. ' 

The fundamental conclus on of this 
Planning Committee was taat India’s 
crying need (after politica’ freedom) 
was rapid, broad.. industriz! develop- 
ment. In considering how this de- 
velopment might best take place, the 
committee was much impressed with 
what it considered the evil ccrsequences 
in-the West of “unregulated industrial- 
ism”: slums, unemployment. depressed 


areas, haphazard location cf industry,’ 


and dangerous concentratior of wealth 
and power in a few hands, leeding to 
the emergence of industrial cligarchies. 
The committee therefore recommended 
that the Congress should support efforts 
at planned and co-ordinated economic 
development along more or less egali- 
tarian and socialistic linss. These 
recommendations were incorporated in 
the election program under which the 
Congress campaigned in 1942-46. Re- 
iterating its conviction that :ħe content 
of political freedom must be both eco- 
nomic and social, the Congress called 
for “social control of mineral resources, 
means of transport and th= principal 
methods of production and distribution 
in land, industry and in otær depart- 
ments of national activity, sc that free 
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India may develop into a co-operative 
commonwealth.” So far as the land 
question was concerned, the Congress 
had already declared some years earlier 
that ‘the most, important and urgent 
problem of the country is the appalling 
pover:y, unemployment and indebted- 
ness 2f the peasantry, fundamentally ° 
due tò antiquated and repressive land 
tenure and revenue systems. .. .” 


THE ToNGRESS IN Orrrce Since 1947 


Cougress economic planners had al- 
ways assumed that India would remain 
undivided, and that some day they 
would take over ‘one united country. 
But when a war-weary and war-weak- 
ened Britain withdrew from India in 
1947 and conceded Dominion status to 
the: a-ea, it was succeeded not by one 
goverament, but by two separate states: 
the predominantly Moslem state of 
Pakis:an and the. predominantly Hindu 
Unior of India.” The new Dominions 
came into being under conditions of 
intense antagonism. At their birth 
they were at once overwhelmed by one 
of the greatest mass migrations of 
modérn history: five to six million Mos- 
lems Aled from the new India to Pakis- 
tan; roughly the same number of 
Hindus and Sikhs fled from Pakistan to 
India Simultaneously, Pakistan and 
India quarreled over the state.of Kash- 
mir. In this unhappy’ princedom they 
fought an undeclared war throughout 
1948; a cease-fire was observed through- 
out 1949, but as of early 1950 a peace- 
ful settlement was still by no means 
certain. É 


3 A -houghtful account of the factors which 
operat<d to produce the partition of the sub- 
continent is W. Norman Brown’s “India’s 
Pakistan Issue,” Proceedings of the American 
Philosephical Society, Vol. 91, No. 2 (April, 
1947), pp. 162-80. Kingsley Davis gives a 
brief description of the two new states in 
“India and Pakistan: The Demography of > 
Partition,” Pacific Affairs, Vol. 22 (Sept. 1949), 
pp. 254-64. . 
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From their first days in office, there- 
fore, the new governments of India and 
Pakistan have had to operate in an 
atmosphere of inflamed Hindu-Moslem 
hostility. The extent to which this 
hostility has overshadowed everything 
else is shown in the fact that each gov- 
ernment today is spending more than 
50 per cent of its central revenues on 
military preparations against its neigh- 
bor. In this martial atmosphere India’s 
princes, landlords, and other tradition- 
ally powerful groups have retained 
rather large influence in public life. 
Thus, on so basic a question as land 
reform, the absentee landlords have 
been able to get the government to ac- 
cept their claim that they should re- 
ceive compensation in full for the sur- 
render of their special privileges in the 
land. The sums involved amount to 
many billion rupees. To raise and pay 
out such sums now, the Government 
contends, would have an unfortunate 
inflationary effect on the country’s 
economy. Consequently, the carrying 
through of the long-promised land re- 
forms has for the most part been in- 
definitely deferred. In certain parts of 
the country (long known as centers of 
peasant agitation) the buying out of 
landlords has been begun. In the final 
analysis, the money for this is being 
raised from the peasants themselves. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN THE LEAD 


Similarly, the Congress has suspended 
for the foreseeable future its program 
for industrial development via broad 
economic planning under governmental 
auspices. In place of the older pro- 
gram, the Government has now an- 
nounced that private rather than public 
enterprise will govern the selection of 
fields and the intensity of industrial 
development. But private enterprise in 
India is very far from free enterprise. 
As an Indian authority on the subject 
writes: Ae i 
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It is safe to say that there is in India 
perhaps a greater concentration of eco- 
nomic power relating to industry, banking 
and insurance than in most countries of 
Europe and America. .. . Further, the 
number of units in most Indian industries 
is small-and . . . industrialists have found 
it easy to act in concert. Even before the 
war, fixing of prices and division of mar- 
kets were common in many industries, and 
today these practices are well-nigh uni- 
versal. . . . An open field for private en- 
terprise in India thus means essentially a 
field for the activities of certain groups 
of financiers and industrialists. . . .* 


It is these groups that have most 
strongly insisted that business be al- 
lowed virtually a free hand in its choice 
of activity, backed up by a liberal policy 
of state subsidy. Thus the older Con- 
gress plank of public enterprise has now 
given way to what may be termed state- 
aided private enterprise. 

The implications of this are far- 
reaching, and may yet affect profoundly 
the future course of Indian economic 
development. If India is to be de- 
veloped rapidly by private enterprise, 
then funds for new industries and ex- 
pansion of older ones must come pri- 
marily from wealthy individuals with 
plenty of money to invest—in ‘short, 
the present tiny groups of bankers and 
industrialists. If these are to have 
funds to invest, Government must tax 
them lightly. Rather than a “progres- 
sive” tax policy, therefore, Government 
must adopt a “regressive” policy and 
encourage the further concentration of 
wealth in India. This is precisely what 
has happened under the budgets of 1948 
and 1949, and is likely to occur again 
in 1950. In a word, this is a policy of 
making the rich richer and the poor 
poorer. It is a far cry from the goals 
of the Point Four Program. 


4D. R. Gadgil, “The Economic Prospect for 
India,” Pacific Affairs, Vol. 22 (June 1949), 
pp. 120-21. 


REVERSAL OF PoLicy 


Control of industry and finance is 
tightly held in a few hands ard for some 
time is likely to remain se; govern- 
mental tax policy favors rether than 
interferes with this trend Former 
Congress declarations in favor of nat- 
tionalization or socialization of key in- 
dustries have been reversed n the last 
two years. On the other hard, govern- 
ment assistance to big business is likely 

. to continue; state-aided private enter- 
prise seems destined to plaz a larger 
role in the economic scene. In the 
countryside, the basic institwticns and 
problems remain the same as they were 
before the Congress regime tock over 


the Union of India in 1947. In one or ’ 


two areas a beginning has keen made 
in the buying out of landlords at the 
expense of the peasantry. Except for 
this rather mixed blessing, -he condi- 
tions of the overwhelming majecrity of 
laboring peasantry have not been im- 
proved in any important wa, ky gov- 
ernment action. . 

Ir brief, compared with itz program 
of a decade ago, the Indian National 
Congress—which rules India more or 
less under a one-party regime—has in 
its actual policies swung shardly to the 
right. That this has been the case 
should not be too surprising, consider- 
ing the long and close association of 
‘Congress leaders with large Indian busi- 
ness interests. But the underkying rural 
and urban forces which made these 
same Congress leaders put forward 
earlier in their careers an egalitarian, 
semisocialist program seem bound to 
reassert themselves; the way in which 
they may challenge the present trends 
is as yet unclear. 


Pornt Four Nor a Sotcricn 


In this context, what is tke bearing 
on India of the Point Four Program? 
Zf the goals of the program remain 
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those announced by President Truman 
in Jaruary 1949, India does not seem 
a parficularly fertile field for their ap- 
plication. The technical know-how and 
the proffer of. limited amounts of cap- 
ital oa special conditions, which are 
the chief features of the Point Four 
Progrem, seem peripheral rather than 
centra. to India’s basic problems. 
India’s two principal needs at present 
appear to be: (1) for the peasantry, a 
basic :ransformation of those agrarian 
institutions which shear them of hope 
and kzep them stripped of resources; 
(2) for the townsfolk, an altered indus- 
trial framework in which the control of 
the large combines by a few tiny family 
groups is sharply modified. . 

Without these two internal prerequi- 
sites, programs of outside assistance can 
have cnly limited effects. There may 
be some development, it is true, even 
if these basic domestic changes do not 
occur. Production may increase, both - 
in city and in country. ‘Trade may 
grow, particularly with the United 
States, if there are more loans to India 
by the International Bank or other 
agencies. - Nevertheless, the underlying 
difficulties will persist. 


INDIAN ATTITUDE 


For some decades, change on a 
grand scale has been under way in 
India, so far mostly disintegrative in 
nature. The chances of arresting the 
process of change now are about as 


‘good as those of holding back an ap- 


proach-ng monsoon in June. For some 
years to come, there seems little possi- 
bility of “stability” in India, as that 
term # commonly used. How can 
there be stability when the problems of 
the peasantry are, if anything, even 
more ecute in India than they have 
been in China? In a country where 
sufferirg has been so massive as in 
moderr India, all alternative paths of 
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relief and reconstruction are likely to 
be considered and weighed. 

The fact is that India does not share’ 
the current American total rejection of 
communism. Many thoughtful and re- 
spectable Indians are closely following 
the economic program’ of the Chinese 
Communists to discover what merits or 
demerits it may have so far as their 
own country is concerned. There is 
more opinion in India in favor of some 
orm of socialization or socialism than 
-Americans may realize. Less than a 
year ago D. R. Gadgil, director of the 
Gokhale School of Politics and Eco- 
nomics and himself a regional director 
of the Reserve Bank of India, wrote as 
follows in an article designed for pub- 
lication in the United States: 


There is much truth in the statement 
that a transition to socialism in an im- 
mature society is difficult and creates prob- 
Jems of its own. At the same time the 
operation of private enterprise in such a 
society inevitably leads to glaring anoma- 
lies and gross inequalities which in the 
-present climate of world political opinion 
may not be tolerated for long. It may be 
difficult to convince the mass of the people 
in such a society that the cause of private 
enterprise is also the cause of liberty and 
justice.® 


APPLICABLE OBSERVATIONS 


Those in America or in India con- 
cerned with problems of economic de- 


5D, R. Gadgil, op. cit., pp. 128-29. Study 
of this brief but incisive article is indispensable- 
to an understanding of the current Indian 
scene. - 


the resources needed to apply it. 
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velopment might well ponder the obser- 
vations about China made a dozen years 
ago by one of the most profound British 
historians of our era, R. H. Tawney: 


Rural society in China has reached a 
crisis. .. . In any serious economic re- 
construction which China may undertake 

. rural reconstruction will necessarily 
play the most important part. Her future 
depends on the peasant, without whose co- 
operation continuous economic progress 
and political stability are alike impossible. 

.. The improvement of agricultural 
methods is, no doubt, indispensable; but 
it is idle to preach that doctrine to culti- 
vators so impoverished by the exactions of 
parasitic -interests that they do not possess 
In the 
Europe of the nineteenth century, the re- 
construction of the legal fabric of the land 
system preceded the modernization both of 
productive technique ‘and of the business 
side of farming; nor, in the absence of 
the first, would the two last, have been 
possible. China, it may .be prophesied, 
will find it necessary to follow the same 
sequence of stages. Land tenure will re- 
quire to be reformed and the stranglehold 
of the usurer and middlemen to be broken 
before much can be expected in the way 
of technical progress... . A government 
which permits the exploitation of the mass 
of its fellow-citizens ...may make a 
brave show, but it is digging its own grave. 
A government which grapples boldly with 
the land question will have little to fear 
either from foreign imperialism or from 
domestic disorder. It will have as its ally 
the confidence. and good-will of half-a- 
million villages.® 


eR. H. Tawney, Foreword to Agrarian 
China (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1938), pp. xvii-xviii. 
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Point Four Problems in the Far East 


Ey Francis R. Vario 


RESIDENT ‘Truman’s “waugural 
address in January 194¢, during 
which he introduced Point Far, coin- 
cided with an unprecedented c»aference 
of Asian and Far Eastern nziicns at 
New Delhi on the Indonesian —uestion. 
Most of the countries participating in 
that conference were “young” in terms 
oi modern independent politice experi- 
ence. All of them were ‘“_nderde- 
veloped” in an economic sense. And 
although they contain within tzei? bor- 
ders half of the world’s people, their 
combined influence in worlc affairs 
was generally viewed as limited. Mever- 
theless, the New Delhi meeting was 
widely heralded as symbolic o? the 
emergence in Asia and the Far East 
of a new positive element in inzerna- 
tional relations which promised to grow 
more rather than less vigorous with the 
passing of time. 
The coincidence of the intrduction 
of Point Four with the confe-ence in 
New Delhi emphasizes the imzortance 


of the Far East with respect to the ` 


new course of United States foreign 
policy; for it is in this region thet the 
challenge which evoked the pre3osal is 
sharpest. 


NEED, RETURNS, AND OBSTFCL=S 


Material development in the =ar East 
is appallingly inadequate. To cte only 
one criterion, the Economic Comm ssion 
for Asia and the Far East etimates 
annual per capita income (in rms of 
1946 United States dollars) ot certain 
Far Eastern countries as follovs: Cey- 
“lon $91, Philippines $88, Inca $43, 
Indonesia $35, China $23, ani Japan 
less than $100. For the Unite. States 
the per capita income in 1446 was 

$1,269, and for the United Einzdom 


$660. Almost without exception, the 
countries of the region require and are 
seeking outside assistance to raise their 
level of living during the next few 
decades. 

Prospective returns to the United 
States in the event the program is suc- 
cessful are readily evident. By con- 
tributing to the economic development 
of the Far East, Point Four will serve 
to increase the capacity of the area for 
internat.onal trade. It will also enlarge 
the supply of certain raw materials 
which tae United States must import. 
Finally, it will create an extensive mar- 
ket for the profitable investment of 
American capital. These developments 
are in general accord with the foreign 
economi: policies of the United States. 

Of ev2n greater importance, perhaps, 
the demonstration through Point Four 
of the practical aspects of the free way 
of life can win support for our spiritual 
and ideological concepts. The toler- 
ance, if not the actual acceptance, of 
these concepts by Far Eastern peoples 
is essenzial to the construction of the 
kind of peaceful world order we are 
working to build. 

Even .f it is acknowledged that Point 
Four hes a humanitarian function to 
perform in the Far East and that it can 
yield substantial benefits to the United . 
States, the question of implementation 
still remains. In carrying out the pro- 
gram, serious difficulties are certain to 
arise. To a considerable degree, of 
course, the extreme flexibility of the 
situation in the Far East inhibits— 
properly—establishment in advance of 
cut-and-iried formulas for dealing with 
all concingencies. Nevertheless, the 
major problems which are likely to arise 
should be anticipated and explored.: In 
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the last analysis, the effectiveness of the 
program will depend not merely on its 
intriguing promise or generous intent, 
but even more on our capacity to recog- 
nize and surmount the difficulties that 
are inherent in its implementation. 


INSTABILITY IN THE Far East 


A set of Point Four problems orig- 
inates in the general instability of the 
Far East. To a considerable degree 
this difficulty is a heritage of the war 
and the drastic altering of the prewar 
pattern of political control which it pre- 
cipitated. Japan was forced back into 
its pre-expansionist borders and brought 
temporarily under the authority of the 


United States. Korea re-emerged, only © 


to be split into two conflicting states. 
Except in Manchuria, visible foreign 
control disappeared from China. The 
United States fulfilled its promise of 
independence to the Phillippines. The 
French were unable to restore their au- 
thority in Indochina except in several 
scattered coastal areas. An independ- 
ent Indonesia began to emerge through 
the tortuous process of alternating vio- 
lence and negotiation. Only after a 
concerted military effort were the 
British able to regain a significant 
degree of control in Malaya, Burma 
obtained complete freedom. Ceylon 
achieved Dominion status; and the in- 
dependent Commonwealths of India and 
Pakistan appeared. The transition 
from war to peace and from dependent 
_ to independent status in many of these 
countries has been marked by extensive 
internal conflict which has brought 
about serious economic dislocation and 
frequently has thrown the machinery 
of government into chaos. 

In addition to political change, cul- 
tural transition constitutes another fac- 
tor in the present instability of the Far 
East. For more than a century, the 
cultures of the area have been under- 
going a gradual conversion into closer 
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approximations of those of the West. 
Increasingly, in the recent past, violence 
has been employed in an effort to re- 
solve the economic and social tensions 
produced by this process. 

While instability is general in the Far 
East, its degree and composition are 
by no means the same in the various 
countries. A measure of calm, for ex- 
ample, has returned to India after the 
initial shock of partition through the 
release of frustrated nationalism in in- 
dependenze. The present Indian lead- 
ers are mature, progressive statesmen 
who have demonstrated considerable 
ability in coping with the difficulties of 
the new nation. During the initial two 
years of independence most of their 
energies have been diverted to the com- 
plex protlems of internal political con- 
solidation and communalism and to the 
issues wizh Pakistan arising from par- 
tition. Gradually, however, they are 
turning their attention to economic 
matters, and on their success in this 
field may hinge the future orientation 
of the country. Some progress is indi- 
cated in correcting economic inequities 
and in expanding production, but the 
economic problems with which the 
Indians are confronted are staggering. 

In these circumstances, a full-scale 
program of technical assistance to India 
through United States government and 
private channels and international or- 
ganizations might provide the necessary 
stimulus to economic improvement, 
which, in turn, could strengthen the 
stability and the democratic tendencies 
of the existing political order. The risk 
of United States governmental guar- 
anties to encourage a flow of private 
investment for the enlargement of pro- 
ductive capacity might also be war- 
ranted. It should be noted in this 
respect that the International Bank has 
already authorized two loans, totaling 
$44 million to India for railway recon- 
struction and development and for the 
purchase of machinery needed for land 
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clearance and reclamation. “a an- 
nouncing the first loan on Augusz 18, 
1949, Eugene R. Black, presid=rt of 
the bank, pointed out that Ind.a had 
“never defaulted on any of her debt, 
external or internal.” + 

The reasonably stable and ho>eful 
environment for Point Four opz-azions 
which prevails in India, however, iz not 
duplicated in many other Far Eastern 
countries. Burma, by contrast, is torn 
-by general lawlessness and by at least 
two major insurrections. Internal ztrife 
has crippled the transportation system 
and brought about a serious declize in 
production and trade. So grav= iz the 
situation that the Burmese Gove-nment 
has had to seek assistance frorn Com- 
mecnwealth nations. 


Korea and Indochina 


A somewhat comparable situation ex- 
ists in South Korea. Last year, in 
discussing the question of an <id pro- 
gram of $150 million to the govern- 
ment of the Republic with merbers 
of Congress, the Secretary of S-at= de- 
clared: “There is no assurance tzaz this 
thing is going to be successful. There 
is complete assurance that Kov-ea will 
go in two or three months if you d> not 
do this.” ? 

Available reports indicate aa: in 
recent months the tempo of guerrilla 
opposition to the Seoul government has 
risen, and the threat of open cvil war 
wich the Soviet-sponsored rozchern 
regime has intensified. Until he Re- 
public, with large-scale assistarce (in- 
cluding technical aid) throwzh the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, 
gains far greater stability than i: eajoys 


at present, Point Four would s2em to 


have only the most limited appl cazility 
in Korea. : 
In a country where the issue of colo- 
nial control is acute but where £ proved 
fo-mula for its resolution has v=t to 


= New York Times, Aug. 19, 1949. 
= New York Times, July 2, 1949. 
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be devised, United States operations 
under Point Four would be hazardous. 
Indochina is a case in point. Two rival 
indigenous groups are competing for 
popular support. One, led by leftist 

factions, is in armed revolt against 

French authority, and has gained con- 
trol of much of the country outside the 

large cities. The other, which entered 

the field with French approval, gives 
allegiance to Bao Dai, the former Em- 
peror of Annam. Any United States 
development aid on- a government-to- 
government basis to Indochina would 
have to be extended through the French 
and Bao Dai. However, the Bao Dai 
group may not be able to eliminate the 
suspicion that it constitutes nothing 


` more than a divisive maneuver of the 


French authorities designed to split the 
nationalist movement and thereby en- 
sure the continuance of their control. 

The hazard involved in extending _ 
Point Four aid in this situation is 
apparent. While assistance might help 
to improve living conditions in the areas 
currently held by Bao Dai with the 
support 2f French colonial forces, it 
also migat be regarded in Indochina 
as an attempt to purchase support for 
the restoration of French control under 
the guise of a native puppet ruler. 
With the tide of nationalism running 
strong ix Indochina, the latter inter- 
pretation might serve to provoke con- 
siderable popular hostility towards this 
country, regardless of our humanitarian 
intentions. > 


Tue SURGE or NATIONALISM 


A second set of major problems 
stems from the manner in which inde- 
pendence has come to the Far Eastern 
countries. In many cases it is the - 
product of a long and frequently violent 
struggle against external authorities.. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that na- 
tionalism, which has been a most pow- 
erful motivation: for political change in 


the Far East, is frequently militant. 
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In time, the accumulation of the so- 


bering responsibilities of political author- 
. ity will tend to reduce the more strident 
aspects of Far Eastern nationalism. 
There are indications that this process 
has already begun. Whether or not it 
persists, however, depends heavily on 
the manner in which the western powers 
conduct their relations with the Far 
East. If they treat with the newly 
independent states on the basis of real 
friendship and equality, and make ear- 
nest efforts to remove the vestiges of 
colonialism, the problems arising from 
nationalism should dissolve rapidly. 
British experience with India indicates 
what can be accomplished in this re- 
spect by adaptability and integrity. On 
the other hand, if prewar attitudes of 
superiority persist in dealings with the 
Far East, the nations of that area may 
continue to seek refuge in a shell of 
excessive nationalist sensitivity. Per- 
sistence of these attitudes will create an 
atmosphere of suspicion and mistrust 
in which the Point Four concept will 
have no validity. 

In the field of technical assistance, 
specific problems connected with nation- 
alism largely concern personnel. With 
the decline of alien political influence, 
many foreign technicians and admin- 
istrators have withdrawn from the Far 
East. In prewar years they were re- 
sponsible for public administration and 
the conduct of business at the highest 
levels. Since the training-of indigenous 
persons for such positions was limited, 
the achievement of independence in 
some countries has resulted in serious 
shortages of key personnel. 
ess of development, requiring as it does 
a constantly enlarging pool of skilled 
Persons, may be expected to intensify 
.this shortage. 

Plans for the training of their na- 
tionals for higher directional positions 
and for technical jobs at all levels are 
being devised by: various Far Eastern 
governments. International bodies, as 
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well as the United States, already are 
extending assistance in this field. For 
some time, however, the need for skilled 
foreigners in the Far East is likely to 
remain acute. l 

It will not be easy to find persons 
with the requisite technical and scien- 
tific abilities who are willing to serve 
abroad. If such abilities are to be uti- 
lized effectively, moreover, they must 
be supplemented with an appreciation 
of the broad problems of underde- 
veloped countries. Without this attri- 
bute, regardless of their technical or 
scientific qualifications, participants in 
the program are more likely to hinder 
than to further realization of the objec- 
tives of Point Four. 


Private capital 


Nationalism in the Far East may also 
create problems with respect to the in- 
flow of private capital from abroad. 
The attitudes of the Far Eastern coun- 
tries vary on the question of alien capi- 
tal. There has been a general tend- 
ency in the past to connect foreign 
investment—particularly when it is un- 
dertaken preponderantly by a single 
country—with imperialism. But with 
the growing sense of political security 
among the new nations has come in- 
creasing recognition of the value of 
imported capital in speeding up the 
process of economic development. Far 
Eastern statesmen are generally in ac- 
cord with the following sentiment ex- 
pressed by Liaqat Ali Kahn, Prime 
Minister of Pakistan: “It is essential 
that the advanced countries should give 
not only the benefit of their store of 
technical knowledge and of their ex- 
perience of large-scale organization to 
the underdeveloped countries, but also 
the wherewithal for the development 
of industries.” 3 ; 


8 Embassy of Pakistan (Washington, D. C.), 
Development Plans for Pakistan, Oct. 1949, 
p. 3. 
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The heightening desire of th2 cpun- 
tries of the Far East to enlist to-eign 
capital in their programs of cevzlop- 
ment, while encouraging, is not =ithout 
danger. An excessive eagerness for 
progress, coupled with faulty pEnning, 
could lead. to. internal. economic. d:stor- 
tions and to the contraction of cat=rnal 
debts beyond servicing capacity. ' 

Perhaps the most difficult p-cblem 
connected with foreign investmert crises 
from the strong tendency towards na- 
tionalization prevalent in the eceacmies 
of the Far East. It is difficult ta fnd a 
country in the area in which pubic own- 
ership of at least the basic in=ustries 
is neither a fact nor an intentim. At 
the same time, the Far Easter2 coun- 
trias also seek to encourage privatz en- 
terprise, at least in certain fields) The 
linə which divides economic c2velop- 
ment on the basis of public spor sorship 
ani private initiative is often v=gue. 
Even where it has been drawn, =uctua- 
tions in accordance with shifting politi- 
cal policy may be expected. Fefcre a 
significant flow of private foreign capi- 


tal can begin, a legal environmezt must: 


exist in which the legitimate terest 
of the investor are assured re=ozable 
consideration. For the Unitec Scates 
to attempt to encourage the emergence 
of such an environment without oiend- 
ing nationalist sensitivities, however, is 
an infinitely delicate task. 


Industrialization 


Another question arising in part from 
nationalism concerns the questicn <f in- 
dustrialization and its relatior=h » -to 
economic development. As in “he case 
of other underdeveloped areas, the Far 
Ezst has a school of nationali:-s with 
a passion for steel mills. Natioral pres- 
tige, strength, and well-being o°:ea are 
related. almost exclusively to th+ capac- 
ity of the industrial plant. In=>far as 
this concentration on industrizication 
leads to unsound planning, and, n turn, 
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to unfounded hopes, Point Four is 


“likely to prove disappointing to recipi- 


ent nations. There is no miraculous 
formula for economic development. On 
the contrary, it depends largely on the 
sacrifices which the developing country 
must make to lay a broad foundation 
for progress. Assistance from abroad, 
at best, can provide only an assist. A 
grave danger exists, moreover, in a lop- 
sided process of development in which 
industrialization outpaces by far the 
modernization of other aspects of na- 
tional life. This condition ‘prevailed in 
Japan after the Meiji Restoration, and 
it is generally regarded as a primary 
factor in that country’s long career of 
aggression. 

But to urge caution in industrializa- 
tion does not mean that the prevailing 
economic patterns in the world need 
be regarded as sacrosanct. At the 
present time the Far Eastern countries, 
with the exception of Japan, .occupy 
largely the role of primary producers. 
This status is not necessarily indicative 
of either their economic needs or po- 
tentialities. To a considerable degree 
it is a reflection of the fact that the 
economies of the Far Eastern countries 
have been brought to world-market 
maturity under the colonial system. 

The consequent distortions have been 
costly. In the first place, available re- 
sources have not been fully or efficiently 
used. With respect to foreign trade, 
specialization in primary products has 
left the economies of the Far Eastern 
countries vulnerable to extreme fluctua- 
tions in world prices for such com- 
modities as rubber, tea, silk, and jute. 
Furthermore, the terms of international 
trade have been unfavorable to these 
nations. Finally, the development of 
synthetics has caused a serious decline 
in the demand for some prewar Far 
Eastern exports. 

Nevertheless, the production of food- 
stuffs and raw materials inevitably must 
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continue to be of major importance in 


the Far Eastern economies. It is only” 


in this manner that the enormous popu- 
lation of the area can be maintained 
and the foreign exchange generated to 
finance development. The countries of 
the area, however, are likely to seek to 
develop more effective and stable econo- 


mies through diversification of agricul- 


tural production and the encourage- 
ment of industrialization. If their 
efforts in this. direction tend to correct 


existing distortions rather than to create 


new ones, they will warrant encourage- 
ment under Point Four. Such a step 
is not only necessary for raising the 
level of living in the Far East, but is 
also an essential preliminary to the 
expansion of international trade, upon 
which the Western world has become 
increasingly dependent. 


THE TOTALITARIAN CHALLENGE 


Totalitarianism creates still other 
problems for Point Four in the Far 
East. Since the war, the growth of 
totalitarian movements based on Marx- 
ist tenets has been rapid. These move- 
ments have achieved dominance in 
China and North Korea and contribute 


‘to the unrest prevalent in southeastern 


Asia. Even in such relatively stable 
countries as India and Japan, Com- 
munist activity has been provocative 
and disruptive. 

One of the main sources of strength 
of the Marxist totalitarians lies in the 
fact that they have -succeeded to some 
extent in identifying themselves as the 
real champions of nationalism and the 
principal exponents of progress. On 
the one hand they play on the latent 
xenophobia of the area, and on the 
other they offer panaceas for the mul- 
tiple economic and social ills of the Far 
East. However misleading these solu- 
tions may be in the long run, they 
undoubtedly have an immediate and 
dynamic appeal to the destitute who 
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comprise the bulk of Asia’s population 
and to the educated youth from which 
indigenous leadership is largely drawn. 

The broad policies of the major Com- 
munist parties in the Far East, as else- 
where, reflect those of the Soviet Union. 
In the present period of grave tension 


“between the Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics and this country, Far Eastern 
Communists have manifested general 
hostility towards the United States. 
This attitude is especially apparent in 
areas which they dominate. In China, 
for example, our citizens have been 
subjected to humiliations, and the con- 
trolled information media have emitted 
a frenzied stream of hate propaganda 
against us. Point Four assistance on a 


government basis in these circumstances 


is, of course, out of the question. The 
desire of the United States to assist 
China can hardly be expressed at a 
time when hostility is so great as to 
compel the withdrawal of consular 
representatives. Even the continuance 
of long-established development activity 
by American business and philanthropic 
and religious groups may become im- 
possible unless there is a change of atti- 
tude on the part of the Chinese Com- 
munist regime. 

Outside of China, communist move- 
ments can swerve the Point Four pro- 
gram into a blind alley unless great 
caution is exercised. We may be led 


‘inadvertently into a competition of 


promises with that ideology. The 
danger is not so much that the pro- 
gram intends such a competition, but 
rather that it will be interpreted in this 
manner in the Far East. Since.it is 
repugnant, if not impossible, for a demo- 
cratic country to enter into contests of 
deceit, it is essential that we stress the 
nature and the limitations of Point 
Four, lest our intentions be misunder- 
stood. - Under no circumstances should 
the program be allowed to create false 
hopes in the Far East. 
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A temptation also will exist to uti- 
lize Point Four as a counter to the com- 
_munist drive for power. -If the pogram 
is given an exclusively negative, anti- 


communist direction, however, % will. 


lack the inspired “boldness” which 
constitutes one of its major appeals. 

Furthermore, it may identify = with 
governments lacking either the iclina- 
tion or the capacity to deal wh the 
problems of their peoples. Since Point 
Four assumes that development 5 >re- 
ponderantly an indigenous tas, the 
extension of assistance under the 
program to incompetent gover-m2nts 
simply on the basis of their professed 
anti-Communism is almost certzir to 
prove ineffectual. 


- THE Pressure or POPULAT oN 


The greatest resource of the Fa: East 
—a population of more than a billion 
people—gives rise to the great paotlem 
connected with development. As=uming 
that Point Four can help the pecpls of 
the area to fashion more pro=uctive 
economies, the realization of th= long- 
run objective of the program—aigher 


living standards—still hinges ultimately , 


on the question of population. 

The area has a population av=aging 
somewhere between 150 and 203 ser- 
sons per square mile. In genetzl, the 
density of the important Far Casiern 
countries is somewhat lower thea -hat 
_ of the principal western Europen na- 


tions, where the range is from a .ow of — 


189 in France to a high of more than 
700 per square mile in the Nethezlands. 
Such a comparison, however, de2s not 
indicate the nature of the porrlation 
problem in the Far East, which ‘3 basi- 
cally one of numbers in relation to the 
present level of development The 
figures -do not show, for examp-e, the 
intense human pressure on culfivated 
agricultural areas, which reaches a very 
high degree in such places as Japan, 
the island of Java, and the delt= areas 
of China. Nor do they indica= that 
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the rate cf population growth in some 
Far East2rn countries even now ex- 
ceeds 1.5 per cent per annum. 

The high rate of growth, moreover, 
is the result of high fertility. Until 
now the main curb on the size of popu- 
lation, therefore, has been a high death 
rate. Since a disproportionate percent- 
age of deeths in the Far East is attrib- 
utable to such causes as poor sanitation, 
inadequat2 public health systems, and 
the preva.ence of epidemic disease, the 
application, of basic social service téch- 
niques urder Point Four may be ex- 
pected to bring about a sharp decline 
in deaths Experience, however, indi- 
cates that there is little likelihood of a 
counterba.ancing decline in the birth 


‘rate unti a much later time, when 


urbanization may be well advanced and 
the cultural values that now prevail 
may have undergone considerable 
change. 

In these circumstances, even a modest 
decline in the death rate during the next 
few decades would result in an enor- 
mous increase in population. The pos- 
sibility ex.sts, therefore, that Point Four 
might serve merely to extend the 
present low living standards of the Far 


‘East to = greater number of persons. 


This seqvel will be forestalled only if 
improvement of the social services is 
accompanied by one or a combination 
of the following conditions: (1) a rate 
of increase in the level of productivity 
rapid enough to outstrip the growth in 
population; (2) vast migrations; or (3) 
a decline in the birth rate due to’! 
changes in cultural values, sooner than \ 
may be anticipated on the basis of the | 
European or Japanese experience. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


While en extensive need for technical 
assistance and foreign investment exists 
in the Fa- East, potential operations of 
Point Four in that area are limited by 
numerous factors. Completely excluded 
from the main scope of activity, at least 
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for the present, are the communist- 
dominated areas of China and North 
Korea. Elsewhere, the program is con- 
fronted with difficulties that are related 
to instability, nationalism, and aggres- 
sive totalitarianism. These difficulties 
must be surmounted if Point Four is to 
accomplish its humanitarian and eco- 


` nomic objectives and ultimately con-` 


tribute to the building of a peaceful 
world order. 

Since instability varies in the dif- 
ferent countries, it is impossible to de- 
vise a universal formula for dealing 
with this problem. In general, however, 
the possibility for the success of Point 
Four in any given nation would seem 
to be proportionate to the degree of 
internal stability, provided that there 
exists a competent, progressive, and re- 
Sponsive government. 
is essential since a surface stability in- 
duced merely by force is not a firm 
foundation for the type. of development 
envisioned under Point Four. 

To the extent that the difficulties aris- 
ing from nationalism are the result of 
the frustrations of a former colonial 
status, they should tend to disappear 
as the newly independent nations of the 
Far East gain in political experience 
and security. Continuance of the tradi- 
tional sympathy of the United States 
' for genuine nationalist movements will 
do much to hasten this process. Our 
readiness to utilize international bodies 
in the program also should prove effec- 
tive, since Far Eastern suspicion of the 
West is often associated with the fear 
of single-power domination. 

Nationalism will give rise to a num- 
ber of specific problems in connection 
with investment. These should prove 
amenable to negotiation. In this re- 
spect it should be noted that the coun- 
tries of the Far East are not likely to 


` perate. 


This reservation ' 
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accept what they regard as inequitable 
or humiliating conditions, even though 
their need for foreign capital is des- 
Furthermore, it would not be 
in accord with the spirit or the objec- 
tives of Point Four to ask them to do so. 

In connection with the general desire 
for rapid industrialization on the part 


`of the Far Eastern nations, it should 


be cleat that Point Four does not con- 
stitute a United States commitment 
to finance the indiscriminate expansion 
of industry. It does, however, indicate 
our willingness to assist in programs 
of general development which include 
changes and improvements in economic 
structures. To the extent, therefore, 
that industrialization would correct dis- 
tortions in the Far Eastern economies 
and make them more capable of re- 
sponding to the human needs of the 
area, it would warrant support under 
Point Four. 

As originally expressed. by President 
Truman, the program is a call to the 
people of the world for “triumphant 
action . . . against their ancient ene- . 
mies—hunger, misery and despair.” 
Close adherence to this concept should 
make it possible to avoid the pitfalls 
of a negative approach into which we 
might otherwise be drawn in order to 
offset the drive of aggressive totalitar- 
ianism in the Far East. 

The transcendent problem of Point 
Four in the Far East is that of popula- 


. tion. Neither large-scale migration nor 


an immediate decline in birth rate can 
be’ expected to reduce the pressure on 
available resources. If there is an ade- 
quate solution to this question, there- 
fore, it is to be found in the integration 
of projects of development in such a 
manner as to ensure that the expansion 
of productivity will exceed the growth 
in numbers. 


Francis R. Valeo, Washington, D. C., is Analyst in Far Eastern Affairs in the Legis- 
lative Reference Service, Library of Congress. He is author of The China White Paper: . 


A Summary with Commentary. 


Point Fou: and Dependent Areas - 


Be Rupert EMERSON 


t 


HE case for the inclusion of de- 
A pendent areas within the -urview 
of Point Four would appear on all 
counts to be irrefutable. To Enc aid 
to the millions in non-self-gcverning 
territories to promote their prog-2ss. and 
prosperity is to act for the berefiz not 
only of these people themselves zut also 
of the world at large. This fact bas been 
recognized both by the United Sates in 
ite planning for the implementation of 
Point Four and by the United Nations 
in its technical assistance and ecoromic 
development proposals. By ari large, 
the contentions in favor of tk: Point 
Four Program as related to tiderde- 
veloped areas in general are applicable 
without modification to depende=t areas 
‘as well, but the latter preser? some 
special problems which are wc-tky of 
independent ‘examination. 

Insofar as the colonial system: may*be 
said to rest on an ethical for adation 
(end. it is in large part its d=feaders 
who would claim that it does) that 
foundation must be the peculiar state of 
backwardness of the non-self-g=verning 
peoples—their inability to sfend by 
themselves. under the strenuow condi- 
tions of the modern world. The mere 
fact of their asserted greater beckward- 
ness should inescapably establ&h them 
as the most deserving of attention under 
a “bold new program” designed to in- 
crease the availability of sciertific ad- 
vance and industrial progress. 

Politically and economical" these 
peoples attach almost exclusve-y to 
the free democratic nations woica the 
United States is pledged to aid through 
the Economic Cooperation Adniristra- 
tion and other enterprises and. pdlicies. 
Their social and economic devaopment 


will serve both as a bulwark against the 
spread o? communism and as a source 
of streng-h for the metropolitan powers, 
at least until such time as they achieve 
independence or ‘autonomy. To assist 
in advancing the well-being and mod- 
ernization of poverty-ridden peoples 
throughout the world is in keeping with 
our new conviction that the miseries of 
any corner of the earth affect the well- 
being of the rest; and if such assistance - 
speeds tke disappearance of the colonial 
system itself, that is in accord with the 
old and admirable anti-imperialist tra- 


‘dition of the American people. Neither 


their dead level of poverty nor their 
dependent status makes it possible for 
the United States to pass by the non- 
self-governing peoples as it puts Point 
Four into effect. 


WHAT Areas ARE DEPENDENCIES? 


One freliminary issue to which an 
answer must be found is a determina- 
tion of what areas of the world are to 
be regarded as falling within the cate- 
gory of dependencies. Regrettably it is 
not easy to give any simple and cate- 
gorical enswer. To Moscow’s eyes the 
independent Caribbean republics pre- 
sumably. have all the earmarks of 
Americaa colonies, and Jordan, Ceylon, 
and other areas closely associated with 
Britain have the look of British de- 
pendenc es. Indeed, Soviet, spokesmen 
have made it plain that they regard the 
whole of Point Four as merely one facet 
of a zlobal American imperialism. 
Similarly, to: Anglo-American eyes the 
whole a:ray of Soviet satellites are de- 
pendent and exploited puppets—though 
not, it may be hazarded, to the extent 
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-of establishing them as likely bene- 
ficiaries of Point Four activities. 

It would be pleasant to be able to 
escape from this dilemma by accepting 
as authoritative the list of non-self- 
governing territories concerning which 
the metropolitan powers submit reports 
to the United Nations under the re- 
quirements of Article 73e of the Char- 
ter. Unfortunately this solution is not 
an acceptable one, because up to the 
recent assertion by the General As- 
sembly of a right to express its opinion 
on points of principle, the determination 
of dependent status has been left to the 
sovereign discretion of each metropoli- 
tan state for its own territories, each 
applying criteria of its own choosing. 
Thus the United States has, if anything, 
erred on the side of overhonesty, re- 
porting on all its territories, whereas 
France, the most signal sinner on the 

. other side, has exempted a number of 
its territories as having the status of 
metropolitan departments, 

‘The answer to this problem is prob- 
ably best found in the application of 
an instructed rule of thumb, based on 
the general proposition that a territory 
is non-self-governing if it does not either 
possess the same measure of self-gov- 
ernment as the metropolitan power with 
which it is associated, or, alternatively, 
does not have an equal share with other 
entities in the political community of 
which it forms a part. Even with this 
proposition as guide, some territories 
fall in a confused twilight zone (e.g., 
Algeria and Southern Rhodesia); but 
generally when all the facts are laid out, 


the final designation is not seriously in. 


doubt. Of course, at a time of as great 
political disturbance and change as the 
present, there are bound to be areas 
(Indochina is the most, striking ex- 
ample at the moment) for which no 
definitive determination can be made 
until the dusts of battle and revolution 
settle. 
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EXTENT AND LOCATION OF PROBLEM 


Applying such a rule of thumb with 
the deliberate intention of including all 
areas which may on any reasonable 
ground be regarded as dependent in a 
colonial sense (i.e., excluding at least 
nominally independent states such as 
those which figure in the charges and 
countercharges between the Soviet bloc 
and the western powers), there are, on 
my count, just under a hundred distinct 
dependent areas, including the ten 
trusteeships; but it is obvious that this 
is not a very significant figure, inas- 


. much as it rests on what the metropoli- 


tan power chooses to regard at the 
moment as constituting a separate co- 
lonial entity or alternatively as being 
embraced in some larger unit. Of more 
significance is the round figure of some- 
thing over 170,000,000 people inhabit- 
ing these areas—a figure which is based, 
among other things, on the exclusion of 
Indonesia but the inclusion of Indo- 
china. 

The elevation of India, Burma, Cey- 
lon, the Philippines, Indonesia, and the 
A-mandates to the status of fully inde- 
pendent states, and the disappearance 
of the Japanese empire, have made the 
colonial problem a far smaller one than 
it was in the interwar years. However, 
as far as the general purposes of Point 
Four are concerned, this has in no wise 
lightened the burden, but has merely 
served to transfer vast populations from 
one category of underdeveloped areas to 
another. 

Geographically speaking, the heart of 
the dependent-areas problem has shifted 
strikingly to Africa, even though there 
are by no means insignificant areas of 
the Caribbean, southeastern Asia, arid 
the Pacific which on any calculation 
must be listed as falling within the 
category of dependencies. Of the 170,- 
000,000 people in dependent areas 
(which would be reduced by some 24,- 
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000,000 if Indochina were te bə re- 
moved from colonial status), 128,- 
000,000 are located on the African 
Continent. 


METROPOLITAN Powers INVOLVED 


In terms of the metropolitam powers 
involved, Britain and France each con- 
trol some 70,000,000 people in their 
colonial empires, with Belgium as the 
runner-up on the strength of the 11,- 
0C0,000 inhabitants of the Congo. Por- 
tuzal, with its more scattered empire, 
presses Belgium close. The Nether- 
lands, reduced to Curacao, Surinam, and 
at least a year’s hold on Nether_ands 
New Guinea, has lost its imperial 
grandeur. The remaining metropclitan 
powers holding dependent areas di- 
rectly or as trusteeships, are the three 
British Dominions, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and South Africa; Denma-k which 
reports to the United Nations on G-een- 
land as a non-self-governing t2rrizory; 
the United States; Spain with the 
tattered remnants of its old empire: and 
Italy recently designated as traste2 for 
Italian Somaliland for a ten-yea- period. 

One fact of central importance which 
emerges from this list of states respon- 
sible for the control of non-selt-govern- 
ing peoples is that they are all, with 
the single exception of Spain, intimately 
linked to the political and economic 
system of the western democracies, the 
development of which has been so strik- 
ing a phase of the postwar period. 
Leaving aside the three. British Do- 
minions which achieve their <elation- 
sh:p to the system through merbe-ship 
in the British Commonwealth ard direct 
ties with the United States, all save 
‘Spain are co-operating in the European 
Recovery Program and are signatories 
of the Atlantic Pact. In cons2quence, 
they constitute a group of states to 
which the United States is. already 
de2ply committed, and whose >oliiical, 
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economic, and military strength and - 
well-being are recognized to be of vital 
concern for the security and prosperity 
of the United States itself. 

As far as the dependent areas attach- 
ing to the European’ states are con- 
cerned, the United States has already 
through the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration made substantial contribu- 
tions both in technical assistance and in 
other “material aid, and the depend- 
ent areas themselves ‘have contributed 
through their exports to dollar-markets, 
their exports to the metropolitan coun- 
tries, and their supplies of critical de- 
ficiency materials desired by the United 
States for stockpiling. 


Point Four anp ERP 


The fact that the dependent areas of 
the world are almost without exception 
aligned, through their metropolitan 
powers, with the western system im- 
measurably eases certain obvious politi- 
cal difficulties which might otherwise 
have impeded the implementation of 
the Point Four Program, but it is not 
possible to ignore the difficulties which 
are created precisely by their dependent 
status and by the close ties of the 
United States to their colonial masters. 
Even solely within the framework of the 
European Recovery Program there is 
the possibility of serious contradiction 
between the American drive for speedy ` 
European recovery and the needs of 


‘dependent areas to develop, modernize, ` 


and round out their economies for their 
own purposes. It has been recognized 


_by the responsible authorities in Wash- 


ington that whereas the Point Four 
Program is dedicated to the long-range 


` betterment and advancement of under- 


developed areas, ERP is a short-run 
project intended to put western Europe 
back on its feet by 1952. 

While it is true that there is no neces- 
sary contradiction between these two 
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purposes, it is equally true that in given 
instances they may meet in head-on 
- collision. The speedy development, for 
example, of export industries based on 
an expansion of the European planta- 
tion system or on the more rapid 
and efficient exploitation of mineral re- 
sources may not only contribute little 
to the sound development of a depend- 
ent area but even produce directly 
harmful or disturbing results. For the 
purposes of ERP it may be eminently 
‘desirable to tie the colonies of, say, 
France more closely to the economy of 
the metropolitan center, whereas the 
true colonial interest may well lie in 
the direction of a greater measure of 
freedom. ; 

Again, the development of processing 
or other Secondary industries in de- 
pendent areas may actually do at least 
temporary damage to the economy of 
the metropolitan country, but be of 
central importance for the development 
of the colonial economy. To the ex- 
tent that exchange controls applied by 
the metropolitan powers limit the use 
by dependent areas of their own dollar 
earnings they impair the economic free- 
dom of these areas and hamper their 
_ development, and curtail American ac- 
cess to their markets. To subordinate 
Point Four to the more immediate 
European-centered demands of ERP 
would gravely undermine the advan- 
tages which Point Four appears to offer 
to dependent areas. 


CoNFLICTING VIEWPOINTS 


Put more- broadly, the key issues 
raised by the application of Point Four 
to dependent areas revolve around such 
questions as the role of the metropolitan 
powers in the proceedings, the ability 
to have a direct and favorable impact 
on the native inhabitants of the area, 
and the nature of the broad political, 
social and economic goals toward which 
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aid would be directed.. In an era of 
strident and growing colonial national- 
ism, no program which appears to de- 
rive its principal sponsorship from the 


colonial government and which is justi- 


fied in considerable part by the result- 
ing benefit to the metropolitan power 
can fail to be viewed with suspicion by 
the nationalists. It is equally obvious 
that no program, whether of technical 
assistance or of investment, can be car- 
ried on which does not have the blessing © 
of the colonial government or, at the 
very least, meets with no objection 
from it. To steer the Point Four Pro- 
gram successfully between these oppos- 
ing viewpoints will require a high degree © 
of wise and diplomatic planning. And 
it may be added that the personnel 
engaged in such a program will have 
to meet the dual requirement of being 
able to co-operate effectively with both 
the colonial authorities and the people 
of the area. ` 

In some respects the impleméntation 
of Point Four in dependent areas will 
be an easier task than in equally under- 
developed but independent countries. 
It may generally be assumed that there 
is in existence a well-ordered and ef- 
ficient central administration and a 


central core of civil servants at a high 


level of technical development. Fre- 
quently, also, there will be highly de- 
veloped European industries which may. 
welcome this opportunity to draw in 
more capital for their operations or to 
secure easy access to the most up-to- 
date technological knowledge and skills; 
but here a danger signal is obviously 
in order. 

Through“ both colonial governments 


- and European industries it may be pos- 


sible to move toward: speedy improve- 
ment and growth for the area, but if, 
as has been the case all too frequently 
in colonial circumstances, it is a growth 
which is superimposed on the colonial 
society without intimate and organic 
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relation to it, the essential parpose of 
Point Four as an instrument ip secure 
the advancement of underdevel=ped peo- 
Eles will be largely lost. A vital part of 
tae case against colonialism zas been 
taat European government and industry 
kave in their upper brackets semained 
tae private preserve of the Exropeans, 
and that nothing approaching am ade- 
quate.effort has been made to =quip the 
colonial peoples to manage tke politi- 
cal and economic affairs of teiz own 
countries. In any planning wf Point 
Four projects the greatest care must be 
taken to ensure that these peoples them- 
_ salves are the primary beneficizzies, and 
not merely, as has all too often veen the 
case under the colonial system the re- 
Cipients of somewhat accide:tal by- 
products. 


DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES OF MITRO- 
POLITAN POWERS 


The lack of development or colonial 
peoples`is in some measure attributable 
to the fact that until very recer yzars it 
was the general practice of colcniel gov- 
ernments to assume that depencent areas 
saould meet their budgetary needs from 
their own resources. Since C=pendent 
areas are uniformly characterized by 
low standards of living and low per 
capita income, this propositior inevita- 
Ely placed sharp limits on their ability 
to undertake development or ssciel wel- 
fare projects. Capital and enterprise 
f-om the metropolitan country o7 else- 
where entered dependent areas 10 secure 
profits, and were in principl= uncon- 
cerned to give more elaborate or wide- 
soread training to the native in-abitants 
taan was requisite for profitalse opera- 
tons; and 4he profits tended. in large 
gart to be drained off to the o-iginal 
sources of investment. Colonic. govern- 
ments, on the other hand, dii aot in 
general feel it to be their pr-viace to 
ċo more than restrain the crud=r abuses 
cf alien private enterprise, anc, fur- 
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thermore, were unequipped with the 
funds necessary for any ambitious pro- 
grams cf their own. 

During the depression years and par- 
ticularly since the war, this situation 
has changed to the substantial benefit 
of the dependent areas through the 
adoption by metropolitan countries of 
a variety of centrally financed schemes 
for development. In the case of the 
United States, such schemes have been 
elaborated most notably for Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, both through 
the extension to these territories of pro- 
grams generally applicable to the rest 
of the United States, such as the sev- 
eral New Deal innovations in the sphere 
of agriculture, and through special pro- 
grams such as those carried forward by 
the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Ad- 
ministration and the Virgin Islands 
Company. In part under the stimulus 
of these new developments, Puerto Rico 
has continued with a highly significant 
development program of its own, and 
has now formally offered to make the 
fruit of its experiments available to 
other countries in search of workable 
techniques of development. 

Since the war, the most broadly based 
and rounded activity in this sphere has 
been that of Great Britain, influenced 
in part, no doubt, by the coming to 
power of the Labor government, but 
also in part carrying on and expanding 
a responsibility which had been recog- 
nized and accepted by the Conserva- 
tives as well. The passage in the dark 
days of 1940 of a Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act was an earnest of good 
faith in the colonial sphere which found 
considerably fuller expression in the 
similar act of 1945. Under the latter 
the sum of £120,000,000, to be supple- 
mented locally by a mobilization of the 
resources of the colonies themselves, was 
to be made available over a ten-year 
period for planned and co-ordinated 
researck and development. 
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Throughout the colonial empire this 
act has stimulated planning and re- 
search, and a large number of projects 
covering a very diverse range of fields 
are now in operation. In the planning 
process a serious effort has been made 
to secure a balance between economic 
development and social or welfare de- 
velopment, on the double assumption 
that expansion in the latter line is gen- 
erally necessary to give a sound basis 
for economic development and that the 
heavy costs of social or welfare meas- 
ures cannot continue to be met unless 
the economy of the area is sound and 
expanding. 

In addition to the projects adopted 
under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Acts, there have also been a 
variety of other projects carried for- 
ward or planned under the auspices of 
_ the more recently created Colonial De- 
velopment Corporation and the Over- 
seas Food Corporation . which has 
managed the disastrously expensive 
and ill-planned groundnuts scheme in 
Tanganyika. 

Generally speaking, the large-scale 
activities which are in full swing in the 
British colonies and the similar activi- 
ties in other colonial empires, some 
directly based on ECA funds or on the 
counterpart funds, are of much the same 
order as those which may be envisaged 
under Point Four, and it is obvious 
that they must be taken fully into ac- 
count by either the United States or 
international agencies in working on 
further plans for technical assistance 
and development. 

The problems which will arise in this 
connection have already been indicated 
above. If there is a marked advantage 
for future programs in coming into 
areas whose needs and potentialities 
have already been at least partially 


surveyed and where trained staffs are ` 


already in existence, there is the dis- 
advantage that any collaboration in 
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carrying forward or complementing pro- 
grams already on the colonial books will 
have to be very carefully assesed to 
make sure that these programs are in 
fact primarily in the colonial rather 
than the metropolitan interest. The 
questions which have been raised, for 
example, about the British groundnuts 
scheme—even though its first period of 
operation may be judged to have aided 
the Tanganyikans more than the Brit- 
ish—are ample evidence that a concen- 
tration on the production of primary 
materials for export is by no means nec- 
essarily an unmixed blessing for colo- 
nial peoples. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND 
INVESTMENT 


For the general purposes of the Point 
Four Program, particularly in its in- 
vestment aspects, consideration must 
be given to a further problem of cen- 
tral importance for all underdeveloped 
areas, including those in the non-self- 
governing category. This concerns more 
broadly the relation between types of 
development which can be expected to 
pay their own way and those which 
cannot, at least in any readily fore- 
seeable future. As far as technical as- 
sistance by itself is concerned, this may 
well not be an issue of consequence, in- 
asmuch as no technical assistance pro- 
gram which has been put forward raises 
financing problems of any real magni- 
tude; but it is well recognized that there 
are relatively few lines in which tech- 
nical assistance divorced from capital 
investment can have much meaning. 
The highly significant sphere of train- 
ing in the general field of public ad- 
ministration is presumably one of these 
few, but this is a sphere in which non- 
self-governing peoples should peculiarly 
be receiving guidance from the metro- 
politan power responsible for them, and 
in which intervention from outside 
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would be likely to be especially resented 
ky that power. In most other spheres, 
anly a combination and integ-ation of 
t2chnical assistance and investment can 
Eroduce effective results. This is likely 
to be the case even though =- be ac- 
cepted that what the underc=v2loped 
areas need in many instances & aot so 
much grandiose schemes of xad.strial 
cr even of agricultural develomm=nt as 
aid at relatively low and sime levels 
in developing existing techniques and 
making a start at diversification and 
modernization. 


TYPE oF INVESTMENT OUTLETS 


Given the presumption that =s a gen- 
eral proposition investment © needed 
to make technical assistance meaning- 
ful, the next question must be as to 
whether there are many spiezes in 
which investment is likely to =e profit- 
eble and at the same time of <erefit to 
the non-self-governing peoples Only a 
detailed survey of each of ^e areas 
could give anything approach 1g a de- 
finitive answer to this quesion, but 
there are serious grounds for tkinking 
that the answer-would tend tc be nega- 
tive. The Economist, in its issue of 
September 17, 1949, commentizg on the 
heavy British capital invescnent in 
colonial transport facilities, pcnted out 
that perhaps the biggest obstecle to a 
large and speedy flow of priveée <apital 
to the colonies lay in the fact -that 
the kinds of capital developn 2nt most 
needed are those on which cick and 
substantial rewards are unlikaly: 


The most urgent need of a gr-at part of 
zhe colonial empire is capital for roads, 
zailways, and harbors, without which other 
development cannot proceed—ag th> Over- 
seas Food Corporation has discor=red to its 
zost. 
on which returns are likely to be.skow and 
unspectacular—and indeed wh. =h is re- 
zarded as being primarily, if not e xchusively, 


Yet this is the type of avestment . 
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the province of colonial governments 
rather than of private enterprise. 


If to these basic needs for transport, 
communications, and other public utili- 
ties, there be added at least equally 
basic and even less investment-enticing 
needs in such realms as education, sani- 
tation and medical care, housing, and 
food supply and nutrition, it will be 
evident that there is a vast and urgent 
need for investment of a type which the 
private investor could scarcely be per- 
suaded to regard as attractive, even if 
the apparent general reluctance of the 
American investor to enter the foreign 
field could be overcome. 

If this assessment of the fundamental 
needs of the dependent areas and peo- 
ples is correct, there is at least the 
threat of a disturbing incompatibility 
between them and the private invest- 
ment aspects of the Point Four Pro- 
gram. It is, of course, by no means to 
be suggested that private investment 
cannot produce highly useful dividends 
for dependent areas as well as for itself, 
but it is incontestable that it must be 
hedged about by safeguards against 
abuses and accompanied: by other non- 
profit investments to ensure an over-all 
and balanced progress. The quick and 
substantial profits which might be 
reaped by private investment in depend- 
ent areas could all too easily descend 
into “the old imperialism—exploitation 
for foreign profit—” which President 
Truman declared to have “no place in 
our plans.” 

From the standpoint of the private 
investor, investment in dependent areas 
might in principle be somewhat more at- 
tractive than elsewhere because of the 
greater likelihood of political responsi- 
bility and economic solvency, although 
the movement toward colonial autonomy 
or independence is now unprecedentedly 
swift; but in the interest of the depend- 
ent area, precisely the type of invest- 
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ment whose prospective yield would be 
most attractive should be most care- 
fully scrutinized to ensure that it would 
actually contribute to the well-being and 
development of the people concerned. 


METROPOLITAN POWERS AND 
FOREIGN AID 


It also remains to be seen how far 


the metropolitan powers will in fact be - 


prepared to go in welcoming alien co- 
operation into their somewhat jealously 
guarded colonial domains in the form of 
either technical assistance or private 
investment. Aware of the desirability 
of tbe development of their dependent 
areas, they would in all probability wel- 
come an opportunity to draw upon out- 
side technical assistance, whether in 
relation to surveys, planning, and re- 
search or in more specifically applied 
projects of training, and so forth; but 
if foreign private investment were to 
appear in such a volume as to threaten 
their economic control of the area, it is 
only reasonable to think that they 
would view it with growing alarm. The 
notion that the United States looks to 


_ a globally expanding imperialism of its: 


own and that Point Four is one of its 
chosen instruments for this puropse 
may be peculiarly a Moscow creation, 
but it can with ease rouse suspicions in 
quarters far removed from the Kremlin. 
According to recent press reports, 
both Britain and France have evinced 
an interest in the possibility of drawing 
American capital into their depend- 
encies. It will be of great interest to 
see the kind of conditions which they 
would like to place on investments, and, 
on the other side, the kind of induce- 
ments which they may be prepared to 
hold out. 
. As a point of speculation, it seems not 
implausible to suggest that the metro- 
politan countries would in general be 
less inclined to let the United Nations 


‘individual countries. 
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become deeply enmeshed in their colo- 
nial affairs than to accept the possi- 
bility of technical assistance or invest- 
ment from the United States or other 
This comment 
would not, however, apply in the same 
measure to the more limited and tech- 
nical. activities of the specialized agen- 
cies, such as the World Health Organi- 
zation, the Food and Agricuiture Or- 
ganization, or the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, or to such development loans 
as may ultimately be secured from the 
International Bank. ' 
At the recently concluded session ‘i 
the General Assembly the states admin- 
istering non-self-governing territories 
found themselves subject to an increas- 
ing amount of pressure directed toward 
establishing such territories as proper 
subjects of close and continuous inter- 
national scrutiny. The very limited 
obligations assumed by the metropolitan 
powers under Chapter XI of the United 
Nations Charter toward the interna- 
tional community seemed likely to be 
pushed, over their pained and vigorous 


_protest, in the direction of assimilation 


to the more precise and elaborate obli- 
gations of holders of trusteeships under 
Chapters XII and XIII. To run the 
risk of enlarging the claims of the 
United Nations to a voice in the man- 
agement of .colonial affairs by inviting 
its technical assistance or other aid in 
economic development would seem an 
unlikely step for powers much con- 
cerned to maintain unimpaired and un- 
supervised sovereignty over their de- 
pendencies. 


ADVANTAGES OF INTERNATIONAL 
ACTION 


In the interest of the non-self-govern- 
ing peoples themselves, and in many 
respects of the United States as well, 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 


' 


` veloped areas, 
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the more activities under Pcint Four 
are channeled through internetional 
agencies, the more they are likely to 
represent the general intere:t rather 
than the particular interest of the met- 
ropolitan powers. That mum of the 
criticism of the colonial powers in the 
United Nations is somewhat i-responsi- 
Ele and ill informed and that same of 
iż seems clearly intended # annoy 
rather than to aid and correct, impairs 
kut by no means eliminates tLe advan- 
tages which the international machinery 
cffers. In common with all underde- 
the dependeat areas 
would profit from the fact tha: through 
the utilization of this machirery, now 
fairly elaborately geared to che tasks 
cf technical assistance and economic de- 
velopment, it will be possible te draw on 
the experience and the resources of all 
the world, and not merely on those of 
the United States. The interest of the 
United Nations in the advancement of 
the non-self-governing territeries was 
impressively reaffirmed by the last As- 
sembly, which not only eveloped 
further the plans for the advancement 
of underdeveloped areas in general but 
¿lso emphasized the necessity of apply- 
ing these plans in the depend=nt areas. 

It is reasonable to assume that the 
colonial powers would be przpared to 


make full use of the Caribbean Com- - 


mission and the South Pacific Commis- 
sion, both expressly created foz the pur- 
pose of aiding in the develcpment of 
the dependent areas within tkeir orbits 
on a co-operative basis, anc further- 
more that some of ,the facilites of the 
specialized agencies would be drawn 
upon. But the United Stetes itself 
should be concerned to explcre to the 
Zull the possible utilization ef all the 
existing international agencies, and in 
Darticular the co-ordinating role which 
the United Nations alone car p-ay. 
Unquestionably there will b2 some in- 
3tances in which bilateral arrangements 
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between the United States and a par- 
ticular metropolitan power cr colonial 
government will be speedier and more. 
satisfaccory, but there can be no doubt 
that for the United States to move 
unilaterally into the colonial sphere is 
to run the risk of finding itself in a 
hornets’ nest. What will please the in- 
digenous peoples is likely to arouse the 
animosity of the metropolitan powers, 
and vice versa. In the unhappy actuali- 
ties of the world, any significant Ameri- 
can prcject is likely to be attacked at 
one and the same time as supine yield- 
ing to the metropolitan powers, as a 
brazen sample of Yankee imperialism, 
and as an undermining of the authority 
of the colonial regime. 

If the United States can escape from 
this dilemma and still move toward se- 
curing the advancement of dependent 
peoples through the international agen- 
cies to which it has consistently pledged 
full support, it will be doing itself and 
the world a real service. 

It is one of the triumphs of the 
United Nations to have forced an in- 
creasing recognition that the destiny 


-of the non-self-governing peoples is in 


some part a responsibility of the entire 
internazional community as well as 
of the metropolitan powers. For the 
United States alone, it might often be - 
difficult and even invidious to risk con- 
flict with the metropolitan powers, to 
which it is on- other grounds deeply 
committed, in order to secure in their 
dependant territories the type of atti- 
tudes and conditions which it would 
regard as essential for the effective im- 
plementation of Point Four. In sharing 
this task with the United Nations as a 
whole, it would encourage the latter to 
expand its operations and influence in 
a realm of growing world importance, 
and would tend to avoid both the charge 
and the fact of imperialism. What is 
fundamentally at stake is the speeding 
up of a process which must have as its 
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end result the final elimination of the should be carried on in the closest 
old colonial.system. It is only fitting ` possible association with the United 
that a process of such global magnitude Nations. 
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Point Four with Reference to Western Europe 


By Ep arp T. Dickinson, Jr. 


ESTERN Europe over tre cen- 

turies has developed ezzensive 
political and economic ties w:h the 
so-called underdeveloped areas of the 
world. Politically, these ties czist in 
the relationships between the me<ro3oli- 
tan western European nations ard their 
dependent overseas territories; t 2tween 
the western European nations ard their 
dominions overseas as reflected © mod- 
ern times in the “commonwealth” form 
of union; and between western Europe 
and the independent nations =f the 
world in international organizat ons as 
typified by the United Nations. Eco- 
nomically, ties exist with unmlerde- 
veloped areas as sources of raw ma- 
terials and food products, as marzets 
for western European manufeztured 
goods, as foci of triangular or multi- 
lateral trade, as sources of foreign ex- 
change, as outlets for investmeats, as 
common currency areas, and tirough 
transportation networks. 

So extensive are these political and 
economic ties that the success ard ex- 
tent of Point Four as a program is de- 
pendent on and inextricably botad to 
western Europe. A frank and realistic 
analysis of these ties is essential in 
weighing the future of Point Fo_r. 


Rote oF COLONIAL OFFICE= 


Colonial offices or their counterparts 
are the key to the political relatio-skips 
between metropolitan European powers 
and their dependent overseas terri- 
tories. Historically, colonial offices 
have been almost autonomous braĘacaes 
of government, pursuing their indepead- 
ent ways and brooking no interf=reace 
by other branches of their owr gov- 
ernments or by domestic political =sres. 


In recent years, while the powers of the 
colonial offices have been somewhat 
modified, their degree of autonomy is 
still strong, though it. varies in extent 
among Belgium,. France, Portugal, the 
United Kingdom, and the Netherlands. 
Strategic, social, and economic consid- 
erations are weakening, and probably 
will continue to weaken, the political 
hold of the colonial offices over de- 
pendent overseas territories. 


` the present, at least, the success of 


Point Four in these areas is dependent 
on the sanction of these colonial offices. 

To the United States, Point Four 
may be a “bold new program”; but to 
the colonial offices of the rest of the 


. world, it is definitely “old hat.” It is 
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what the colonial administrators have 
been advocating for years to their home 
offices. Some of the finest reports on 
the basic requirements of education, 
health, sanitation, agricultural and for- 
estry development, transportation, com- 
munications, and industrialization have 
been prepared by colonial offices over 
the past several decades and have been 
submitted to the metropolitan home 
governments, to receive great or scant 
attention but little support, until very 
recently, in terms of concrete appro- 
priations and assistance. Small wonder, 
therefore, that colonial offices find it 
ironic that they should suddenly find 
themselves the whipping boys for the 
relative lack of progress in the develop- 
ment of these dependent overseas ter- 
ritories. 

There is a wealth of knowledge and 
experience in these colonial offices that 
must be utilized in connection with 
Point Four. Americans, by their very 
nature, are prone to overlook the limi- 


- 
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tations of technical assistance in under- 
developed areas. They are so im- 
pressed by the miraculous growth of 
the United States over these past one 
hundred and fifty years that they fail 
to take into sufficient consideration the 
fact that the American Continent is 
blessed with an abundance of natural 
resources not found in any other part 
of the world. They forget that despite 
this unprecedented blessing by Almighty 
God, at least two American pioneers lie 
buried in brutal, heartbroken death 


where each American settler finally suc- 


ceeded. They forget, too, the profligate 
waste of natural resources involved in 
developing the United States. Other 
underdeveloped areas of the world lack 
the resources to absorb such punish- 
ment. The colonial offices know 
whereof they speak when they advocate 
caution and prudence in the applica- 
tion of technical assistance to under- 
developed areas. 

But frustration breeds inertia. Knowl- 
edge of one’s own motives breeds sus- 
picion of others’ motives. Many foreign 
colonial administrators do not attempt 
to conceal their disdain for what they 
choose to call “the materialistic phi- 
losophy of Babbitt.” These are the 
hurdles Point Four must face in deal- 
ing with colonial offices of western 
European nations. 


MEMBERSHIP IN COMMONWEALTHS AND 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS ` 


' The tenuous political ties of a com- 
monwealth of nations are based on a 
recognition of mutuality of interests, 
though tradition may be the actual 
binding force. Such a political complex 


can be an important medium for fur- _ 


thering and extending technical aid and 
capital to underdeveloped areas. The 
membership of nations which have been 
both donors and beneficiaries of activi- 
ties similar to those proposed by Point 
Four provides a forum for extremely 
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frank discussion of the practical prob- 
lems to be faced. A study of Point 
Four for submission to the United 
Nations by a commonwealth commis- 
sion, utilizing the accumulated experi- 
ence of its membership, might well 
represent a major contribution to the 
program. 

But tradition can be a limiting factor, 
and technical advance can upset the 
status quo and affect the interests 
of the commonwealth in totality, A 
commonwealth can become a potent 
defensive group to avoid the full im- 
pact of the rise of new economic forces 
in underdeveloped areas, particularly if 
such forces are beyond the political or 
economic control of the commonwealth. 
The relationship of a western European 
nation to a commonwealth structure 
can have an important effect on its 
viewpoint with respect to Point Four. 

The western European nations rep- 
resent one of the great progressive 
forces within the United Nations. The 
United States, recognizing that it is far 
from having a monopoly either of mod- 
ern technology or of exportable capital, 
has conceived Point Four to be a co- 
operative program operated through the 
United Nations wherever practicable. 
The, United States must look in the 
main to the western European nations 
to share with it the major contribution 
of technical knowledge and investment 
capital to the underdeveloped areas 
through the United Nations and other 
international organizations. The United 
States politically cannot carry the bur- 
den alone; it cannot make itself vulner- 
able to charges of imperialistic intent 
by fostering Point Four on a unilateral 
basis. The United States has been and 
must continue to be assured of recip- 
rocal and parallel assistance on Point 
Four by western European nations in- 
dividually and within the framework 
of the various international agencies of 
which they are members. 
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UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS AS SOURCES 
oF SUPPLY 


Western Europe is not self-sufficient 
with respect to either raw ma=rials or 
food requirements. A good shere of 
these deficiencies are being, c- poten- 
tially could be, obtained from tke un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world. West- 
e:n Europe, therefore, has a vital in- 
terest in the development of these areas. 
At the present time and for sane time 
in the recent past, western Ercope has 
been devoting a considerable portion 
of its resources to the development of 
these areas, particularly the d=pendent 
overseas territories and, in sore cases, 
the underdeveloped areas of the do- 
minions. In addition, lest it be for- 
gotten, in the more distant pasz western 
Europe has been practically che sole 
source of technical assistance zad capi- 
tal investment in all the wnderde- 
veloped areas of the world, icluding, 
in our most difficult years, the United 
States of America. The United States 
is a late-comer in the field of Dverseas 
technical assistance and capital in- 
vestment. 

Despite western Europe’s ceat:nuing 
interest in the development of potential 
areas, there are two possible impedi- 
ments to full implementation ef Point 
Four due to western Europe’s =conomic 
reliance in good part on these =reas for 
ifs raw materials and food supplies. 

The first is a tendency to tie Jevelop- 
ment projects to long-term bilateral 
trade agreements. These bilateral 
azreements are as much.demzad2d by 
the underdeveloped areas as by the 
metropolitan countries, since -2e novi- 
tiates want to be assured of 2 market 


once projected developments h=ve been © 


completed. However, such agreements 
can, in some cases, inhibit max_miza- 
tion of the development by limiting 
distribution, or can act to the detriment 
of other underdeveloped areaz Ly ex- 
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cluding the latter areas from markets 
which otherwise might be available. 
Second, the metropolitan powers 
tend, because of a natural desire to 
control as completely as possible their 
vital sources of supply, to exclude or 
discourage participation by foreign in- 
vestors, particularly in dependent over- 
seas territories.. This tendency is rein- 
forced by the growing use in projects 
overseas of government corporations in 
fields normally commercial. A subsidi- 
ary by-product of such governmental 
intervention is the possibility of ineffi- 


‘ciency in the utilization of resources: 


available for development. 


y: 
As OUTLETS FOR EUROPEAN TRADE 


As the underdeveloped areas of the 
world expand economically, western 
Europe will find increased outlets for 
the manufactured goods it must export 
in order’ to survive. Furthermore, it 
has a positive incentive to furnish tech- 
nical advice and services to the under- 
developed areas. European technicians 
are familiar with European goods and 
equipment that can be utilized on de- 
velopment projects, and therefore will 
both consciously and unconsciously pro- 
mote these European products and in- 
crease sales thereof. In like manner, 
European capital will be attracted to 
these areas in the form of transporta- 
tion, distribution, assembly, or finishing 
outlets for European products. 

The very marketing factors that in- 
crease western European participation 
in the development of backward areas, 
particularly in dependencies and do- 
minions, will militate against American 
participation through Point Four or 
through capital investment. There will. 
be a natural fear that American tech- 
nicians will promote the sale of Ameri- 
can goods, particularly capital goods, to 
the detriment of European sales. There 
will be a tendency to limit American 
or other foreign capital investment in 
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transportation, assembly, or distribu- 
tive trades for the same reason. 
Finally, western Europe’s prewar mar- 
keting pattern in the undèrdeveloped 
areas of the world included a large pro- 
portion of consumer goods. With un- 
employment appearing in these sectors 
of the home economies there may be 
some inhibition on the part of western 
Europe against the establishment of 
otherwise economically sound consumer 
goods industries in the underdeveloped 
areas. 

Most of the nations of western 
Europe are trading nations, and though 
some have emerged recently as ex- 
ponents of bilateralism, historically the 
’ role of the western European nations 
in foreign trade has been as.practition- 
ers of triangular or multilateral trade. 
The underdeveloped areas of the world 
frequently have served as convenient 
fulcrums to pry trade loose in world 
sectors wherein tight marketing condi- 
tions have arisen. As these areas de- 
velop, the profit margins may become 
more narrow on particular transactions, 
_ but opportunities will become broader 
for European traders. However, the 
desire to maintain these important 
fulcrum points. may inhibit outside in- 
vestment and technical development. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, EUROPEAN INVEST- 
MENT, AND CoMMON CURRENCIES 


In like manner, dependent overseas 
territories, as well as other underde- 
veloped areas, are important sourcés of 
foreign exchange, particularly hard cur- 
rency exchange, to western European 
nations. There is, therefore, an ex- 
tremely heavy incentive for the western 
European nations to press for the tech- 
nical improvement and development of 
these areas. Under certain circum- 
stances, however, there may be a desire 
to preserve a monopoly on scarce com- 
modities and restrict production not 
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only in the producing territory but also 
in other underdeveloped areas that may 
be potential producers. Second, there 
may be reluctance to encourage foreign 
investment in these producing areas, for 
fear of the loss of foreign exchange both 
as a return on the investment and as a 
direct marketing loss. 

Western Europeans have always in- 
vested a certain portion of their savings 
overseas. . Though heavy taxation con- 
tinues, savings in volume are again ac- 
cumulating. Because of nonconverti- 
bility or restrictions on capital move- 
ment, more and more funds are flowing 
to dependent overseas territories and 
are contributing materially to their de- 
velopment. Frequently, technical skills 
in both the agricultural and industrial 
fields follow these investments. One of 
the great capital movements of the 
present day is taking place between 
Belgium and the Belgian Congo, and 
much private and public funds as well 
as technical assistance are flowing into 
British Africa. 

But here again, the great positive 
contributions of these capital and tech- 
nical-skills movements to the underde- 
veloped areas have. created a negative 
approach to outside investment and a 
realistic fear that development of these 
areas at a pace quicker than real sav- 
ings can accumulate within the areas 
may bring on inflation, with a subse- 
quent collapse in the value of the in- 
vestments already made. While this 
condition may temporarily retard Point 
Four development, in the long run 
it may contribute to a far sounder 
program. 

Many of the underdeveloped areas of 
the world have currencies common with 
particular western European nations. 
This has been a great boon to these 
areas, particularly since several of the 
areas run a continuous deficit in their 
balance of payments. Without partici- 
pation in a common currency pool, they 
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undoubtedly would be faced ~ita seri- 
cus monetary instability. 

However, in order to become ar. effec- 
tive member of a common zurrency 
area, the underdeveloped ter- tary, as 
long as western European natimns delay 
effective integration to remcre trade 
and currency barriers, must sabmit to 
currency controls and other adminis- 
trative devices to prevent cucency or 
commodity movements detrirm=ntal to 
the currency area as a whole There 
have been occasions in the recent past 
when these control devices hzve been 
perverted to other uses with respect to 
underdeveloped areas, to prezect the 
snort-run economic interests of the 
home government’s business community 
or to enforce political and socz! preju- 
dices against outside investran: and 
technical innovation. If these practices 
are allowed to continue, they may have 
a serious effect on the Poist Four 
Program. 


TRANSPORTATION IN UNDERDE JELOPED 
AREAS 


Western European tramp =teamers 
represent one of the great comributing 
forces in the economic opermg and 
early development of backward areas. 
Western Europeans have develeze1 and 
own, either privately or throveh their 
. governments, many of the -ai-roads 
which have opened up the inz2rior of 
these areas. Western Europear airlines 
are making further contributiors by ex- 
tending rapid transportation to aitherto 
inaccessible parts of the underd=veloped 
areas of the world. The transp:>r-ation 
network thus developed is bas== to the 
achievement of Point Four. Or2 of the 
fcremost requirements is the expansion 
of this transportation network Ey means 
of roads, river transport, azd port 
development. Western European na- 
tions will play a- great part in this 
expansion. 
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But for the present this transporta- 
tion ne-work is inadequate even for cur- 
rent demands, particularly in the under- 
developed areas of Africa. Therefore, 
those who control the ports, the rail- 
roads, end, less importantly, the airlines 
will actually determine the direction of 
developments in these areas by estab- 
lishing priority for the inflow and out- 
flow of goods and commodities. West- ` 
ern European nations will be in a key 
positior to make this determination. 


POLITICAL AND Economic EFFECTS OF 
Pornt Four oN WESTERN EUROPE 


Point Four is a long-term program. 
The effacts on western Europe can be 
measured, therefore, only on a long- 
term basis. But the pattern is quite 
clear. Politically, as the underde- 
veloped areas realize their economic 
potentiel, they will, if not already in- 
dependent, move towards a dominion 
status or complete independence, de- 
pending on the political and economic 


. mutualizy of interests involved. Part 


of the price western Europe will be 
called on to pay will be political, eco- 
nomic, and social unrest in its various 
territori2zs as the populations native to 
the area become aware of the impor- 
tance of collective action in both politi- 
cal and economic fields. The nations 
of western Europe face one of their 
most delicate tasks in modern history— 
that of developing mutual confidence 
and respect between themselves and the 
peoples of underdeveloped areas while 
guiding them towards political and eco- 
nomic maturity. . 

Already, subversive agents are at 
work in the incipient ideological strug- 
gle. Pont Four, as conceived by Presi- 
dent Traman, is directed to this very 
struggle. By attempting to raise the 
economizally backward peoples of the 
world above the barest subsistence levels 
at which many of these pecples now’ 
exist, ancl thus create faith in their own 
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future and that of their children, the 
President hoped to prevent their falling 
prey to specious ideologies. 

© Every social group, however, when 
first aware of its potential, becomes 
restive as it seeks impetuously to break 
‘through the apparent inhibitions to im- 
mediate fulfillment. With or without 
Point Four, this unrest would exist. 
But Point Four will require the most 
adept handling to prevent its becom- 
ing a political boomerang for western 
Europe. 

Probably one of the most effective 
ways for western Europe to meet this 
challenge would be to integrate into 
one common effort its resources and 
plans for the development of these 
areas. This is particularly true in those 


areas where the fortunes of adventurers ` 


and war and the accidents of history 
have combined to create artificial divi- 
sions of territory which is in fact an 
integral whole. The preliminary steps 
already taken by the United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, and Portugal to develop 
a transcontinental transportation system 
for central Africa is an encouraging step 
in the right direction, which the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration is 
actively promoting. But that is only 
the beginning. Nationalistic interests 
and the question of sovereignty on the 
part of western European nations must 
be submerged if the challenge of the 
‘future is to be met adequately for all 
concerned. 

Economically, the accelerated devel- 
opment of backward areas possessed of 
true potential could contribute impor- 
tantly to the long-term viability of 
western Europe. If adequate sources of 
food and basic raw materials were de- 
veloped and if large long-term markets 
for Europe’s manufactures were created, 
western Europe would balance its world 
trade and develop once again a surplus 
for further investment in its own and 
the overseas agricultural and indus- 
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trial plant. This, of course, is predi- 
cated on western Europe’s taking the 
necessary steps to maintain its increase 
in productivity at a rate equal to that 
of other areas, particularly the United 
States, which would be in competition 
with it for the new markets. Western 
Europe may also be required to shift 
its industrial pattern to the production 
of more durable and capital -goods for 
export as the underdeveloped areas pro- 
mote indigenous industries to supply 
their own consumption requirements. 


WESTERN EUROPE AS A Point Four 
AREA 


While western Europe continues to 
lead in the creative arts and sciences 
and is far advanced in specialized fields 
in technological techniques and indus- 
trial inventiveness, there are certain 
aspects of its economy which are back- 
ward, and certain geographical areas 
which are underdeveloped or potential 
candidates for rehabilitation. Although 
it is designed primarily for the most 
backward areas and for the-more sub- 
merged masses, still Point Four could 
be valuable at the end of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration in provid- 
ing technical assistance in agricultural, 
industrial, and marketing blind spots 
which undoubtedly will continue to exist 
in some measure in western Europe de- 
spite the most vigorous efforts of ECA 
to eradicate them. ‘There are neces- 
sary western European technical devel- 
opments that can be accomplished only 


.over the long term for which Point 


Four was designed. 


ECA EXPERIENCE APPLIED TO 
Point Four 


One of the fundamental lessons to be 
learned from the experiences of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration in 
western Europe is that in the economic 
field, strong, definitive, and bold leader- 
ship is expected of the United States. 
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Point Four was conceived as a ‘bold 
new program.” To bear the ft] iruits 
of its potential, it must be admzistered 
in the same spirit, — . 

The second lesson is that the present 
autarkic political subdivision £ west- 
ern Europe is outmoded in ferms of 
modern economic realities. Economic 
integration dnd unification in western 
Enrope is-a necessary prelude ta aa un- 
inhibited attack on the basic p-oblems 
of the world’s underdeveloped =reas. 

The third lesson is that the aterests 
of governments committed to plenned 
economies and the philosoplhiss and 
activities of cartel-minded westerr Eu- 
ropean commercial and industr al com- 
munities are in many respects i=ertical. 
Both seek controlled sources ane outlets 
at fixed prices and in specified: quanti- 
ties. Both prefer stable rath=r than 
expanding economies as long a. expan- 
sion may create cyclical fluctuetioas or 
technological change involvin2 rapid 
technical obsolescence of plant, equip- 
ment, and labor. These interssts can 
be serious-obstacles to the accamplish- 
ment of Point Four. 

Fourth, private risk capital fr over- 
seas investment is not availabl= at the 
present time in the volume wequired, 
because of the restrictive tax pclices of 
heme governments, institutionalization 
of savings, fear of political arc, social 
unrest, currency restrictions, ownership 
limitation, by local legislation, =nd low 
profit margins imposed by authc~it/es in 
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underdeveloped areas. The principal 
large private overseas investments of 
late years have been made in extractive 
industries, chiefly oil, and these are 
destined to decline rapidly as the rela- 
tively large’ profit margin which has 
existed <o date disappears through in- 
creased competition and additional 
trade restrictions. Governmental guar- 
anties against risks not normal to regu- 
lar commercial ventures, or limited 
guarantizs of convertibility, are not 
sufficient to overcome the lack of incen- 
tive in other directions necessary to 
truly large-scale private investments in 
overseas territories. 

Fifth, underdeveloped territories re- 
quire tremendous investments in health 
institutions, sanitation, educational fa- 


cilities, roads, and riverways, which can 


be met cnly by governmental funds be- 
cause of the long-term and problemati- 
cal characteristics of the return on the 
investment. If Point Four is to suc- 
ceed, furds for these extensive purposes 
must be available, since most private 
ventures if undertaken, will fail with- 
out thene. l 

Sixth, industrial or agricultural proj- 
ects in underdeveloped areas require 
much more intensive planning than 
other types of projects, and must be 
screened with the knowledge that no 
matter Low conservative the estimates, 
the probable returns will be many times 
less thar projected, and the costs far in 
excess of expectations... 
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Soviet Concepts of Point Four 


By Sercrus YAKoBson 


IEN comprendre, cest rien tolérer 
-—to rephrase a popular French 
saying—seems lately to have become the 
chief characteristic of the official Soviet 
attitude toward the Western’ world in 
general and toward the various aspects 
of United States foreign and domestic 
policy in particular. It is therefore 
hardly surprising that President Tru- 
man’s “bold new program” for aiding 
underdeveloped areas has automatically 
become another scapegoat of the Soviets 
in.their deliberate efforts to distort all 
things American. 


“AMERICAN COLONIALISM” 


President Truman’s inaugural ad- 
dress had hardly been delivered in the 
Nation’s capital when it was violently 
denounced by Soviet officials as a new 
page in the “long and notorious” record 
of United States imperialist expansion 
and as fresh evidence of “American 
colonialism.” The good-neighbor policy 
of the United States in Latin America 
is repeatedly cited in the Soviet press 
as one example of American colonial- 
ism. Soviet interpretation of this policy 
would have one believe that it does not 
differ basically from the United States 
policy of the last century, that only the 
emphasis has shifted, that the former 
United States policy of open interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of the Latin 
‘American countries has simply given 
way to more subtle and camouflaged 
forms. The European Recovery Pro- 
gram, in the eyes of the Politburo, has 
opened new avenues for exploitation by 


American monopolies of the “Marshall- ` 


ized” countries, which have been re- 
duced to the status of United States 
colonies, And now, insists , Moscow, 


Truman’s Point Four Program has fur- 
ther broadened the horizon of United 
States colonial expansion in quest of 
world domination. 


Soviet Press COMMENTS 


The first reference to the President’s 
address and Point Four appeared in the 
Moscow newspapers on January 22, two 
days after the inauguration. Critical 
in tone, the papers spoke of the aim of 
the United States Government “to pro- 
vide maximum opportunities for pene- 
tration of American capital into back- 
ward countries.” They did not omit 
but challenged the President’s assurance 
that “the old imperialism—exploitation 
for foreign profit—has no place in our 
plans.” 

A few more days elapsed, however, 
before the party line on Point Four was 
fittally communicated to the public in an 
article by M. Marinin in the Moscow 
party organ Pravda. ‘The title of the 
article, “A Program for Expansion un- 
der a Screen of Anti-Communism,” is 
perhaps the best summary of the Krem- 
lin’s attack on the Truman program. 
Point Four was introduced and com- 
mented on by Marinin as a third ele- 
ment in an all-out aggressive American 
foreign policy program directed toward 
the “formation of a world-wide Ameri- 
can empire.” ‘Economic expansion on 
the basis of the Marshall plan and es- 
tablishment of control by American 
monopolists over areas of the world 
market which they had not mastered up 
to now,” he explained, was the first aim 
of the program. Strategic consolida- 
tion of this expansion by forming a 
system of military and political blocs 
represented the second aim, The third 
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consisted of a “bold new program of 
penetration by the United S-ates into 
the backward areas.” Truman, con- 
tended Marinin, is worrying not only 
about extending the present activity of 
American monopolists in the colonial 
world. The real meaning of the pro- 
gram, according to this Soviet cuthor, 
is the necessity for a change .» Jnited 
States policy to a completely rew kind 
cf colonizing activity in the =ackward 
regions and the foundation of = program 
cf world-wide American expansion on a 
powerful colonial basis. There was no 
Coubt in the Soviet writer’s rind that 
“tens of millions of people tkroaghout 
the world realize that the nex Ameri- 
can imperialism with its fretied ex- 
Fansionist plans constitutes a real 
threat to international security.’ 
Point Four came up again tor Soviet 
criticism in the March 2 issw2 of the 
magazine New Times, commonly re- 
garded as a camouflaged propaganda 
argan of the Soviet foreign offce. The 
tenor of the New Times attack on Presi- 
cent Truman’s program, for whch V. 
Lutsky, another Soviet expert cn the 
Anglo-American world, was responsible, 
remained in general the same As be- 
fore, Point Four was called “America’s 
new plan of colonial expans.on’ and 
“a natural sequel to the old “Marshall 
plan.” In addition, the Soviet writer 
conveyed the impression that the United 
States was after the colonial possessions 
of the other powers. This <=pproach 
was in line with the general Communist 
theories on the rivalry, div=cgencies, 
and contradictions between irdividual 
capitalist countries. There was nothing 
spectacular, according to Lutsk-7, in the 
desire of American “big bus ness” to 
derive profit from the exploication of 
colonial peoples. This was, he scoffed, 
_ “an elementary law of capita st econ- 
omy which no amount of cant or hum- 
bug can alter.” What was rew and 
exciting, however, was the presert am- 
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bition >f the American monopolies to 
“seize the colonies and underdeveloped 
areas o? the world in toto.” The older 
colonia! powers were thereby to be re- 
duced to bystanders, to watchmen and 
policemen of American enterprises, or 
at best to junior partners. 


SOVIET ATTACKS IN THE U.N, 


The discussion of the development 
of reterded countries in the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council, 
in March 1949, gave the Soviets a wel- 
come opportunity for further sniping at 
the Un:ted States program of economic 
and technical assistancé to these re- 
gions, accused of lack of clarity with 
regard to the nature, direction, condi- 
tions, and volume of the proposed aid 
to the underdeveloped countries. Mos- 
cow’s cwn propaganda line concerning 
Point Sour now became more fixed. 
The Scviet Union pretended to be in 
favor cf broad economic assistance to 
the retarded countries and territories 
if only this aid contributed to political 
development in the direction of inde- 
pendence as was envisaged by the 
United Nations Charter. Economic aid 
was expected further to contribute to 
the development of the internal re- 
sources of these countries and terri- 
tories, and to the promotion of their 
own national industry and agriculture. 
Finally. economic aid was not to be 
made sibject to demands for political, 
econom c, or military privileges for the 
countries rendering assistance, since this 
was contrary to the principles of the 
United Nations. Moscow obviously used 
the occasion to pose as a stanch sup- 
porter cf the United Nations, and strove 
to be regarded by others as a protector 
of the material interests of peoples in 
the bacxward areas. 

The summer 1949 session of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council 
was in general highlighted by heated 
verbal contests between the spokesmen 
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of the Politburo and the representatives 
of the democratic camp, but the brunt 
of the Soviet criticism fell once more 
upon the President’s Point Four. The 
Soviet representative contended that 
the program was riddled with ill-con- 
cealed colonial concepts which made it 
look neither “bold” nor “new.” The 
plan owed its origin, he thought, to the 
requirements of United States domestic 
policy: Truman was in search of a 
method of avoiding or at least post- 
poning an economic depression at home. 
Far from feeling an altruistic desire to 
help the peoples of the underdeveloped 
areas, the Soviet representative insisted, 
the United States Government was evi- 
dently interested primarily in relieving 
the ranks of the unemployed in America 
and raising their standard of living. 
The plan was activated then, protested 
Arutiunian, not by the spirit of inter- 
nationalism but by the desire to find 
new outlets and larger profits for Ameri- 
can capitalists and to secure for United 
States firms im the underdeveloped 
countries the same rights and privileges 
as those enjoyed by local firms. He 
asserted that to accept this principle 


was tantamount to stipulating that the 
lamb and the wolf should enjoy equal 
rights, alone in the same cage. Obviously, 
the outcome of the application of such a 
principle would be the economic occupa- 
tion and exploitation of underdeveloped 
areas by the United States of America. 


Reactions of colonial powers 


The denunciation by the Soviet dele- 
gate of what Moscow chose to regard 
as step-by-step American penetration 
into. the colonial possessions of other 
countries irked the representatives of 
those countries. The British openly 
expressed the fear that “the represen- 
tative of the U.S.S.R. was trying to 
sabotage the United Nations plan to 
aid the economic development of under- 
developed countries.” And Mr. Santa 
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Cruz of Chile hit the nail squarely on 
the head when he challenged the Soviet 
delegate point blank to answer the fol- 
lowing two questions: 


Was the explanation [of the Soviet oppo- 
sition] that the Soviet Union could not 
admit any measures but those she herself 
initiated and directed? Or was it her plan 
to aggravate the problems of the under- 
developed countries so as to bring about 
social upheaval, and with it communism? 


In his dispatch to the New York 
Times Michael L. Hoffman, a regular 
observer of the United Nations meet- 
ings in Geneva, duly reported that 
Arutiunian, in his speech before the 
Economic and Social Council, which 
was “undoubtedly intended as a defini- 
tive statement of the Communist Party 
line concerning President Truman’s 
Point Four Program, . . . held before 
the underdeveloped countries visions of 
Soviet bounty ready to pour forth on 
the world if it rejected what he termed 
American efforts to exploit impoverished 
colonial peoples.” The industrial de- 
velopment of the Soviet Union had 
reached a stage, the Soviet delegate 
declared, where it could manufacture 
any kind of machinery or build any 
kind of plant; The Soviet Union was, 
according to his assurances, ready to 
aid the economic development of other 
nations. Bulgaria and Rumania were 
cited particularly as nations already 
“benefiting” from the Soviet program of - 
technical assistance and financial aid. 

So much for the Soviet point of view 
and typical Soviet arguments... What- 


1 On November 16, 1949, the United Nations 
General Assembly unanimously approved: a 
broad plan of technical assistance to the 
world’s underdeveloped areas. However, in 
casting his vote for the program, the Soviet 
delegate warned the Assembly significantly, 
according to the Associated Press report, that 
behind the vote’ of unanimity “remain differ- 
ent concepts” of what constitutes technical 
aid, and “it remains to be seen which tri- 
umphs.” He further accused the United 
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ever their value, the propagarda cam- 


paign, consistently developed and ener- . 


getically pursued first against tae Mar- 
shall plan and then against Pot Four, 
requires an answer. 


“COLONIALISM” IN THE U.£S.R. 


For the benefit of the poten—al “vic- 
tims” of that Soviet bête noire, ‘Ameri- 
can colonialism,” let us first teke a 
quick glance at the “freedoms” enjoyed 
by the various peoples within the Soviet 
Union pictured so frequently Ly Soviet 
propagandists as living their lives inde- 
pendently and in full harmony with one 
another. Actually, the so-ca.ed au- 
tonomy of the Soviet minories is a 
well-established myth: Local and na- 
tive officials have only a very limited 
scope for independent action Taxes 
and budgets of the Soviet repSlics are 
determined in Moscow, and the prin- 
cipal industrial plants are ucder the 
jurisdiction of central authorifées Al- 
though the Soviet constitution Drovides 
that each Union republic is to have its 
own military formations, non= cf the 
important border republics has a min- 
ister of armed forces or a mil :ary de- 
partment. Even the cultural attoaomy, 
formerly emphasized in these sepublics, 
recently has been ignored and =eriously 
curtailed. Minorities are com=el_ed to 
conform to the Communist wer of life 
_ at the expense of their own c_lture. 

But most revealing of all is fe roster 
of Soviet republics recently de=rived of 
their “autonomy.” As a “pr=raution- 
ary measure” the Volga German Re- 
public was abolished by the Sudreme 
Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist 


Szates of seeking through Mr. Truran’s pro- 
gram “to split the world into seve-al regions 
as the Marshall plan split the worll ir two.” 
And in his familiar vein Arutiuc‘an again 
charged that the United States was trying 
to “penetrate cheaply” into the umderde- 
veloped countries through a “pmgram of 
colonial expansion.” 
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Republics in September 1941 and its 
inhabitants deported. In 1943 the 
Checher-Ingush and Kalmyk autono- 
mous republics were abolished and 
their pcpulation exiled. In 1945 the 
Crimear autonomous republic inhabited 
by Taters was also wiped out of ex- 
istence, and its population’ scattered 
throughout Siberia. The Soviet govern- 
ment aleged that these peoples had 
failed tc resist the Germans sufficiently; 
but no trials. are known to have been 
held, ard whole peoples. were made to 
pay for the unproved acts of unidenti- 
fied ind_viduals. 

To this record of oppressive colonial 
acts of the Moscow government there 
may be added the persecution of politi- 
cal and religious groups of the popula- 
tion of the Baltic countries, and of 
peoples in parts of Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia annexed by the U.S.S.R. after 
the war? 


Forricn Ar POTENTIAL OF THE 
U.S.S.R. 


Now the Soviet Union claims to be 
ready to extend its patrimonial help 
and assistance to additional peoples, 
near by and farther away. But the 


-high-so.nding words of the Soviet 


propagandists regarding aid to foreign 
underdeveloped countries immediately 
raises the question whether or not the 
Soviet Union has now actually reached 
such a point in its economic ‘develop- 
ment that it can safely offer effective 
economic and technical assistance to 
its sate lites or to any other underde- 
veloped country. 


2On Cctober 15, 1949 the British delegate 
to the United Nations General Assembly 
openly accused the Soviet Union of “genocidal 
terror” im Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, and 
only a fw days later the State Department 
reported a mass deportation by the Soviet 
Secret Folice in “circumstances of extreme 
hardship? of about 17,000 Greek and other 
non-Russian residents from the Caucasus into 
bleak Central Asia. ` 
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In spite of its own shortage of skilled 
technical personnel, the Soviet ‘Union 
can, of course, delegate a few of its 
technicians for work abroad. It is 
known, for instance, that scores of 
Soviet engineers were and are still op- 
erating in northern Korea. An exten- 
sive survey of the “Energy Resources 
of the World” released recently by the 
. Department of State lists the U.S.S.R. 
next to the United States, Canada, and 
the Union of South Africa as a country 
. “capable of providing substantial quan- 
tities of energy to the rest of the world 
as well as themselves for an indefinite 
period of time.” There is also no doubt 
that the Soviet Union has shown a re- 
markable speed in postwar rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction of its national 
economy—a direct rebuttal of wide- 
spread misconceptions about the length 
of time required for healing the wounds 
inflicted by modern war. 

Does the Soviet Union, however, 
possess the capital, the technical equip- 
ment, the raw materials, and has it ac- 
tually reached the industrial level, nec- 
essary to carry out a sustained policy 
of economic aid to backward areas? 

The readers of THE ANNALS will re- 
member the cautious analysis of the 
various branches of Soviet industry pre- 
sented by Professor Abram Bergson of 
Columbia University and his associates 
in the May 1949 issue. In 1948 the 
output of the four Soviet basic mining 
and manufacturing industries—coal, 
petroleum, pig iron, and steel—had not 
quite reached the prewar level. The re- 
covery of the coal industry ‘is reported 
not to have proceeded with a rapidity 
sufficient to assure the fuel supply re- 
quired by the domestic Soviet economy. 
Only a partial recovery has been 
achieved in the oil fields of Baku. The 
iron and steel industry has also failed 
to develop according to plan. More- 
over, it is clear ‘that even if full indus- 
trial recovery were realized, the move- 
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ment of capital goods from the Soviet 
Union to. foreign countries would be 
possible only at the expense of the 
Soviet consumer—that forgotten man in 
Soviet economy—and by further lower- 
ing the living standard of the Soviet 
masses. 


Soviet transactions with the satellites 


The record of Soviet economic trans- 
actions within the Soviet orbit in east- 
ern Europe bears out the above skepti- 
cism regarding large-scale Soviet aid to 
the underdeveloped countries, at least 
in the near future. The bilateral com- 
mercial agreements concluded by the 
Soviet Union with the satellite states 
at the end of the war, in 1944 and 1945, 
were usually accompanied by hastily 
drawn-up lists of goods that could be 
profitably exchanged between the two 
countries on a balanced trade basis. 
However, practice has proved that with- 
out exception the expectations were 
unduly optimistic. In terms of specific 
items, advance estimates fell wide of 
the mark. ‘Lack of information on the 
availability of commodities at the time 
of the conclusion of the agreements in 
the turbulent years 1944-45 was the 
official reason given for this failure. 

However, conditions have not ma- 
terially improved since 1944-45. To- 
day as before, the satellite countries, 
which on order from Moscow excluded 
themselves from Marshall plan aid, are 
waiting in vain for the promised supply 
of goods from the Soviet Union. Even 
before the rift with Tito, Moscow was 
unable to help Yugoslavia to implement 
her five-year plan. It also was incap- 
able of providing the means of invest- 
ment for the other satellite states. In 
1947 and 1948 théir respective eco- 
nomic plans “fell short of the target” 
with regard to investment—in Poland 
by 11 per cent and 10 per cent; in 
Czechoslovakia by 31 per cent and 29 
per cent; in Hungary by 8 per cent and 
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10 per cent; in Bulgaria by 38 pez cent 
and 19 per cent; in Rumania by 13 
per cent; and in Yugoslavia by 17 per 
cent. 

Thus these official United Nations 
figures è ran counter to the Sovist claim 
that the Molotov plan has heed the 
Pzople’s Democracies to move speedily 
toward planned prosperity. It is <here- 
fcre not astonishing that more end more 
voices are now being heard, east of 
tke Stettin-Trieste line, demardirg in- 
creased imports from the West, par- 

ticularly of machinery and mechine 
' tcols, and direct trade exchanzes with 
western Europe. 


SOVIET IMPERIALISM IN EASTERN 
EUROPE 


The failure of the Soviet Union to 
live up to its promises and comacitments 
vis-a-vis the satellites presen:3, how- 
ever, only one feature in the picture. 
The truth is that the practice! imple- 
mentation of the various trace agree- 
ments reached by the Soviet Urior with 
its satellites—all of which are regarded 
by the Soviet leaders as the equivalent, 
or better, of a planned prograra of eco- 
nomic assistance to the retarded nations 
—is an unequivocal example ct merci- 
less and meticulous exploite:icn of 
smaller countries by a great mperial- 
istic power. 

At the beginning of the postwer era 
reparations from Germany end war 
booty from Manchuria contributec con- 
siderably to Soviet reconstruction How- 


ever, as these sources proved tc be only - 


temporary, the Soviets were rcd to 
look for new devices for boosting the 
Soviet economy, with the result that 
the total economy of the east ard south- 
east of Europe was gradually Lerressed 
tc the chariot of the central power in 


8 Based on Table 96, p. 174, in Urited Na- 
tions Department of Economic Afffirs Eco- 
nomic Survey of Europe in 1948. Geneva, 
1649. 
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Moscow and its industrial and political 
expansion. 

Foreign trade conducted by the Mos- 
cow government originally fulfilled an 
importaat function in Soviet planned 
economy, but its role was always sub- 
sidiary to that of industry and agri- 
culture, regarded as the two pillars of 
Soviet economy in its drive toward self- 
sufficiency. In fact, foreign trade under . 
the Soviets before World War II never 
reached the volume of trade of im- 
perial frerevolutionary Russia, which . 
even in 1913 amounted to only about 
4 per cent of world trade. 

Since World War II, however, the 
party line on economic relations with 
foreign countries has undergone severe 
and sigrificant changes, both in theory 
and in practice. The old conception, 
according to which exports by Russia 
were justified solely by the need to pay 
for a minimum of imports required 
annually for the fulfillment of planned 
domestic goals, was ‘lately described by 
a promcnent Soviet economist, V. E. 
Motylev, as “one-sided and inade- 
quate.” He agreed that internal eco- 
nomic requirements make a certain level 
of impcrts necessary, and that these 
have to be covered by exports; but he 
maintained that it is also true that spe- 
cific forzign policy objectives may dic- 
tate additional exports. In line with 
the political aims of the U.S.S.R., he 
asserted especially in neighboring coun- 
tries, Soviet foreign trade is 


a means of developing and strengthening 
friendly ties and close collaboration with 
a number of countries, and a means of 
facilitating their development in directions 
which ccrrespond both to the interests of 
those countries and to the interests of the 
Soviet Union. 


A higher level of imports may become 
further zhe basis for engaging in profit- 
able re-exports. Russia’s geographic 
Position, midway between a number of © 
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European and Asiatic countries, places 
it, according to this Moscow scholar, in 
a natural position to engage in a brisk 
re-export trade in both directions. 
“Such a mediating trade—import for re- 
export—” he insisted, “is dictated again 
by the above-mentioned considerations 
of the significance of the foreign trade 
of the U.S.S.R. as an instrument of 
collaboration with a number of coun- 
tries,” 4 


Foreign. trade as a tool 


This recent theoretical discovery by 
the Soviet scholar of the value of foreign 
` trade used as a tool for penetration and 
political and economic domination of 
underdeveloped foreign countries under 
the pretext of assistance, actually fol- 
lowed on the heels of Soviet practice in 
the early postwar years. There is suffi- 
cient evidence to show that the Soviet 
Union has substantially benefited from 
it in its drive to become the sole arbiter 
of the economic life of the Soviet east- 
European bloc, and the exploitation of 
these underdeveloped areas by their 
self-styled benefactor was brilliantly 
exposed by Paul Porter, acting chief of 
the United States delegation, in a speech 
at the Geneva Conference of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, on May 
16, 1949. ` 

Since the Soviet leaders have con- 
stantly used discrimination in their 
trade practices, developments in the 
economies of the Soviet bloc have be- 
come, Mr. Porter says, l 


subordinated to political and ideological 
preoccupations, trade has ‘become distorted 
for political ends by the imposition of 
force, be it physical or political, in such 
a way as to subordinate the legitimate 
economic interests of weaker areas to the 
selfish ends of a stronger one and to reduce 


4 Uchenye Zapiski, No. 123; Politicheskaia 
Ekonomiia (in Russian), published by the 
University of Moscow, 1948. 
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the living standards of all peoples to those 
prevailing in the Soviet Union. 


Scarcely 10 per cent of the $2.1 
billion worth of goods which were to be 
exchanged in 1949 by eastern European 
countries with each other was to consist 
of machinery and equipment necessary 
for economic development. Moreover, 
of this total more than one-quarter was 
to be reserved for import into the 
U.S.S.R. from the satellite countries. 
Delays, poor. quality, and antiquated 
technical standards have plagued the 
deliveries of what industrial equipment 
has been furnished by the U.S.S.R. to 
aid the “People’s Democracies”; and 
the remaining Soviet exports, such as 
Tuels, raw materials, and foodstuffs, 
have not always been of the sort to 
promote economic development in these 
underdeveloped areas. Besides, these 
raw materials often have been furnished 
to the smaller countries only for the 
purpose of being processed into finished 
goods for re-export to the U.S.S.R., and 
have frequently been regarded as repa- 
rations. “Is this,” asked the United 
States spokesman, “the logical trade 
pattern to promote eastern European 
economic development?” 

Offering little in the way of goods 
needed for the development of the back- 
ward satellites, the U.S.S.R. on the 
other side is an avid appropriator of 
eastern Europe’s most important com- 
modities, such as coal, petroleum, tim- 
ber, aluminum, and lead, which it gets 
in exchange for supplies of often low- -` 
grade cotton and butter and inferior 
gasoline. Thus the Soviet Union suc- 
ceeds by absorbing an abnormal share 
of the salable commodities of eastern 
European countries and by minimizing 
trade relations between them in obtain- 
ing control of all the major channels of 
trade. Furthermore, it gains a price 
advantage as middleman, for instance, 
by the import and re-export of coal, or 
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by the purchase of cotton on he world 
market for resale at a higher p- ce under 
one of its east European trace agree- 
ments. Finally, through the medium 
of joint-company agreements b2tween 
the Soviet Union and certain east Euro- 
pean countries, the U.S.S.R. manages to 
obtain treatment better than tkat ex- 
tended even to local natioral enter- 
prises. It is obvious that in Mr. 
Porter’s words, 


such practices profiting the streag at the 
expense of the weak, indicate something 
nearer to the seventeenth-centu~y colonial 
relations than to the economic cc- operation 
and assistance which the Sovet Union 
describes as characteristic of economic re- 
‘ations among the countries 3 eastern 
Europe. 


The joint companies 


Hungary is an example of “a coun- 
cry in bondage to Soviet imperialism.” 
The supranational privileges ¢-anted to 
Soviet joint companies by the =rcvisions 
of its 1947 agreement for economic 
collaboration with the U.S.SR. are a 
striking illustration of the Sowie: Point 
Four Program. These joint ~ompanies 
control a very substantial sczment of 
the total resources of the countzy, but 
no Hungarian regulations are =llowed to 
` affect the operations of corpcrations in 
which the Soviet Union has = financial 
interest. These so-called jainz com- 
panies are permitted to impot all nec- 
essary materials and fuel wthout the 
government licenses otherwise required, 
‘and the Hungarian Nationa. Bank is 
obliged to advance them the necessary 
foreign exchange. They are exempt 
from all property and income: texes re- 
quired of local companies. Further- 
more, the profits of Soviet ccrporations 
are to be transferred in a[vence of 
actual earnings, and in cerain cases 
the Hungarian Government even guar- 
antees that the corporation wl actually 
make a profit! As all risk oz depletion 
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or loss of investment capital is re- 
moved, these earnings are no- longer 
profits but another form of tribute that 
is currently being exacted from the peo- 
ple of Hungary by the U.S.S.R. Gov- 
ernment. “Capitalists of the Western 
world,’ concluded Mr. Porter rightly, 
“so often accused of exploitation and 
imperialism, could never expect under 
any cirzumstances to arrive at so profit- 
able a system of foreign investment as 
the Soviet Union has achieved through 
the use of joint companies.” __ 

The accuracy of the above diagnosis 
was corroborated by the disclosure made 
in Octeber 1949 by the Yugoslav dele- 
gate, Cr. Joza Vilfan, before the United 
Nations General Assembly’s Economic 
and Financial Committee. He openly 
accused Moscow “of putting almost 
nothing in and taking almost every- 
thing out,” though ostensibly the two 
Soviet-Yugoslav joint companies were 
evenly divided propositions with an 
equitable break for each partner. Nei- 
ther ccmpany functions any longer, but 
discrimination in Russia’s favor alone, 
by the Juspad, the traffic company on 
the Denube, cost Yugoslavia about $19 
million during one year of operation. 


EMPHASIS ON INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Rapid industrialization seems to the 
Commanists to be the panacea for most 
of the world’s existing troubles, and is 
freely advocated by the Soviets as 
an obrious help to all underdeveloped 
countr.es. However, in the Soviet 
Union itself, in spite of the recent as- 
sertion of a high American official that 
“the U.S.S.R. within the last twenty 
years nas accomplished a miracle of in- 
creased productivity without loans or 
foreign assistance,” the degree of in- 
dustrizlization achieved today has left 
grave problems still unsolved. There 
is no doubt that the “industrial and 
mining output in the U.S.S.R. increased 
between 1913 and 1940 at a rate far 
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greater than the increase in population.” 
But it is equally -true that in the same 
period the output of consumers’ goods 


increased much more slowly than the 


output of the other commodities. Thus, 
the outcome of Soviet planning 


up to the onset of World War II was, so 
far as can be judged, to leave the mass of 
consumers little or no better off with re- 
spect to simple household conveniences 
than has been true in the late years of 
the czarist regime. The production pot 
tial for increased per capita availability of 
these things had perhaps come into being 
—but not the- actuality.” 


The Soviet worker is further con- 
stantly plagued by the low level of. real 
wages, and he has to work longer for 


the things he buys than do workers in 


many capitalist countries. Moreover, 
the rate of industrial growth in Russia 
can hardly be expected to remain as 
high after 1950 as it was in the thirties. 
And even the rates of the thirties, as 
well as the recent progress, could be 
achieved and sustained in the U.S.S.R. 
only by concentrating all efforts of the 
government and of the party on the 
single goal of industrializing the coun- 
try, by forcing the population to accept 
drastic sacrifices, by depriving the 
workers of the originally constitution- 
ally guaranteed and highly publicized 
seven-hour day, by imposing a rigid 
labor discipline unheard of in demo- 
cratic countries, and by throwing mil- 
lions of ordinary Soviet citizens into 
forced labor camps. 


Good or evil? 


But can and should similar sacrifices 
be expected from and imposed upon 
other peoples, and particularly the peo- 
ples of underdeveloped areas? Is the 
emphasis placed by the Soviets on gen- 


5M. K. Bennett, “Food and Agriculture in 
the Soviet Union, 1917-1948,” The Journal of 
Political Economy, Vol. LVII, No. 3 (June 
1949), pp. 186 f. 
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eral and indiscriminate industrializa- 
tion of all parts of the world economi- 


, cally sound and, as the Secretary of 


State has recently put it, “good per se”? 
Should industrialization really be grafted 
on every type of society? Would not 
the necessary balance between industry 
and agriculture and other economic 
pursuits of peoples be upset and im- 
paired by an overdose of industrializa- 
tion? Moreover, does not modern and 
diversified cultivation of the land con- 
tribute immediately and effectively to- 
ward material well-being? Was not 
Secretary Acheson right in his recent 
observation that “irrigation projects, 
the use of agricultural machinery, the 
restoration of old land through ferti- 
lizers—these simple measures—may do 
more to raise the standard of living 
than a dozen new industries”? 

As John Abbink, an engineer con- 
sultant to the State Department, ad- 
monished his colleagues at the United’ 
Nations Scientific Conference on the 
Conservation and Utilization of Re- 
sources, at Lake Success last summer, 
the first concern of a nation seeking in- 
dustrial expansion is to consider how 
it will affect the national population. 
Would they benefit, or would they 
merely be transferring their energies 
from one activity to another? “To un- 
dertake industrialization at the risk of 
hungry stomachs or in the face of 
rising imports of food staples, readily 
produced locally, would be an uneco- 
nomic development,” said Mr. Abbink. 

But actually, instead of intensifica- 
tion of agricultural productivity by 
technically improved methods, the eco- 
nomic plans recently adopted for the 
underdeveloped areas of the Soviet bloc 
make, without exception, an artificial 
industrialization of eastern Europe at 
the expense of its agriculture the order 
of the day. In all these plans, nearly 
half the available funds have been ear- 
marked for investment in mining or 
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heavy industry, while agriculture has 
been consistently kept on a prewar level. 

Though it is obviously still tco early 
to predict the ultimate outcome of the 
prcgram, serious skepticism is jus-ifiable 
and has in fact been voiced with rezard 
to the chances of these new incustries, 
not only to flourish and survive .a open 
competition with the industries of the 
free world but even to expand ard grow 
sutstantially and organically beaind 
the Iron Curtain. Shortage of capital 
equipment is one serious handicap pre- 
venting the rapid industrializaior of 
underdeveloped eastern Europe The 
difficulty of obtaining raw’ meterials, 
particularly of the colonial goocs vari- 
ety, is another. Thirdly, it remains 
improbable that the surplus agricultural 
pogulation, always large in easten Eu- 
ropa and now dangerously augmented 
by the recent shift of emphasis from 
agriculture to industry, could be pain- 
‘lessly absorbed by the new type of 
economy. Thus, as has been pointed 
out. “the palliative solution of th> lzbor 
camps becomes an iricreasing pr=bebil- 
' ity” also in the Soviet satellite ccun- 
tries.® 


PITFALLS OF COLLECTIVIZATION 


Collectivization of agriculture m the 
eyes of the Communists is the ccun- 
terpart to beneficial industrialiation. 
However, in the Soviet Union its2.f zol- 
lectivization has never succeeced in 
making the Russian peasant a happy 
man, nor can it be of adequate ascist- 
ance to the underprivileged ar=as of 
the world. The Moscow government 
is still waging a psychological as well as 
a physical war against the pezsartry 
of the country. In spite of tke fact 
that nearly two decades have elapsed 
since the establishment of collac-ive 


6G. L “The Peasant in Eastern Barcpe’s 
Economic Planning: A Critical EvalucGiom of 
Comecon Policy,” The World Today, VoL V, 
No. 8 (Aug. 1949), p. 354. 
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farms on a large scale. in the Soviet 
state, the Russian peasant yearns for 
and fights for economic freedom. This 


“makes him the black sheep of the Soviet 


society, aad he is openly accused by the 
party of preserving “private property 
psychology.” 

Moreorer, all too often and much 
too readily, the initial losses in human 
life entaied by the collectivization of 
Soviet agriculture are forgotten abroad. 
The forced elimination of individual 
farming in the Soviet Union laid the 
ground fcr a terrible famine in Russia. 
The natural growth of the Russian peo- 
ple was delayed for years. Experts 
estimate the excess mortality in the 
first years of collectivization to have 
been at least five million persons. 

But eren greater was the havoc 
caused by the Soviet effort to settle and 
collectiviz2 the nomads. They were as- 
signed the noble task of “bridging the 
gap between a primitive economy and 
socialism”; but nearly one-third of the 
Kazakhs, for instance, did not survive 
the experiment, with the result that 
today in the Kazakh Soviet Socialist 
Republic the natives have become a 
minority end are outnumbered by other 
national sroups who have lately mi- 
grated to the region. 

Collectivization also has little chance 
of becomiag popular in the underdevel- 
oped courtries. Stalin’s insistence on 
an accelerated tempo of collectiviza- 
tion in Yugoslavia contributed deci- 
sively to tie rift between Tito and Mos- 
cow. In cther Cominform countries the 
peasant masses responded to the advent 
of collectivization with acts of sabotage, 
physical end armed resistance, killing 
of livestocs, and desertion of old home- 
steads. Aad equally detrimental to the 
local rural economy was the earlier 
Soviet effort to promote collectiviza- 
tion on the other side of Russia’s Asiatic 
frontier. Introduced in the years 1928- 
32 in Outer Mongolia, collectivization 
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shook the country’s economy. The 
Mongols resorted to armed opposition 
against the innovation and destroyed 
their livestock, and many tens of thou- 
sands of them fled into Inner Mongolia. 
The outcome. was that after heavy 
fighting the apc had to be 
abandoned.’ 


CHOICE BEFORE THE UNDERDEVELOPED 
AREAS 


The trouble with the Soviet approach 


to economic and technical assistance to 


underdeveloped countries is that—in 
contrast to our Point Four Program— 
it is basically not constructive and hu- 
manitarian, not founded on the sincere 
desire to help the peoples in these areas 
. to raise their standard of living, but is 
motivated primarily by the urge to pro- 
- mote the Communist struggle for the 
destruction of existing patterns of civili- 
zation.. It is worth while to keep in 
mind the warning extended by George 
F. Kennan, in the spring of 1945, to 
W. Averell Harriman, then United 
States Ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
that “to the Russians words mean differ- 


7See Max. Beloff, The Foreign Policy of 
Soviet Russia, 1929-1941 (London, 1947), Vol. 
I, p. 245. 


Sergius Yakobson, Dr. Phil. (Berlin), Washington, D. C., 
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ent things than they do to us.” And 
the stand taken by Dr. Philip C. Jessup, 
the United States Ambassador at Large, 
on the eve of the last meeting of the 
United Nations General Assembly, is 
a good indication of the cleavage be- 
tween our approach and that of the 
Soviets to the problem of aid to under- 
developed areas. He declared: 


We should offer to the peoples of Asia 
and Africa the tangible means of helping 
themselves to achieve a better life, rather 
than by the reckless use of political slogans 
try to inflame them up to a pitch of inter- 
national and internal violence which may 
absorb their energies for a time but can 
never solve their problems. 


Underprivileged peoples of the world 
thus are confronted with a‘choice be- 
tween utilizing the fruits of American 
labor and technique, intelligently ` of- 
fered to them by the United States 
through the Point Four Program for 
the sake of preserving their liberty and 
improving their material life, and the 
acceptance of the seeds of revolution, 
civil strife, political oppression and 
enslavement, material privations and ex- 
ploitation, spiritual torture, and forced 
labor which the Soviet leaders have in 


. Store for them. 
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Point Four and Improved Standards of Living 


By Gorpon T. Bowres 


HE greatest needs of the peoples of 

the underdeveloped. areas are’ to 
learn the significance of indivicual free- 
dom and to acquire the ability to de- 
valop their own resources. Both of 
these are primarily educatioral proc- 
esses, and if they can be accomplished 
they will have been worth the cost, no 
matter what this may have bezn. Sus- 
picion of economic imperialism is least 
likely to attach to those erterprises 
which manifestly seek transferzal of re- 
sponsibility and initiative at th= earliest 
possible opportunity. 


‘TRAINING OF NATIVE PERSCNNEL 


Such generalizations are eas ly made, 
but it is not so easy to convey their 
s:gnificance. It should be apparent to 
any careful observer, howerer, that 
trained native personnel is a p-ime req- 
uisite for eventual assumpticn >f re- 
sponsibility. Until people learn to .do 
things themselves they will not be satis- 


fied, and the basic principles upon which © 


true democratic freedom rests cannot be 
comprehended. 

Each undertaking requiring the con- 
tinued employment of skilled techni- 
cians should provide amply, zs part of 
the basic plan, for the training of native 
personnel to. assume these continuing 
responsibilities. ' Equally impartent, an 
adequate staff of native stucen:s and 
specialists in the different fiekls of hu- 
man relations should be trained, so that 
the complex interrelationships cf per- 
sons and institutions in all espects of 
any given culture will be understood by 
the people themselves. It is a failing 
of most of the cultures of tae under- 
developed areas that they do rot possess 
dersons who understand the nazure of 


their own cultures. The means of 
avoiding or resolving conflicts within a 
culture should be determined and ap- 
plied by the people themselves, so that 


‘the introduction of some new technique, 


for example a specific pest control or 
the use of a new method of instruction, 
can be achieved as smoothly and effec- 
tively as possible. By intelligent rela- 
tionships with people and with social in- 
stitutions, these shifts can generally 
be accomplished with a minimum loss of 
time ani without resort to coercion. 

No less important is the training of a 
third g:oup of specialists; those who 
can develop an adequate educational 
system which will be determined on the 
basis of the local cultures and will con- 
sequent.y reflect varying patterns of 
adjustment, 

It should be the responsibility of the 
specialists in the educational fields to 
develop the most efficient programs for 
the elimination of illiteracy, so that 
everyore will have an opportunity to ` 
acquire the basic elements of a well- 
rounded education. Above all, atten- 
tion should be paid to training for citi- 


`- zenship and for a fuller appreciation of 


the material benefits of the changing 
enviornment. If a balanced plan for 
the fulfillment of these three training 
prograris for native personnel can be 
assured at the outset, for each country 
in which Point Four operations are un- 
dertaken, these will be the best possible . 
guaranzees for achieving the goals of 
the prcgram. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF Point Four 


There is nothing particularly new 
about che details of the program. All 
the sedarate facets or manifestations 
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have been undertaken in various degrees 
in the past or are being carried out to- 
day. The unique feature is the em- 
phasis. placed upon such activities as a 
recognized part of our Government’s 
foreign policy. 

Furthermore, one of the distinctive 
features of the program is that there is 
no prescribed pattern of action, and for 
this reason it probably should not be 
referred to as a program. There is 
ample room for a variety of methods to 
be applied, including, if necessary, a 
trial-and-error procedure. This may 
not be too costly in time or effort if it 
proves ‘possible to shift materials and 
technicians from one area of operation 
to another. 

In addition to the. technical advisers 
and material aid which will have to be 
supplied in the earlier years, an ex- 
tremely valuable collateral contribution 
can be made through various programs 
of educational exchange. The exchange- 
of-persons program which is being car- 
ried out under the Fulbright Act? and 
under private auspices may be counted 
on for part of this collateral activity. 
There will be a great need, however, 
- for books and other educational ma- 
terials and for the translation of sig- 
nificant and useful sources of knowl- 
edge. j 

For the first time, there is a clearly 
enunciated statement of principles which 
proposes to make available, through 
governmental and private channels, ‘the 
material and technical resources of this 
country in order that these may be 
utilized to greatest advantage in freeing 


men’s minds from ignorance and their . 


bodies from oppression. The program 
is based on a profound belief in the 
right of: all individuals to achieve a 
happy and satisfying level of existence. 
In accomplishing this purpose there 
must necessarily be established a mu- 
tuality of enterprise involving a desire 
1 Public Law 584 of the 79th Congress. 
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to know as well as a willingness to make 
known. The former will usually be a 
natural sequel to the latter if the sin- 
cerity of purpose is clear. 


STANDARDS OF LIvING DEFINED 


It is relatively easy to: define cate- 
gories within which standards of living 
can be established and goals idealized 
on a universal basis. To give meaning 
to such generalities within the frame- 
work of specific cultures becomes a task 
of another order. 

In simplest terms, standards of living 
refer to the conditions under which the 
body and the mind are nurtured. For 
the body, the optimum standards in- 
clude the maintenance of effective 
control of disease, an adequate and bal- 
anced food supply, and satisfactory pro- 
tection against the rigors of the physi- 
cal environment. The result would 
presumably be the production of as 
healthy bodies as heredity and environ- 
ment permit, and a corresponding 
lengthening of the period of life ex- 
pectancy. Similarly, the ideal pattern 
for the nurture of the mind would be to 
provide an education equal to the ca- 
pacity of each individual and to make 
available to him the store of the world’s 
knowledge. In order that both of these 
may be realized, there must be a cor- 
responding release of man’s energies by 
the substitution of mechanical for hu- 
man power wherever this can be ac- 
complished or proved desirable. 

Obviously, such ideas become mean- 
ingless except as the steps toward their 
ultimate realization can be more pre- 
cisely defined in terms of specific geo- 
graphical, economic, and social environ- 
ments, and within a given time setting. 

Under the Point Four Program, there 
is no set stage or level of attainment to 
be achieved; it is rather the purpose to 
ensure that the realization of these goals 
shall be as rapid as local circumstances 
permit. - 


à 
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HORIZONTAL OR VERTICAL GEOWTH 


It is characteristic of the clder and 
established civilizations of Asia that 
within the framework of any cne of 
tnem it would be possible to improve 
very substantially the standards əf liv- 
ing of the masses of the people provided 
it were possible to duplicate meny times 
over the’existing amenities of the civili- 
zation. It is here that these older 
civilizations fail, since they nave not 
achieved satisfactory methods of as- 
suring the requisite duplication. The 
comforts which have. been’ ceveloped 


can be enjoyed only by a few, inte the 


eforts of the masses are necessary for 
their continuance. The cost of pro- 
viding adequate care for the masses 
with the techniques provided by the 
civilizations themselves makes their use 
prohibitive, and the civilizafions are 
incapable of the productive e%orts re- 
quired for such revolutionary develop- 
ments. There is no way of g2recating 
the necessary mass production tech- 
niques except through the emalo7ment 
oi modern technical devices. The par- 
ticular adaptations of these dev ces must 
nacessarily be altered, however tc meet 
the particular cultural pattsns for 
which they are being designeL It is 
almost invariably true that te needs 
ož the body can be more readily de- 
termined and more easily resp2nced to 
than the needs of the mind. ‘Tte latter 


are often so much more difficult to de- ` 


termine that they are neglected by 
default. 

It is extremely doubtful if -he tre- 
mendous increase in populatioc in In- 
1 dia which modern technical aids have 
achieved, has been paralleled by a com- 
parable improvement in edacational 
standards and in an appreciation of 
human and cultural values. Might it 
not therefore be logically reasarec that 
until such improvement has takan place, 
the desirability of furthering large-scale 
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development of natural resources may 
be seriously questioned? The advan- 
tages gained in the economic potential 
of the country by rapidly induced pro- 
duction and increased medical care are 
likely to prove only superficially bene- 
ficial, and, by merely increasing popu- 
lation, are more likely to carry expan- 
sion akong the horizontal plane of 
quantity than to lift it vertically into 
qualitative improvements of living stand- 
ards. It seems likely that some of the 
plans for human welfare in the past 
which Lave started with the intent of 
upward improvement have succeeded 
only in spreading laterally. 

It is always tempting to assume that 
vertical growth and the attainment of 
higher ving standards will in them- 
selves guarantee advancement in the 
direction of democratic freedom. That 
this does not invariably prove to be the 
case is illustrated by the examples of 
Germany and Japan. It is safe to.as- 
sume, kowever, that unless vastly in- 
creased qualitative improvements can 
be assured, there can be no general ad- 
vancement toward ultimate world peace. 


QUESTION oF DEMAND 


In this connection, it is probably nec- 
essary =o distinguish between nations 
which require immediate relief and res- 
toration and those in which long-range 
improvements can be undertaken. In 
areas where there has been extensive 
destruction of schools, libraries, places 
of meefing and worship, artistic and 
historic monuments, and other centers 
of cultural value, the need to satisfy 
physical and mental hunger and to re- 
store mcral as well as bodily health is a 
necessary prelude to further improve- 
ment. In areas, however, in which eco- 
nomic conditions have remained on a 
relatively stationary basis during the 
war years, and the vacuum is of long 
standing and not newly created, the 
problem of advancement is probably 
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greater, since there will be more resist- 
ance from the conservative elements. 
However, the governments of the un- 
derdeveloped areas, especially those of 
the newly freed countries, are urgent in 
their appeals for assistance. The most 
recent of these appeals was contained 
in the inaugural address of President 


Soekarno of the United States of Indo- 


nesia on December 27, 1949. In his 
address the President specifically called 
upon foreign interests to help develop 
the great natural resources of the coun- 
try. The invitation could not have 
been more clearly stated. 

Today, throughout the world and 
especially in the underdeveloped areas, 
there is an increasing demand for a 
greater share in the benefits to be de- 
rived from new ways of doing things, 
which have been developed largely 
within the framework of western civili- 
zation. The demand is great and it 
comes from all quarters; but within this 
wide range of expression there is often 
considerable discrepancy between the 
simple demands of the masses of the 
- population and the requests of those 
who are in immediate governmental 
control. 

It is often a failing of sincere and 
liberal-minded government officials, who 
are keenly concerned with the welfare 
of their people and who have had an op- 
portunity to travel and study abroad, 
that they try to spread the gospel of 
western production techniques with the 
utmost speed. They are inclined to 
want tractors instead of better plows, 
and gigantic dams and irrigation proj- 
ects where local improvements in ex- 
isting sources of water supply would 
probably be a wiser prelude. They 
often want these things in the belief that 
the changes themselves will somehow 
automatically bring about happiness and 
contentment. Such persons have not 
comprehended that the techniques they 
have come to appreciate are the result 
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of several stages of evolutionary growth, 
and were developed in an atmosphere of 
political and social freedom by the peo- 
ple themselves. They have not fully 
undertood that happiness can be real- 
ized only by individuals, and that it can 
be brought about, therefore, only as in- 
dividuals really desire what is being 
done for them and are participants in 
the undertaking. 


RISKS IN SOCIAL CHANGE 


Not infrequently it happens that the 
very people who try to alleviate distress 
succeed only in increasing it. This is 


- especially ‘true when peasants are 


forcibly relocated without adequate so- 
cial and economic compensations. The 


net result may be a setback rather than - 


a gain in the general progress of a peo- 


‘ple. If this happens in countries which 


have recently gained their freedom, 
there may be a temptation for the re- 
sponsible government officials to place 
the blame for present failures on their 
predecessors instead of accepting it 
themselves. It may also happen that 
they pay so much attention to physi- 
cal welfare that the welfare of the mind 
is neglected. Under these conditions 
additional emphasis on physical welfare 
can be more harmful than beneficial. 
Technical literature is full of in- 
stances of .misguided enthusiasm, but 
one from the Philippines will serve as 
an illustration. Some years ago the 
declining fish supply in inland waters 
became a problem, and the Bureau of 
Science sought to remedy this by in- 
troducing the edible Chinese carp. The 
carp unexpectedly cleaned the waters 
of the indigenous fish. However, the 
greatest érror was not the technical mis- 
calculation, but a failure to judge the 
human factors involved. The Filipinos 
did not like carp. The only fish they 
really liked were gone, and many people 
lost their livelihood. Government, be- 
cause it had failed to reckon with the 
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stubbornness of food habits, had to ac- 
cept the blame. 

In a program of such magnitade and 
diversity, and involving as it dces such 
a multiplicity of media through which 
it may find expression, there xil. in- 
evitably be a number of inhere=t risks 
over and above those of possibl= finan- 
cial losses resulting from goveramental 
restrictions imposed upon foreizn gov- 
ernments or of economic upsets result- 
ing from technical miscalct-ations. 
Tkere will be dangers, or at lea.: prob- 
lems, arising from the very p-dc2sses 
of social change and disruptior. which 
the program will entail. 

There is a great responsibility on the 
part of those who know the uses =f zech- 
nical aids to learn as much s they 
can about the role of these aid.. in the 


cultures where they have beer devel-- 


oped or to which they have been suc- 
cessfully adapted. If the native leaders 
are not familiar with these deai's, it 
should be the responsibility e? their 
advisers to see that they themselves 
have this information and th:ż it is 
made available to their associate whom 
they are advising. It should a=o be a 
part of the training program o` native 
technicians, as well as of their fo-eign 
advisers, to understand fully the so- 
ciel significances of the vecini they 
have mastered. 


RESISTANCE TO CHANGE 


Generally, until people see Jeïnite 
advantages in new ways of doing things, 
the old ways are preferred. Fat once 
the advantages of the new ways ar2 ap- 
praciated, the people wish to maze them 
their own, and, as they succeed = doing 
so, they gradually forget both he old 
weys and the foreign origin of ae new 
weys which have supplantec them. 
This has been the experience sf man 
since the dawn of cultural histc-y. and 
it forms the basis of all culttzal dif- 
fusion. To the individual these is an 
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instant and contagious appeal for simple 
consumer goods such as mass produced 
textiles, footwear, toilet articles, sta- 
tionery supplies, and similar useful ar- 
ticles wh.ch fall within the range of his 
purchasirg power. These are simple 
acquisiticns or substitutions which gen- 
erally make life more comfortable and 
exciting without affecting the basic 
structure of the economy or society, 
and the techniques for their production 
are readily acquired. It is only as in- 
novations of sufficient consequence to 
affect the basic economy and social 
structure are introduced that serious. 
problems are. encountered. Resistance 
is often extremely difficult to detect. 
Sometimes it appears in the form of 
apathy which may turn to smoldering 
resentment, and it may be years before 
the boilimg point is reached. As socie- 


. ties becone’ increasingly complex, long- 


standing resentments are usually trans- 
formed into political issues. 

To the student of human society or 
culture, the various tools and techniques 
developed within the framework of 
western civilization are merely elements . 
or facets of the total culture. They 
have largely grown out of the civiliza- 
tion itself, and are so much. an integral 
part of it that. the earlier tools and 
techniques for the most part have dis- 
appeared or are relegated to outlying 
districts and to museums. This will 
not be true of the civilizations into 
which new techniques are to be intro- 
duced. The processes of introduction 
will generally be more forced and hur- 
ried, anc the social and economic dis- 
locations are likely to be correspond- 
ingly greater. 

It is ecsy to isolate specific techniques 
such as cisease controls, mass education 
methods, or the generation of electric 
power, aad to attempt to integrate them 
into the aew cultural pattern. The dif- 
ficulty is that the new tools or tech- 
niques must inevitably displace older 
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ones, even though the latter may be ex- 
tremely rudimentary in character. Thus 
in China an electric power pump might 
suddently displace hundreds of men 
previously employed on one irrigation 
project. The immediate effect of iso- 
lated instances of this type is not seri- 
ous. It is only as the instances accu- 
mulate that their effect on the social 
structure becomes a problem of the first 
magnitude. In extreme cases, the dis- 
ruptive influences may be so sudden 
and acute that the effect produced is 
sometimes referred to as ‘cultural 
shock,” and may prove fatal not only 
to the individual but to the culture as 
well. ° 


These shattering results generally oc-> 


cur when people with relatively simple 
cultures are suddenly torn from their 
social moorings by the intrusion of some 
new enterprise and are thrust as la- 
borers into physical environments and 
social contexts to which they are in- 
capable of adjusting with sufficient ra- 
pidity. The tragedy lies not in the 
disappearance of a culture; it lies in the 
replacement of a functioning society 
with a mass of disunited individuals 
who, as victims of circumstance, can 
fall easy prey to exploitation of one sort 
or another. 

It is characteristic of most under- 
developed areas that when innovations 
are introduced, the populations are 
generally not sufficiently articulate to 
express resistance effectively except 
through the established conventional 
channels of their respective cultures. In 
countries with multiple cultures, reac- 
tions will vary accordingly. Each cul- 
ture will have its own way of express- 
ing resentment. 


Motrves or GOVERNMENTS 


There is indeed no guarantee that, 
when a government makes a request, the 
request is a reflection of a genuine de- 
sire on the part of all or even a sub- 
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stantial majority of the people. The 
motives for requesting assistance may 
spring from a multiplicity of reasons, 
but as a rule they do not spring from 
unalloyed altruism. Governments usu- 
ally find it desirable to be more firmly 
entrenched, and, by achieving greater 
cultural uniformity, to establish greater 
political control. z 

Undeniably, one of the reasons for 
the relative success of Great Britain in 
India was .the multiculture of the area 
and the appeal which the English lan- 
guage presented as a neutral medium of 
communication. In China, however, the 
condition is the reverse. The relative 
degree of cultural unity has tended to 
militate in the long run in favor of 
political independence. 

The reasonings of governments are 
dependent on many factors, both ex- 
ternal and internal, but a characteristic 
of most modern governments is a feeling 
of obligation to engage in economic and 
social improvement as a vindication of 
the authority vested in them, no matter 
how that authority was secured. In 
such cases, internal security or degree 
and character of calculated response 
rather than need may be deciding is- 
sues in the character of innovations re- 
quested. This is particularly true in 
such countries as India or Burma, where 
there are so many divergent cultures. 
In contradistinction, in Thailand, or 
more pronouncedly in Korea, where 
each culture is relatively uniform, with 
the exception of alien settlements, the 
problem of political consolidation is on 
a different plane. 


RESULTS oF Economic DEVELOPMENT 


The character of the economic devel- 
opment will also effect changes in the 
social structure. On a long-range basis, 
the countries concerned will have to as- 
sume the burden of maintaining such 
improvements as have been achieved. 
Temporarily, they may elect to do this 
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by depending upon royalties received 
from foreign capital invesmen-s end by 
the importation of necessities Sooner 
cr later, however, most of the countries 
will seek control, even by expropziation 
if necessary. “The uncertanties or 
fluctuating demands of foreign trade 
and national pride may lead toward a 
concentration upon domestic markets 
and self-sufficiency with decrezsing de- 
pendence upon import trade. Sach at 
least has been the general tread in the 
past and promises to be the trend in 
the future. The inevitable result is 
industrialization and greater trkaniza- 
tion and often increasing contic: with 
existing cultural patterns. 

Such difficulties usually stem from the 
fact that modern production m2thods 
are so much more efficient that the prod- 


ucts are for one reason or another even- ` 


tually irresistible to the masss sf the 
population. Usually they are ckeaper, 
more usable, and, if not always more 
artistic, at least more durable or more 
easily replaceable, or for some other 
reason offer tangible utility valu2 over 
the native product. ‘The -:ransition 
from the older to the newer mecacd may 
successfully override competition within 
the vested interest group by abarption 
cr diversion. It is only as ʻe inner 
citadel of the social structure & reached 
that reaction becomes apparen: and the 
‘challenge becomes vocal. 

Recent developments in the study of 
the nature and behavior of hman so- 
cieties have provided students with the 
techniques by which resistance rar often 
be detected and probable effects pre- 
dicted. These techniques are 101 easy 
tə acquire, and can be appliec only by 
students who have given carei.l study 
to a culture as a whole. It s = rela- 
tively simple matter for a survey mis- 
sion to estimate the physical o: material 


considerations such as evidences of dis- > 


sease and the logical countermeasures 
to be prescribed (mosquito ccz:trol, in- 
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oculaticns, sewage disposal, proper med- 
ical care including hospitals, dispen- 
saries, and trained personnel), or to 
estimat2 on the basis of the average 
quantity and quality of food what 
would >e necessary to provide a bal- 
anced diet. Similarly, detailed plans 
might be worked out for providing 
schools and training facilities. The real 
problem is not so much what needs to 
be done as how to do it, and it is here 
that th2 advice and counsel of trained 
observers is needed. It should be their 
respons:bility to try to secure the active 
co-operation of persons most directly 
afiected and to suggest ways in which 
the particular venture may become more 
effective or its realization hastened. 


CULTURAL Factors In NATIONAL 
DESTINY 


Peop.e are generally very sensitive 
when tie social structures and human 
values of their cultures are called in 
question, and usually the greater the 
degree of individual specialization of . 
labor within a given culture the more 
complez it is in terms of multiple func- 
tions tc be performed by an individual. 
In suck cultures, functions of persons 
and things may be sacrosanct, and re- 
ligion itself may play a paramount role. 
In complex civilizations, medical prac- 
tices are for the most part so specialized 
that they are divorced from religion. 
This is not.generally true of less com- 
plex cultures, in which remedies often 
are more magical than medical, and the 
corresponding therapeutic effect is in- 
duced psychologically before it can be- 
come translated, if at all, into physio- 
logical -eality. In the struggle between 
the old and the new medical practices, 
the original issue of the relative effica- 
cies of the techniques employed may 
become of secondary importance, and 
religion may become the issue of pri- 
mary concern. A challenge of one may 


_ be an automatic challenge of the other. 
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Similarly, in a country with a state 
religion, such as Thailand, where edu- 
cation is still in a large measure a con- 
cern of the Buddhist clergy and the 
temples, there is understandable resist- 
ance on the part of large segments of 
the clergy, who look upon an increase 
in secularized education as a weaken- 
ing of the power of the church. 

The intensity of cultural factors in 
national destiny is well illustrated by 
the emphasis currently being placed on 
religion as a central rallying point for 
many nationalist movements. In spite 
of economic arguments to the contrary, 
India was divided primarily on religious 
grounds into two states possessing di- 
vergent religious philosophies, with dis- 
puted areas awaiting further partition 
on the same basis. Palestine is an- 
other recent example: in the new state 
of Israel, religion, more than almost any 
other factor, is becoming the platform 
for national unity. In the Arab and 
other Islamic states of the Near and 
Middle. East, religion is not only a pow- 
erful and conservative force; it deter- 
mines to a very considerable extent the 
food and clothing habits, education, and 


the methods of treating disease, or at- - 


tention to bodily cleanliness. 

Religion and moral philosophy 
throughout the ages have played ex- 
tremely important roles in determining 
standards of living and in formalizing 
and stabilizing cultural patterns. Here, 
in fact, lies possibly the greatest chal- 
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lenge of the entire Point Four Program; 
for if it is to be successful in raising the 
standards of living, the program must, 
reach to the very heart of a culture and! 


not only trarisform its economic and 


social structures but also demonstrate 
effectively the necessity of preventing 
continuance of religious beliefs and 
practices which may be prejudicial to 
the improvement of living standards. 


In all of the underdeveloped areas, 
and especially in the newly created in- 
dependent states, the stage is set for-a 
new era in the advancement of man- 
kind. There is a great yearning for 
things which will make life fuller and 
happier. The means of achieving this 
end can be provided only by those coun- 
tries which possess them, and it is in 
the common interest that these means 
should become the property of all men 
everywhere. The process of transfer 
of knowledge and techniques will not 
always be easy. ‘There will be undue 
enthusiasm on the part of some and 
resistance by others. Mistakes will be 
made in technical calculations, and 
hardships will be encountered by indi- 
viduals and communities as they are 
overtaken by changes in occupation and 
environment. The great responsibility 
of those who bring about these changes 
is to bear in mind constantly the human 
values of the undertakings in which 
they are engaged. 
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Point Four and World Production 


Ez Howar S. Piqu=t 


HE term “underdeveloped area” 
is a loose expression, witz regard 
both to the meaning of “deve opment” 
and to the fact that underceveloped 
areas and underdeveloped cour-:ri2s are 
not synonymous. ‘There are under- 
aveloped areas in every country. One 
dəes not have to go far, evez in the 
United States, to find economizal’y un- 
derprivileged areas. 
in certain parts of the southem states 
of the United States and in tae slum 
areas of many of the northern cities are 
e.oquent testimony to this fact. And, 
conversely, even in many of tke so- 
called backward areas of tke world, 
where the masses are pressed close to 
the subsistence level, there ar> usually 
some wealthy and privileged individuals. 
Indeed, it seems that the moze under- 
developed and backward a corntry, the 
wider is the gap between the wealthy 
few and the ‘impoverished masses. 

Critics might, with considerate force, 
argue that charity should begir at home 
and that the United States shauli con- 
centrate on improving the Ist of its 
cwn underprivileged thousands before 
worrying too much about heping the 
Hottentots. The answer is, of course, 
that we should not falter in carrying out 
rational programs for improviaz zhe lot 
cf our own ill-fed, ill-clothed, aad ill- 
koused, but that that is no reason for 
rot facing the international situation 
at the same time. The twc are not 
unrelated. 

It is becoming clearer and -learer 
that widespread poverty, whe-her it be 
at home or abroad, is ultimazely a re- 
tarding influence on the ecom>mies of 
even the most advanced countries. Full 
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employrient and an expanding world 
economy are complementary. Consider 
for a moment what it would mean to 
the producers and exporters of the world 
if each Chinese had only $10 over and 
above his present paltry share of world 
income ior the purchase of their wares. 
It would be equivalent to a net addi- 
tional ¢emand for at least five billion 
dollars worth of merchandise! 


Tue Goat or DEVELOPMENT 


The stark fact is that at least two- 
thirds cf the people of the world are 
underfei, and, by our standards, in- 
adequately -clothed and housed. ‘The 
Point Four Program, following the pol- 
icy already enunciated at United Na- 
tions conferences at Hot Springs in 1943, 
at Philedelphia and Bretton Woods in 
1944, az San Francisco in 1945, and on 
many occasions subsequently, is aimed 
toward helping the more underdevel- 
oped areas of the world to help them- 
selves =o progress along the road. of 
econom.c development. 

It is the purpose of this paper to ex- 
amine «he. picture of world production 
and of world trade as it is and to in- 
dulge im what is, perhaps, a bit of con- 
jecture as to what the picture might 
look like if development of the partially 
developed and underdeveloped coun- 
tries, as envisaged by the Point Four 
Program, were actually to come to pass. 
Then, lest we become too optimistic, 
some of the more serious obstacles to . 
the attainment of such a goal will be 
stated briefly, the objective being not to 
throw cold water upon the program, but 
to warn against an oversimplified, and 
possibly naive, approach to the problem. 
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Pornt Four AND WORLD PRODUCTION 


ECONOMIC CLASSIFICATION 


Practically speaking, countries may 
be grouped roughly according tọ their 
being developed, partially developed, 
or underdeveloped. It is not a question 
of there being only a small minority 
who have much or whether there are 
poverty-stricken areas within’ the coun- 
try. It is, rather, a question as to 
whether the average inhabitant is rea- 
sonably well off in terms of worldly 
goods or whether he must get along on 
very little. 

The best available yardstick for ar- 
ranging the countries according to their 
stage of economic development? is the 
average annual per capita income of 
their inhabitants. According to esti- 
mates presented to the United States 
Senate by the National Advisory Coun- 
cil,? the 53 countries for which per 
capita income figures for 1939 (the 
latest prewar year) are available can 
be arranged in three clearly distinguish- 
able groups. Together these countries 
account for almost 85 per cent of th 
world’s population. j 

The most advanced countries com- 
prise Group I. There are 15 of them. 
They account for one-fifth of the world’s 
population, and the weighted average 


per capita income of their inhabitants 


is $461. 

The 10 countries in Group IT ac- 
count for approximately one-sixth of 
the world’s population, and in 1939 
their inhabitants had an average annual 
per capita income of $154, These might 


1 We are referring, of course, only to mate- 
rial development. 
implying anything with regard to cultural de- 
velopment. Some of the most economically 
backward areas of the world are among the 
oldest and most developed culturally. In 
some respects, an economically underdeveloped 
country, such as China, is more advanced than 
even the most industrialized countries, 

2 Point Four, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C., July 1949, pp. 92-93, 105. 


‘together, 


There is no intention of ` 
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be called the partially developed coun- 
tries. 

Group III includes 28 countries, ac- 
counting for two-thirds of the world’s 
population, with an average annual per 


capita income of only $41, These are 


the truly underdeveloped countries.* 
Table 1 is taken from the report re- 
ferred to above (pp. 104, 105). 


Wortp PRODUCTION 


There is no adequate index to which 
we may turn in order to measure total 
world production, or to compare pro- 
duction of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries with that of the more advanced 
countries. We can describe the situa- 
tion in general terms and we can com- 
pare certain indices which, when taken 
provide overwhelming evi- 
dence of the wide disparity between 
living conditions among the two-thirds 
of the world’s population who live in 
the underdeveloped areas and the re- 
maining one-third. 

Recent figures of the Statistical Of- 
fice of the United Nations indicate that, 
in comparison with an annual average 
per capita income of $1,400 in the 
United States in 1947, the annual aver- 
age per capita income in twenty-five 
other nations, comprising together sub- 
stantially more than one-half of the 
world’s population, was less than $100 
per year. The report * goes on to say 
that the economy of the underdeveloped 

3 The sensibility of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries is illustrated by the evolution of the 
term “underdeveloped” as applied to them. 
At the Hot Springs Conference on Food and 
Agriculture, held in 1943, they were referred 
to in several draft resolutions as the “back- 
ward areas.” The resentment aroused by this 
term resulted in its being changed to “un- 
developed” countries. This, too, was unsatis- 
factory, and compromise resulted in the pres- 
ent designation. 

*Technical Assistance for Economic Devel- 
opment, United Nations, Lake Success, N. Y., 
May 1949 (E/1327/Add.1). 
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TABLE 1—Per CAPITA INCOME, POPULATION AND POPULATION GROUPS 
or 53 COUNTRIES, 1939 














Per Capita ; 
k Country : US Doliars | Rank | am thousamdays | Ppp? 
per Annum) ial i 
Upper Income Group (Over $200) : 

United States $554 1 131,416 1 
Germany 520 2 69,317 1 
United Kingdom 468 3 47,778 1 
Switzerland 445 4 4,206 1 
Sweden 436 5 ` 6,341 1 

. Australia - 403 6 6,997 1 
New Zealand 396 7 ` 1,642 1 
Canada l 389 8 11,368 1 
Netherlands 338 9 8,834 1 
Denmark 338 10 3,825 1 
France 283 11 . 41,950 1 
Norway ; 279 12 2,937 1 
Belgium 261 13 ` 8,396 1 
Eire 248 14 2,946 1 
Argentina : 218 15 13,132 2 

Middle Income Group ($101-200) 5 

Union of S. Africa 188 16 10,251 if 
Finland 184 17 3,684 1 
Chile 174 18 4,940 2 
Austria 166 19" 6,650 1 
USSR 1584 20 196,500° 2 
Italy. 140 21 43,864 1 
Greece 136 22 7,200 2 
Czechoslovakia 134° 23 15,239 1 
-Hungary : 125 24 9,129 1 
Bulgaria 109 25 6,308 2 








a Source—Per Capita National Income, Foreign Assets and Liabilities of the United States 
and Its Balance of International Transactions. A Report to the Senate Committee on Finance 
by the National Advisory Council on International Monetary and Financial Problems De- 
cember 18, 1947. 

è Source—Statistical Yearbook, League of Nations 1941/42. 

¢ Countries are grouped by population types as follows: . 

Type 1. Low growth potential. Birth rates below 25 per thousand population. Low 
death rates. Small natural increase with prospect of relatively stationary populations in the 
future. 

‘Type 2. Transitional growth. Birth rates 25-35. Both birth and death rates generally 
falling. Rapid population growth. pu 7 

Type 3. High growth potential. Birth rates over 35. Death rates (but not birth rates) 
generally declining. Rapid growth in absence of civil disturbance, famine, and epidemic. 

The birth rates refer to average annual figures for the period 1931-1940. Official vital 
statistics were used where available, though for a number of countries these were corrected 
to take account of apparent underreporting of births. Birth rates were estimated from other 
demographic information for countries lacking official vital statistics. 

d Source—P. A. Baran, “National Income and Product of the USSR, 1940," Review of 
Economic Statistics, November 1947. This applies to enlarged area after the annexations in 
1939 and 1940. 

* Source—OIR, Department of State. Population after annexations in 1939 and 1940. 
Prior population 172,000,000. 

` 4 White population‘only. 
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TABLE. 1—Continued 
Per Capita g . 
Country est. | Rant ha) Fog 
: per Annum) 
Lower Income Group ($100 and below) 
Cuba 98 26 4,253 3 
Yugoslavia 96° 27 15,703 2 
Poland 95 28 35,090 2 
Japan 93 29 72,520 2 
Venezuela 92 30 3,650 3 
Egypt 85 31 16,650 3 
Palestine 81 32 1,502 3 
Costa Rica 76 33 639 3 
Colombia 76 34 8,986 3 
Peru 72 35 7,000 3 
Panama 71 36 620 3 
Ceylon 63 37 5,922 3 
Mexico 61 38 19,380 3 
Uruguay 56 39 2,147 2 
Dominican Republic 51 40 1,650 3 
Haiti 50 41 2,600 3 
Nicaragua 50 42 883 3 
Guatemala 48 43 3,260 3 
Bolivia 47 44 3,400 3 
Honduras 45 45 1,090 3 
El Salvador 45 46 1,745 3 
Brazil 46 47 40,900 3 
Ecuador 44 48 3,000 3 
Paraguay 39 49 970 3 
India 34 50 382,000 3: 
Philippines 32 51 16,300 3 
China 29 52 450,000 3 
Indonesia 22 53 69,435 ` 3 
Total 1,836,145 





areas is predominantly agricultural and 
that the “average output per person in 
agriculture in these areas is less than 
one-tenth of that achieved in more ad- 
vanced countries.” 

More comprehensive figures are avail- 
able for the prewar period. They are 
adequate for the present purpose, since 
there has been no substantial improve- 
ment in the past decade. In addition to 
per capita income estimates, there are 

_data, by countries, for consumption of 
food and clothi z, consumption of en- 
ergy, freight carried, railroad mileage, 
motor vehicles registrations, and tele- 
phones in use. Data are also presented 
for a number of noneconomic factors, 





such as life expectancy, number of phy- 
sicians and teachers per thousand of 
population, illiteracy, and tuberculosis 
death rates. H 

The accompanying chart is based on 
figures appearing in the recent report of 


-the Department of State setting forth 


the administration’s Point Four Pro- 
gram.” It shows vividly the wide dif- 
ferences among thé three groups of 
countries with regard to each of these 
criteria. The percentage spread is par- 
ticularly wide with respect to energy 


5 Point Four, op. cit., pp. 93-102. The chart 
gives the actual figures, but each one is drawn 
in percentage scale with either the Group I 
or the Group III countries shown as 100. 
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consumption, freight hauled, motor ve- 
hicles, telephones, illiteracy, and deaths 
from tuberculosis. 


The unevenness of economic develop- - 


ment in various parts of the world is not 
a mere accident. Those countries that 
are in the lead are there for numerous 
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reasons, such as favorable climate, abun- 

‘dant natural resources, technological 
aptitude of the people, and political 
organization. To expect that all coun- 
tries could, or should, be brought to 
the same degree of development would 
border on the unreasonable. 


° INDICATORS OF DEVELOPMENT 


T 
UM 


of over $200) 


of $100-$200) 


Legend 


Group I (Countries with annual average per capita income 


Group II (Countries with annual average per capita income 


- 


come of under $100) 


aa Group III (Countries with annual average per capita in- 


Economic Factors 
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Per Capita Income 
(US Dollars per annum) oH 
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‘ood Consumption 
(Calories per day per capita) 2760 
i 2150 
; : ; 1.6 
Consumption, of animal proteins 
(Ounces per day per capita) 9 
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4.0 
Consumption of fats and oils 2.3 
(Ounces per day per capita) ae 
Consumption of. cotton, wool, 18.63 
and rayon 7.52 
(Ibs. per annum per capita) 4.80 
26.6 
Energy Consumed 6.4 
(Hp. hours per capita per day) i 
1517 
Annual freight carried 927 
(Ton miles per capita) 5g | 
40 
Miles of Railroad 29 
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INDICATORS OF DEVELOPMENT — Continued 
Economic Factors—Continued 


111 
Motor Vehicle Registrations 7 
(Per thousand of population) 
i 
90 
Telephones in Use 7 
(Per thousand of population) 
2 


rooh 


OTHER FACTORS 


Physicians 
(Per thousand of population) 


Elementary School teachers 
(Per thousand of population) 


Life Expectancy (at birth) 


Tuberculosis death rate in 1939 
(Per 100,000 of population) 


(under) 5 
Percentage of Mileracy 20 
(Age 10 and over) 78° 


What President Truman’s Point Four 
Program contemplates is that the gap 
between the economically most ad- 
vanced and the economically most re- 
tarded countries should be narrowed 
by lifting the latter up closer to the 
former. 

Nevertheless, it is interesting and in- 
formative to calculate, on the basis of 
such information as is available, what 
the potentialities are in the way of in- 
creased production. To do so is not to 
imply that such an increase will be the 

- probable result of a vigorously admin- 
istered Point Four Program, or that it 
would even be possible under any pro- 
gram. If the more. backward countries 





` 


5 





can lift themselves even a fraction of 
the way toward such a goal, even over 
many years, the program will have been 
a success. For as emphasized by the 
Department of State and by the United 
Nations, the success of a program for 
economic development depends upon a 
complex or factors—both economic and 
non-économic—and - will be measured, 
not in terms of years, but in terms of 
decades, if not generations. 

If, in the three groups of countries 
described above, the countries of Groups 
TI and III were to be lifted to the level 
of the Group I countries, so that the 
entire world would enjoy an average 
annual. per capita income of $461, it 
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would mean a global world income 2.3 
times as large as that received in 1939. 
Obviously, such a figure is very rough; 
it is simply another way of saying that 
two-thirds of the world’s population 
receives a per capita annual income only 
one-eighth as large as that received by 
the more favored one-third. 

Even a modest improvement would 
mean a substantial percentage gain in 
_the economic well-being of the sub- 
merged two-thirds. It would mean 
basic improvements in agricultural 
methods, more and better food, some 
industrialization, improvements in trans- 
portation and power production, more 
and better clothing, and in general a 
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both Group II and Group III. But, 
because average incomes are so low in 
the third group, the exports of that 
group account for a higher proportion 
of total national income than do those 
in either Group I or Group II. Very 
rough computations, on the basis of 
scanty materials as to national income 
(drawn from various sources, princi- 
pally the Department of State publica- 
tion Point Four), indicate relationships 
as shown in Table 2. 

Rough comparisons indicate that in 
the most advanced countries, exports in - 
1948 were equal to only one-twelfth of 
national income, whereas in the least 
advanced countries (Group III) they 


TABLE 2—RELATION OF Exports To NATIONAL INCOME 











Group I 


National income (1939) 

National income per capita (1939) 

Total exports (1948) 

Total exports (1948) as percent- 
age of national income (1939) 


$461 


greater share in the things that consti- 
tute the difference between living and 
merely existing. 


Wortp TRADE 


Although the quantum of world trade 
did not change materially in the decade 
1938-48, the dollar volume, owing to 
inflation in almost all parts of the world, 
more than doubled. Total world ex- 
ports in 1948 aggregated $55 billion. 
Of this amount, $34.2 billion was ac- 
counted for by the more highly devel- 
oped countries (those included in Group 
I above); $3.9 billion by those in Group 
TI; and $16.9 billion by the rest of the 
world, principally those in Group III. 

On a per capita of population basis, 
this is equal to approximately $93 for 
the countries in Group I, and to ap- 
proximately $13 for the countries in 


$169 billion 
$34 billion 


20% 


Group II Group IH 
~$ 47 billion $50 billion | 
» $154 $41 
$ 3.9 billion $16.9 billion 
8% 34% 


were equal to a little over one-third. 


_ This is probably to be explained partly 


by the fact that among the least ad- 
vanced countries are a number of im- 
portant raw material exporters, par- 
ticularly in tropical areas. 


National income and foreign trade 


It would seem from the figures just 
presented, therefore, that the frequently 
heard generalization to the effect that 
foreign trade is closely related to na- 
tional income is in need of some clari- 
fication. Although, as shown below, it 
is true that foreign trade, insofar as a 
given country or economy is concerned, 
does vary directly with the national in- 
come of that economy, there is con- 
siderable reason to doubt that any such 
similar relationship exists between the 
foreign trade and the national income 
of groups of countries, particularly when 
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such groups include economies that are 
in different stages of development. 

As far as the United States is con- 
cerned there has been a very close 
relationship in recent years between 
foreign trade and national income. 
From 1922 to 1929 imports increased 
or decreased with national income in 
every year except 1928. ‘The ratio of 
imports to national income in 1922 was 
5.1 per cent and in 1929 it was 5.3 
per cent. “In the 1930’s annual im- 
ports continued to rise and fall with 
national income, but the ratio of im- 
‘ports to national income was lower (the 
average was 3.6 per cent for 1930- 
1938).” $ 

A similar close relationship has ex- 
isted between exports and national in- 
come, the ratio of the former to the 
latter being around 6 per cent through- 
out the period 1922--29., As in the case 
of imports, the ratio declined in the 
1930’s to an average of around 4 per 
cent. 


Foreign trade and industrialization 


One further characteristic of interna- 
tional trade as a whole is its tendency 
to increase among industrialized areas. 
Although individual industrialists in the 
more developed countries inevitably 
look askance at the growth of competi- 
tion in their own particular lines from 
newly developed areas, the facts show 
that as groups of countries become more 
and more industrialized, foreign trade 
among them increases. 

There is ample evidence of this tend- 
ency. In the nineteenth century, when 
Germany and England were both in- 
tensifying and expanding their indus- 
trial activity, and vigorously competing 
against each other for markets, trade 
between them increased. More re- 
cently, figures compiled by the League 

6 N. S. Buchanan and F. A, Lutz, Rebuilding 


the World Economy (New York: Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1947), pp. 38-39. 
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of Nations? show that in 1938, the five 
(at that time) major industrial coun- 
tries, viz., the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany, France, and Japan, 
provided markets for over 43 per cent 
of the world’s total imports and ac- 
counted for over 42 per cent of the 
world’s exports. 

As countries become industrialized, 
their national incomes usually increase, 
thus making them better markets for 
the goods of other countries. And, since 
they buy more foreign goods than they 
formerly did, they have the foreign ex- 
change with which to pay for greater 
imports. To the extent that the Point 
Four Program is successful in bringing 
about the development of presently un- 
derdeveloped countries, it is to be ex- 
pected that, in part, that development 
will take the form of increased foreign 
trade. 

This is not to say, however, that the 
foreign trade of any particular nation 
will increase in direct proprtion to its 


_ over-all economic development and to 


the growth of its national income; for 
it is a well-known fact that foreign 
trade is. of much greater quantitive im- 


‘portance to some nations than to others. 


Thus, the United States, a large and 
largely self-sufficient country, before the 
war had a foreign trade which, though 
large in comparison with the trade of 
most other nations, was small in com- 
parison ‘with its large national income. 
The United Kingdom, on the other 
hand, had a foreign trade which com- 
prised a much larger proportion of its 
national income. Table 3, based on 
League of Nations figures, shows the 
relationship of imports and exports to 
national income. for selected countries. 


1From The Network of World Trade, 
Geneva: League of Nations, 1942, ILA.3, pp. 
17-18, as quoted in Buchanan and Lutz, op. 
cit, p. 44. 

8 As presented in Buchanan and Lutz, op. 
cit, p. 46. 
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in 1929. The relative unimportance, 


quantitatively speaking, of the foreign 


trade of the United States compared 
with that of some of the smaller in- 
dustrialized nations is outstanding. 


TABLE 3—FOREIGN TRADE IN MERCHAN- 
DISE AS PER CENT oF NATIONAL 
INCOME, SELECTED COUNTRIES, 








1929 
Per Cent of National 
Income 

Imports Exports 
Norway 48 34 
Netherlands 48 34 
Denmark 46 42 
Belgium? 45 38 
Austria 45 30 
Finland 38 35 
United Kingdom 25 17 
France 24 20 
Sweden* 22 20 
Australia’ 22 - 21 
Canada 21 ' 20 
Germany 18 18 
United States 5 6 


a Data for 1930. 


In some cases attainment of the ob- 
jectives of the Point Four Program 
would occasion a substantial increase 
in-. foreign trade, particularly if the 
country’s development led to highly 
specialized production. In other cases 
. the development might be more rounded 
and the increase in foreign trade be 
considerably less than the growth of na- 
tional income. This might well be the 
case in certain tropical countries that 
are now dependent upon the exportation 
of a limited variety of highly specialized 
raw materials. By way of illustration, 
it might be that a more rounded devel- 
‘opment of an area such as Malaya or 
the Netherlands Indies would bring with 
it only a slight increase in total foreign 
trade. 

But since trade is a means to an end 
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rather than an end in itself, increases 
in foreign trade are of less consequence 
than the growth of the real income of 
the people. If national incomes are 
large enough, the people will have the 
wherewithal to buy what they need to 
complement their own. economies, and 
each economy will have its own pattern, 

depending upon innumerable factors 
pertaining to the people and their re- 
spective environments and aptitudes. 


Some INHERENT DIFFICULTIES 


It is probably because the United 
States is so young and so materially suc- 
cessful that we even consider under- 
taking the bold new experiment that 
is contemplated by the Point Four Pro- 
gram. We are large, we are industri- 
alized, and we are rich. Our cultural 
patterns are still malleable, and our 
national thinking is not vastly different 
from what it was fifty. years ago. Like 
most pioneers, we are big-hearted and 
disposed to lend a helping hand to our 
less fortunate neighbors, many of whom 
have a degreé of sophistication that can 
arise only out of cultures that are deeply 
rooted in the past. 


Cultures and production patterns 


That there are dangers in any policy 
that might be interpreted, even falsely, 
as imposing our pattern of production, 
economic behavior, and thought on 
other peoples—many of them highly 
civilized—is a fairly obvious observa- 
tion. Unless extreme care is used in the 
administration of the Point Four Pro- 
gram, the whole idea may boomerang 
against us. We should then not only 
be cast in the role of meddlesome in- 
truders; we should also run the risk of 
inheriting much of the ill will that in 
the past has been engendered by im- 
perialism. It might be tragic, for ex- 
ample, were we, either through igno- 
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rance or through impatient enthusiasm, 
to encourage virtual industrial revolu- 
tion in areas where the forces of tradi- 
tion are deep and hostile to other than 
very slow change. 

It would be far better to move slowly 
along the road of economic develop- 
ment than to take giant-like strides 


only to fall down in the mire of disap- ` 


pointment and failure. What many of 
the countries need îs not so much new 


factories belching their smoke over vast 


masses of illiterate people, as elemen- 
tary instruction in the arts of -agricul- 
ture and animal husbandry, including 
the use of simple insecticides and fer- 
tilizers, better and more schools to com- 
bat illiteracy, and in general an ex- 
posure to the ways of the outside world 
which will create sufficient dissatisfac- 
tion with their lot to induce them to 
diminish the ratio of their own numbers 
to their ‘real income. 

More than factories, too, these coun- 
tries need basic means of transporta- 
tion and access to cheap sources of 
electric and water power. These are 
what are sometimes called the external 
factors of production—things that the 
individual enterpriser cannot perform 
for himself but which are essential if he 
is to enjoy the advantages of the geo- 
graphical division of labor. Unless out- 
side aid is forthcoming, these improve- 
ments will not be made. By their 
very nature, they are long-run invest- 
“ments whose benefits take the form of 
increased real national income; they do 
not yield tangible returns to the inves- 
tor, usually the state itself, for a long 
time. 

Economic development is ` compli- 


cated process, and industrialization is 


but a part of it. Outside of the Soviet 
Union, where industrialization has been 
forced by vigorous and dictatorial plan- 
ning, the countries that have succeeded 
in becoming highly ' industrialized— 
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notably western Europe, the United 
States, and parts of ‘the British Com- 
monwealth—have come to be what 
they are through individual enterprise. 
Spokesmen for the administration as 
well as for the United Nations have left 
no doubt that the Point Four Program 
is aimed toward the stimulation of self- 
help and the eventual financing of de- 
velopment by private capital invest- 
ment. The government activity that is 
envisaged, pending the revival of private 
international lending, is to be tempo- 
rary and transitional. For once the de- 
velopment snowball starts rolling, it 
gathers momentum fast; development 
begets further development. 


International investment and the Point 
- Four Program 


In the nineteenth century Great Brit- 
ain was the world’s largest creditor 
nation. Her citizens had millions of 
pounds of savings to invest, and mariy 
of them found the opportunities: abroad 
more enticirlg than those at home. It 
has been estimated that by 1860 British- 
held foreign investments amounted to 
approximately £750,000,000. By 1890 
they had grown to almost £2,000,000,- 
000, and just prior to the outbreak of 
war in 1939 they reached the stagger- 
ing total of £3,700,000,000.2 The fact 
that Britain’s imports consistently ex- 
ceeded her exports made it possible for 
her to continue making new foreign in- 
vestments while accepting interest and 
other returns on investments already 
made. 

A superficial observer might draw the 
conclusion that the position of the 
United States today is similar to that 
of Great Britain a hundred years ago. 


3C. K. Hobson, The Export of Capital 
(London: Constable and Co., 1914), pp. 204-6, 
for- figures down to 1912. For later figures, 
see R. M. Kindersley, “British Overseas In- 
vestments,” Economic Journal, Dec. 1939. ` 
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Down deep, however, the similarities 
give way to serious differences. Great 
Britain was not only willing, she was 
anxious, that her imports should exceed 
her exports. Britishers were “import- 
minded”—so much so, in fact, that by 
mid-century she repealed her tariff laws 
and went on a free-trade basis. Only 
by freely accepting imports was she able 
to balance her international accounts, 

If the Point Four Program is success- 
ful, it should lead to a tremendous de- 
mand on the part of the newly develop- 
ing countries for private capital invest- 
ment. The United States is the prin- 
cipal market in which to seek it. But 
we cannot escape the obstinate fact 
that, unless Americans change their 
attitude of hostility toward imports to 
one of genuine friendliness and active 
encouragement, we are heading for diffi- 
culties; for then the so-called “dollar 
shortage” will clearly be seen to be a 
permanent phenomenon rather than a 
passing phase of international dis- 
equilibrium. : 

It is true that for a considerable 
period we could, by exporting large 
amounts of new capital each year, main- 
tain a net export balance. But in- 
evitably the day will come when income 
and amortization payments will exceed 
new foreign lending. And unless we 
shall have changed our attitude toward 
imports, we had better make up our 
minds that we are committed to a policy 
of giving our goods and capital away 
rather than to one of businesslike 
lending. Pa 

The Point Four Program will offer 
opportunities for private investors.*° 
But by itself it can provide no solution 
to the fundamental problem of inter- 
national financial disequilibrium. It 
can give us time in which to reorient 
our thinking and to adjust our policies 


10 Provided, of course, that there is con- 
siderable improvement in the international 
political picture. 
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so as to make them compatible with our 
new position in the world. 


Population growth and standards of 
living 


The most fundamental difficulty of 
all, perhaps, is that of population 
growth. The fact that the Malthusian 
population doctrine in its cruder form 
has been all but discarded should not 
lead us to the opposite extreme of 
brushing all difficulties aside and pro- 
ceeding as if they were not there. The 
fact is, as shown above, that the under- 
developed countries have high birth 
rates together with generally declining 
death rates. The danger is real that 
unless standards of living are raised as 
economic development proceeds, the aid 
rendered will result in larger popula- 
tions and in an aggravation of the 
problem. i 

Many people still confuse the concept 
of the standard of living with that of 
the plane of living. The latter means 
merely the plane that a population is 
enabled to live on, in terms of real in- 
come, at a given time. The standard of 
living, on the other hand, is a technical 
concept and means the minimum of real 
income that a person or a group con- 
siders indispensable. If it is not likely 
to be forthcoming, they will refrain 
from reproduction. 

Therefore, merely to pour food and 
other goods into a poverty-stricken area, 
where the population is close to a sub- 
sistence standard, is to increase the 
number of mouths to be fed. The prob- - 
lem of development is the problem of 
raising standards of living. That is a 
psychological job. It means that whole 
populations must come to feel discon- 
tented with their lot. But they must 
not become too discontented too rap- 
idly, lest they fall prey to the soothing 
sirup ladled out by would-be dictators. 

Here is where education, the abolition 
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of illiteracy, and other noneconomic 
factors come into the Point Four Pro- 
gram. The economic development con- 
templated by some who would help the 
backward areas to become industrialized 
may well do more harm than good if it 
is not accompanied, or, even better, 
preceded, by successful work in the edu- 
cational and psychological fields. 


It will be necessary as the program - 


progresses to have complete and up-to- 
the-minute vital statistics for each area 
being assisted. And if it appears that 
in any area the aid being rendered is 
resulting in a more rapid growth in 
numbers than in real income, radical 
changes in the program for that area 
will be indicated. 
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CONCLUSION 


To point out these difficulties is not to 
say that the Point Four Program is im- 
possible of attainment. It is, rather, 
to intensify its challenge. It is to iden- 
tify it as bold and new. If we go ahead 
with the program, realistically facing 
the problems that are inherent in this 
kind of enterprise, we can have the 
satisfaction’ that comes from knowing 
that we are dealing with fundamentals, 
and that we are doing something, and 
not merely uttering platitudes. 

But we shall rue the day, if it should 
ever come to pass, when the program 
degenerates into an “Operation Santa 
Claus.” 
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THER papers in this volume have 
adequately unfolded the difficul- 
ties and the possibilities of inducing re- 
luctant..American capital to flow into 
reluctant underdeveloped areas. The 
task here is not to belabor further the 
recalcitrance in the economic, political, 
and cultural attitudes of others, but 
rather to spotlight the challenge of 
Point Four to us. That challenge is 
simple but fundamental: we must prac- 
tice what we preach—free, competitive 
enterprise. Two points in particular are 
of vital importance: (1) we must re- 
duce or eliminate our governmental bar- 
riers to trade; (2) we must reduce or 
eliminate our business barriers to trade. 
Under the first heading properly come 
such topics- as (1) the needs of the 
United States economy for imports, 
stockpiles, and economic self-sufficiency ; 
(2) the forms in which technical as- 
sistance is exportable; and (3) the im- 
pact of capital investment abroad on the 
dollar gap, on industrial growth abroad, 
and on our prospects for foreign trade 
and new markets. Under the second 
heading are included a brief sketch of 
American business barriers to foreign 
investment and trade, seven keys to 
their removal, and the ultimate chal- 
lenge which in my judgment Americans 
of this generation must face if the goals 
of Point Four are to be achieved. 


GOVERNMENTAL BARRIERS TO TRADE 


Thoughtful observers have been point- 
ing out for many years that in the final 
analysis our overseas markets will be 
expanded on a sound and lasting com- 
mercial basis only to the extent that 
we succeed in absorbing more of what 
other nations produce for export. James 
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H. McGraw, president of McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., has touched the 
nub of the problem when he states with 


` respect to our own tariff barriers: 


“Our attitude toward this critical is- 
sue will be the acid test of how deeply 
we believe in the merits of free compe- 
tition.” Businessmen abroad, despite 
what has been politically publicized 
here as drastic reductions in tariffs, 
speak in the same vein. 

The increasing need of the American 
economy for imports has been sys- 
tematically denied, ignored, and mini- 


‘mized both by American business and 


by government. We have frantically 
pursued the mirage of a so-called “favor- 
able balance of trade.” To be sure, the 
Council of Economic Advisers has reiter- 
ated in nearly every report that 


expanding trade and investment between 
the United States and other countries, will 
aid world political stability and reduce the 
need for extraordinary grants. The pröb- 
lem is no longer a long-range one of moving 
gradually toward a purely economic goal. 
It is an urgent problem of both security 
and economics. 


Then why do we continue to subsidize 
our exports? As Morris S. Rosenthal, 
president of the National Council of 
Importers, points out in an article in 
the Wall Street Journal, it is these sub- 
sidies “at a rate of nearly six billions a 
year,” and not the prejudices of for- 
eigners against our exports, that explain 
the restrictions abroad—barter deals, 
import quotas, discriminatory tariffs. 
Table 1 provides the most recent in- 
formation available regarding these 
subsidies. i 


1The Economic Report of the President, 
January 6, 1950 (Washington: 1950), p. 123. 
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Specifically, why insist on provisions 
in International Wheat and other com- 
modity agreements that are tantamount 
to subsidized dumping? Why compel 
our military and other forces abroad to 
buy American goods? Why the hun- 
dreds of millions of dole to American 
shipping by requiring one-half the goods 
over every route to be shipped in Ameri- 
can bottoms, when this not only in- 
creases the cost of goods shipped to 
Europeans, and by so much the dollar 
gap, but prevents them from earning 
dollars with their own ships, thereby 
doubly increasing the dollar shortage? 
Why the earmarking of billions of dol- 
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lars of Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and other funds to go for Ameri- 
can so-called surpluses, thus depriving 
the American consumer of the benefit of 
price reductions?’ 

As Walter Lippmann has pointed out, 
it is the free use of dollars that pro- 
motes trade. Many American politi- 
cians and businessmen make 


big noises about how much they dislike 
the planned collectivism of Britain and 
how much they like free enterprise in a 
free economy. It is about time they real- 
ized that the more they insist on earmark- 
ing ECA dollars, the more they compel 
the European governments and the Ameri- 


TABLE 1—Financine SURPLUSES SUPPLIED TO OTHER NATIONS 








(Billions of dollars) 
Means of Financing 
Surplus of 
Period goodgand | Govern- ‘evar | Otte” | Other 
‘services? ment foreign States Means of 
aid gold and private Financing 
(net)? dollar capital (net) 
assets? (net) 
1936-38 average 0.5 oe 0.8 oe oe 
1946 i 1.8 5.1 2.0 0.3 0.4 
1947 11.2 5.7 4.5 7 3 
1948 6.3 4.7 9 1.0 — 3 
1949/ 5.8 5.9 = 1 4 — A 
Annual rates: 
1948—First quarter © 76 - 5.1 1.4 1.0 al 
Second quarter 6.8 3.4 2.2 1.4 — 2 
Third quarter 4.8 4.1 6 LA —1.0 
Fourth quarter 6.1 6.0 — 8 6 3 
1949—First quarter 6.6 6.3 —.1 „5 = 
Second quarter 8.0 6.4 - 1.3 2 a 
Third quarter 4.6 5.5 4 A —1.7 
Fourth quarter 3.8 5.3 —1.8 5 — 2 





7 
a Includes income on investments. 


è Includes grants and loans, but excludes subscription to the capital of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the International Monetary Fund. 
c Includes net sales of gold to the United States and net liquidation of foreign dollar 


assets, including long-term investments. 


Excludes liquidation of assets held by the Inter- 


national Bank and the International Monetary Fund. 
4 Includes both long-term and short-term capital but excludes purchase of obligations of 


the International Bank. 


* Includes- private gifts, net dollar disbursements by the International Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund, and allowance for errors and omissions, $ 


1 Estimates based on incomplete data. 


Source: The Economic Report of the President, January 6, 1950, p. 55. 
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can Government to go in for bureaucratic 
planning and regimentation of exports and 
imports between Europe and America. 
The Marshall Plan [and Point Four or 
other aid] will certainly fail to bring us 
anywhere within sight of its objectives if 
it continues to be an instrument for forc- 
ing European [or other] exports and im- 
ports into a rigid pattern worked out in 
government offices and in legislative com- 
mittees. Without realizing it men like 
‘Senator Wherry have compelled this coun- 
try to compel European [or other] coun- 
tries to submit to that very planning and 
regimentation of foreign trade which [they] 
spend leisure moments denouncing as so- 
cialism, communism and the rest.? 


If more imports represent “an urgent 
problem of security and economics,” 
why have we not gone beyond the point 
of taking off tariffs that are insignifi- 
cant and made larger concessions on 
those that really matter, the removal 
of which would most help to bolster our 
imports? In 1948, for example, our 
purchases from European Recovery Pro- 
gram countries amounted to $3,167,- 
000,000, or 1.2 per cent of our gross 
national product for that year. Had 


even the prewar percentage been main- 


tained, approximately two billion dol- 
lars more would have been imported. 
At present, other countries do have the 
goods to sell. As one highly competent 
observer recently pointed out: “The so- 
called ‘dollar gap’ during the coming 
year [1950] is much more likely to 
measure the willingness and ability of 
the American economy to accept Euro- 
pean imports than the inability of west- 
ern Europe to part with goods for 
sale.” If allowance is made not only 
for elasticity of demand for imports as 

2 Walter Lippmann in his column “Today 
and Tomorrow,” Washington Post, Sept. 19, 
1949. 

3 Winfield W. Riefler, assistant to the Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors, Federal Re- 
serve System, in Commercial and Financial 


Chronicle, Vol. 170, No. 4866 (Dec. 15, 1949), 
p. 66. 
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incomes rise, but for the formidable 
trade entanglements and economic war- 
fare in the thirties, prewar percentage 
does not seem unduly high. i 


Formidable barriers 


The governmental barriers we impose 
are still formidable. High, and in some 
cases prohibitory, rates remain on a 
wide range of products.* In addition, 
there are flagrant customs delays in ap- 
praisal or assessment of duties, complex 
marking requirements, quarantine and. 
sanitary regulations so administered 
that goods spoil while waiting clearance, 
and the like. Under “buy American” 
acts our Federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments are required by law to pur- 
chase from 10 to 11 billion dollars’ 
worth a year at home unless more than 
25 per cent or $5,000 on an individual 
purchase can be saved by buying 
abroad. Furthermore, foreign goods, 
are sometimes taxed on American valua- 
tion, and required to stand other heavy 
customs clearance charges. Even re- 
pairs on American ships when made 
abroad are taxed 50 per cent. 

If such tariff and other barriers to 
trade were removed through prompt 
ratification and expanding implementa- 
tion of the charter for an International 
Trade Organization, not’ only would 
large flows of imports benefit American 
consumers and stimulate their export 
industries, but there would automati- 
cally be created abroad a host of at- 
tractive investment opportunities toward 
which American capital would flow 
without government measures of any 
kind. Moreover, such a hospitality to 
imports, even if done unilaterally, far 
from impairing our levels of living or 


4¥or a list of hundreds of these items, see 

Report of the ECA—Commerce Mission, Eco- 

nomic Cooperation Administration, Washing- 

ton, D. C., Oct. 1949, pp. 198-208. This re- 

port is an excellent survey of the possibilities 

of increasing western Europe’s dollar earnings. 
i 
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taking away our trump cards in inter- 
national negotiations, would augment 
and bring romantic variety into Ameri- 
can household consumption, provide an 
irrefutable demonstration of our sincerity 
and faith in free, competitive enterprise, 
and give our diplomats the most potent 
instrument for international bargaining 
that any nation can possibly.command. 


Imports needed 


Many projections have been made of 
the amount and types of imports the 
American economy needs or requires for 
high-level employment in a free so- 
ciety.” None will be attempted here. 
But there seems to be no clear reason 
why imports should now on the average 
comprise a substantially smaller per- 
centage of gross national product than 
they did in the post-World War I 
years of 1922 to 1929, i.e., 4.3 per cent. 
In view of America’s larger role and ex- 
pressed policy to aid underdeveloped 
areas, imports amounting to 4 per cent 
of 250 billion dollars, or 10 billion dol- 
lars, would seem moderate. Yet that 
figure is 50 per cent higher than the 
estimated total of 6.5 billions for 1949. 

The fact need not be labored that we 
must rely on imports for not only one- 
fifth to one-fourth of all factory mate- 
rials consumed, items such as tin, rub- 
ber, mineral ores, tropical fats, oils, 
fibers, and woods, but also for a sub- 
stantial proportion of consumer goods 
such as sugar, bananas, tea, spices, art 
goods, toys, and specialties. In addi- 
tion, there are eight minerals of major 
industrial and military importance—tin, 
quartz crystal, platinum, nickel, quality 


5 Among the best, see the appropriate sec- 
tions of the classic study by the Twentieth 
Century Fund on America’s Needs and Re- 
sources (New York, 1947), and the authorita- 
tive statement America’s New Opportunities in 
World Trade, a Report of the Committee on 
International Policy of the’ National Planning 
Association (Washington: Nov. 1944), pp. 
33-45. 
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mica, industrial diamonds, and long- 
fiber asbestos—which we do not pro- 
duce at all. Of several other items we 
cannot normally produce enough for 
even our most critical needs: bauxite, 
antimony, chromite, crystalline graphite, 
manganese, mercury, and tungsten. For 
a third group of items substantial im- 
ports come in “mighty handy”: burlap, 
copper, hides and skins, lead, natural 
rubber, wool, and zinc. 

Obviously, the day of complete self- 
sufficiency for the American economy, 
both technologically and ideologically, 
is past. We are not only part of—we 
are the trading heart of—an inescapably 
interdependent world economy, at any 
rate of the portion that is free. Surely, 
it seems open to question that all our 
foreign trade transactions should com- 
prise less than 9 per cent and imports 
as little as 3 per cent of gross national 
product (which are the figures for 
1948). i 


Export of technical assistance 


The basic difficulty in exporting tech- 
nical assistance is that the fruits of eco- 
nomic development can be transplanted 
much more readily than the seeds—the 
completed railroad or factory much 
more easily than the economic and so- 
cial climate in which such enterprises 
germinate abundantly with the survi- 
vors becoming hardy indigenous com- 
petitors. 

Probably least useful is money. A 
master demonstration of that fact was 
provided during World War II. Capi- 
tal, special technical missions, top ex- 
port allocations, and preferential pur- 
chase arrangements for war materials 
were supplied in large volume to nearly 
every country outside the Axis orbit. 
But the most striking result was infla- 
tion, enrichment of the owners of re- 
sources, impoverishment of the fixed in- 
come groups, and an exacerbation of the — 
existing monoculture and maldistribu- 
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tion of productive resources.. The con- 


tribution to improve levels of living :was’ 


insignificant. In terms of economic 
stability and long-range economic de- 
velopment; those countries on balance 
were losers. 

It is also relatively easy to transmit 
some of the know-how that resides in 
government: ability to make surveys or 
assemble facts—economic, statistical, 
geologic, agricultural, fiscal, monetary, 
and the like. And, to be sure, economic 
development means not only first and 
foremost agricultural improvement, but 
in addition to industrialization such pro- 
ducts of the industrial revolution as 
roads, good schools, hospitals, sewer and 
sanitary systems, railroads, power in- 
stallations, irrigation and reclamation 
dams, conservation projects, and the 
like. These are the types of know-how 
that government bureaucrats possess 
and successfully transplant, especially 
when—rarely—they are linguistically 
well equipped. But these most.worthy 
instruments of higher levels of living 
are superstructure. There must exist, 
in addition, the necessary underpinning 
of a thriving agriculture, commerce, and 
industry, or roads will return to jungle. 

It is even possible to establish over- 
seas self-contained manufacturing plants, 
mines, or agricultural plantations, as 
lone as glacial erratics or ships tossed 
far inland by storm. In China a num- 
ber of large textile mills, steel mills, and 
mines were thus set up. In the main, 
Chinese life detoured around them like 
a stream around giant boulders. The 
foreign managerial personnel and native 
camp followers developed a “Shanghai 
mind.” 

Similar “foreign compounds,” 
mittently engaged in a cold war with 
local officialdom, can be found in almost 
every underdeveloped area on earth. 
The capital and know-how come from 
` the outside; the profits leave the coun- 
try (under the guarantee proposal we 


inter-. 
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would make sure that they did), arid so 
do the products. Except for a bit of 
local employment for unskilled workers; 
the permanent benefit to the economy is 
small. No middle class of: indigenous 
managerial personnel is created. Tech- 
nical assistance never takes root. It 
does not go native. 


Indigenous ‘growth 


None of these methods provides a. 
solution: - It is the seeds, the native 
seeds of economic growth and indus- 
trialization, that must take root and 
find a climate hospitable to them. 
(Whether it is liked by foreign capi- 
talists is of minor consequence.) The 
spread of the industrial revolution from 
Great Britain to Germany to the United 
States to Japan and now to Russia is still 
being analyzed and voluminously docu- 
mented by economic historians. But in 
no instance is there any record of its 
being transplanted by a white-spat bri- 
gade of government bureaucrats sys- 
tematically making foreign junkets un- 
der the aegis of a Technological Assist- 
ance Authority. 

In no two countries did the indus- 
trial revolution take the same course. 
In some—e.g., Soviet Russia—private 
capital played no role at all. In others 
—e.g., Japan—government played an 
omnipresent role. In every instance the 
process took at least a generation. Goals 
and values had to change. But was’ 
technical assistance exported? There 
are notable instances where it came ‘in. 
despite prohibitions or disapproval. But 


6 The fancied and real exploitation both of 
workers and of prized natural resources has 
led to many types of restrictive rules. Thus 
Mexico requires the employment of 90 per cent 
nationals, Bolivia 85 per cent,’ Colombia 90 
per cent with 70 per cent for salaried person- 
nel, Peru 80 per cent, Brazil 667% per cent, 
and Venezuela 75 per cent. See Cleona Lewis, 
The United States and Foreign Investment 
Problems (Washington: The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1948), pp. 157-58. 
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these were exceptions: for the most 
part, technicians grew up from native 
soil and each developed the industrial 
revolution along lines uniquely deter- 
mined by its pattern of physical, cul- 
tural, and spiritual resources. 


Impact at home of capital investment 
abroad 


Capital investment abroad per dol- 
lar stimulates no more production or 
development than capital investment or 
consumption expenditure at home. If 
underdeveloped areas are left free to 
spend where and for what they wish, in- 
vestment dollars, like dollars paid out 
for imports, can be used to pay for ex- 
ports. Through three-cornered or multi- 
party transactions, such dollars will help 
European and other countries to close 
the “dollar gap.” If capital investment 
abroad, by strengthening the United 
Nations and the fabric of world peace, 
should make it possible greatly to re- 
duce our military and foreign aid ex- 
penditures, substantial relief might be 
afforded the American taxpayer, or the 
Federal debt might be nibbled at. 

No capital investment, whether at 
home or abroad, can be pyramided in- 
definitely at compound interest. Even- 
tually interest and principal have to be 
paid out of production. Thus under- 
developed countries will eventually have 
to develop a surplus of exports, or go 
increasingly into debt. By making capi- 
tal investment abroad, the United States 
can postpone the day when a surplus 
of imports occurs. It can ward off that 
“evil day”. a long time, if it annually 
increases its gross investment abroad 
by an amount and at a rate in excess of 
the amount of interest and principal or 
percentage it wishes to make convertible 
into dollars. It can permanently de- 
prive itself of excess imports, of course, 
by having its investments abroad wiped 
out. If it resents bankruptcy and ex- 
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propriation, it should not put up in- 
surmountable barriers to imports. 

Increased imports, while enormously 
feared, present the same problems as 
increased productivity of labor and ma- 
chines. In one case there is an extra 
bounty from abroad; in the other, from 
the productive mechanism at home. In 
either cåse, there will be a curb on in- 
flationary forces. If prices go down, 
consumers will benefit and raise their 
levels of living, provided, of course, the 
increased competition is just large 
enough to stimulate American business 
men to greater alertness, and not so 
large as to bring a serious decline in pro- 
fits, employment, and consumer money 
income. If wages are raised commen- 
surate with increased productivity, costs 
and prices will remain the same. The 
benefit will be less general, or at any 
rate will take longer to be diffused 
through the economy. 

Thus, the prospect for trade and new 
markets abroad is at present almost 
wholly in the hands of American busi- 
nessmen. The more dollars foreigners 
earn or get hold of, whether by selling 
us goods and services or by capital in- 
vestment in their countries, the more 
our goods and services find expanding 
markets abroad, the more profitable will 
be our investments there, and the less 
will be the amount of bankruptcy and 
expropriation. In the measure we buy 
abroad, profitable markets there will 
attract capital, ¿keir businessmen will 
put pressure on theiy governments to 
remove discriminations, and American 
know-how will be welcome. 

But let there be no misunderstanding. 
It is also possible to create markets at 
home. Americans are under no com- 
pulsion to invest abroad. Ample, al- 
most unlimited, opportunities exist at 
home. Foreign investment has no more 
beneficial effect per dollar than invest- 
ment in the underdeveloped capacities 
of our own millions of low income fami- 
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lies. If people want to invest abroad, 
let them do so on their own accourt and 
risk, voluntarily. A free field for all 
and no favors shown! That is the es- 
sence of free competitive .enterzrise. 


BUSINESS BARRIERS TO TEADE 


The extent to which internazional 
business arrangements tend to parcel 
out export trade and control capital 
investment abroad has received such 
voluminous documentation that mere 
mention of it is more than sufficient. 
As was stated in the authoritative 
pamphlet of the Library of Congress, 
Fascism in Action, 


A flood of evidence has come te light in 
recent years proving that international in- 
dustrial monopolies or monopoloid enter- 
prises have set up elaborate internazional 
governments that have fixed prices, divided 
world markets, enforced quantitative and 
qualitative allocations of output, contzolled 
technological progress, carved out 2xclusive 
territories internationally by myriad de- 
vices such as patent cross-licensing, have 
made and unmade tariffs, foreign policy 
and even governments.” 


Wendell Berge, formerly Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of the anti- 
trust division in the Department of 
Justice, has in chapter and verse spelled 
out the nature of these business barriers 
to trade as established in judicial pro- 
ceedings. He concludes: 


I believe it has been clearly demon- 
strated that certain fundamental decisions 
affecting our relations with the rest of the 
- world have been formulated and put into 
effect by private groups without the sanc- 
tion or knowledge of government. These 
decisions concerning our strategic mate- 
rials, industries and trade, our Good Neigh- 
bor and our European policies, our dispo- 
sition of enemy property, considerations of 
espionage, secrecy and the evasion of our 
laws, have all been accomplished without 


7 Fascism in Action, H. Doc. 431, 80th 
Cong., Ist sess, 1947, p. 117. 
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the knowledge of our government or its 
acquiescence. 

If cartels are permitted to continue their 
secret agreements, then it will be impos- 
sible for the peoples of the world to de- 
velop mutual understanding or to share 
industrial experience and progress.® 


Berge noted that one of the primary 
devices utilized to erect such business 
barriers to trade was patents, serving to 
implement the police power of private 
economic governments. He states: 


Patents have been used, contrary to the 
tradition and intent of the American econ- 
omy, to stifle new enterprise, to limit ca- 
pacity and production, to divide world 
markets, to impose artificial and arbitrary 
price levels, and to set up private tariff 
walls, 

Patents have been used by industrial 
giants here and abroad to fasten their grip 
on international trade by setting up patent 
cartel agreements which slice world mar- 
kets into exclusive trade areas.° 


Berge quotes the court documents for 
scores of cases, including the Standard 
Oil-I. G. Farben agreement dominating 
the world development of synthetic rub- 
ber; the infamous General Electric- 
Krupp agreement raising tungsten car- 
bide prices here from $50 to $453 a ton; 
the Duperial (DuPont-Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, Ltd.) agreement prevent- 
ing the development of chemical manu- 
facture in certain Latin American coun- 
tries; similar arrangements between 
other companies in optical goods, mag- 
nesium, and titanium; and, indeed, a 
famous 1932 fifty-year treaty agreement 
dividing the world market for more than 
four hundred chemical and pharmaceu- 
tical products into noncompetitive areas. 


Evils and remedial policy 


Obviously, the evidence on cartel op- 
erations will not be demonstrated until 


8 Wendell Berge, Cartels—Challenge to a 
Free World (Washington: Public Affairs Press, 
1944), p. 230. 

9 Ibid., pp. 38-39. 
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the files of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, further antitrust cases, 
and, may we hope, congressional in- 
vestigations bring the facts to light. 
But an authoritative survey of all ex- 
isting evidence concerning cartels and 
monopoly is now in process of comple- 
tion by the Twentieth: Century Fund. 
It will consist of three volumes, two of 
which, Cartels in Action and Cartels or 
Competition, have just been published. 
The findings of the authors and of the 
committee of business executives and 
others appointed by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund to review such findings (they 
are found in a supplementary report “A 
Cartel Policy for the United States”) 
are incontestable: 


Cartels restrain trade and production, 
raise prices, and deter investment; they 
foster the misallocation of resources, pro- 
tecting uneconomic producers against com- 
petition. In short, cartels detract from 
the world’s abilty to create wealth, and 
impede the most desirable distribution of 
the wealth that is created. They substitute 
. the conclave of private business or govern- 
ment diplomats for the open market place 
as the source of decisions as to what shall 
be produced and where, on what terms and 
where it shall be sold.+° 


The policy recommended both by the 
authors and by the Twentieth Century 
Committee on Cartels and Monopoly is 
the twin policy of effective preservation 
of free competitive enterprise at home, 
and adoption and improvement of the 
proposed Charter for an International 
Trade Organization. 


Contradictory conduct 


In foreign economic policy the dif- 
ference between what we preach and 


10 George W. Stocking and Myron W. Wat- 
kins, Cartels or Competition? The Economics 
of International Controls by Business and 
Government. (New York: Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1948), pp. 408-9. 
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what y flo is singularly mischievous. 
A sesh anticartel policy is advocated 
by a a that is the home of big busi- 
ness, Eull-page advertisements concern- 
ing the virtues of free enterprise and 
freedom of trade are paid for by the 
very associations which are ceaselessly 
advocating numerous and increasing ex- 
ceptions to the antitrust laws (Webb- 
Pomerene Act, basing-point legalization, 
Miller-Tydings Act, Reed-Bulwinkle 
Bill), engineered by organized special- 
interest lobbies. The rest of the world 
is treated to high moral lectures on 
the blessings of liberty and democracy 
while representatives of American busi- 
ness and banking interests, not infre- 
quently clothed with governmental and 
military immunity, rebuild monopolistic 
cartels, restore top totalitarians to 
power in Germany and Japan, back 
feudal and corrupt regimes hated by 
the people of Greece and China, and 
court the avowedly fascist dictators of 
Argentina and Spain. 

This, the major issue to be faced in 
the whole field of international economic 
development, is first of all a domestic is- 
sue—the relation of private industry to 
government. For while governments may 
have money and even a degree of power, 
it is the big corporations that have the 


“know-how. ‘They also have their own 


plans for imparting and utilizing it. If 
international cartels are further strength- 
ened by American high military and 
State Department officials, all the ef- 
forts to enlarge the area of free, com- 
petitive enterprise, and funds spent 
abroad with that intent, will go for 
naught. 


11 For references to, and discussion of, the 
large amount of recent literature on this topic, 
see the bimonthly issues of To Prevent World 
War III, passim, and the numerous speeches 
in the Congressional Record by such members 
of the House of Representatives as Sadowski, 
Blatnik, and Holifield. 
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SEVEN Keys TO REMOVAL on Í ‘NESS 


BARRIERS . 


First we must candidly face ¥> vith- 
out further equivocation, to ti 'npli- 
cations of our faith in free competitive 
enterprise. We need to remind our- 
selves that for the long pull wa shall be 
unable to help other peoples and raise 
their levels of living unless we are will- 
ing to set a forceful example of what 
free competitive enterprise means by 
vigorous antitrust action, patent re- 
forms, repeal of the Webb-Pomerene 
Act, and other surgical measures elimi- 
nating business barriers to foreign and 
domestic trade and investment. 

Hopes by some of our business giants 
that they can use the prestige and 
power of our Government to ensure that 
they will be given a free hanc to gouge 
out the undeveloped ore deposits, for- 
ests, or manufacturing opportunities of 
other countries must be erased before 
we can work on a partnership basis with 
the peoples of other countries to build 
the kind of world recovery that will 
pay its way. If we are ever stupid 
enough to insist that no aid to foreign 
countries will continue to be granted 
except on terms acceptable to the big 
American concerns doing business on an 
international basis, we shall have sur- 
rendered all claim to possession of the 
moral, spiritual, and intellectual quali- 
ties for democratic world leadership. 

Obstacles to a greatly increas2d flow 
of capital abroad, such as Unitec States 
business-policed cartel agreements, ex- 
cessive home office control, and outright 
discrimination against indiger.ous white- 
collar and managerial ‘personnel, will 
not be easy tó overcome. Nor will 
political barriers (business aversion to 
competitive imports) and psychological 
barriers to widespread industrialization 
(a feeling of patronizing superiority 
with respect to underdeveloped areas) 

' be easily eliminated. 
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In the second place, if so-called in- 
vestment treaties are negotiated, we 
must make sure that they completely 
respect the individuality, the business 
mores, and the cultural preferences of 
other countries. It is nonsense to ex- 
pect other countries to be like-minded 
or to try to force on them our own ideas 
or those of the International Chamber 
of Commerce as expressed in its Code 
for the Fair Treatment of Foreign In- 
vestments. Among the freedoms to 
which other nations are entitled is free- 
dom from American arrogance concern- 
ing foreigners’ ways of doing things. 

In the third place, we must carefully 
refuse to indulge one of our favorite 
vices: telling other nations how to run 
their own affairs. If other nations 
genuinely insist that we send missions to 
review their resources and opportuni- 
ties ‘for industrial and agricultural de- 
velopment, let us be sophisticated 
enough to realize that we speak at best 
as well-meaning outsiders. Under fa- 
vorable circumstances we may be able 
to help them to evolve their own an- 
swers, but certain it is that they can- 
not ordinarily achieve an industrializa- 
tion that will take root and be organi- 
cally adapted to their economy merely 
by transplanting American plants bod- 
ily. The chief technical assistance 
which we can render to peoples else- 
where will come from the establishment 
by them of actual plants in which their 
businessmen have a direct interest. 

Fourth, we must remember that gov- 
ernments in foreign countries have their 
own ways of helping their own nationals. 
These ways have usually grown out of 
centuries of economic and cultural his- 


- 12 Many of the requisites for “fair treat- 
ment” in this code bear curious similarity to 
those stipulated in the “New Order” or Neu 
Ordnung which the German industrialists un- 
der the leadership of I.G. Farben considered 
necessary for “fair treatment” in their negotia- 
tions with Austria, France, and other con- 
tiguous countries. 
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tory and éxperience. What is privately 
financed there may vary considerably 
from that which at the moment is pri- 
vately financed here. Every economy 
makes its own adaptations to change. 
To demand that government-to-govern- 
ment credits be ultimately used in ac- 
cordance with our conventions of pecu- 
niary reputability is both arrogant and 
futile. _ 

Fifth, we must make the basic corner- 
stone of our foreign economic policy the 
sympathetic and mature understanding 
that in every corner of the globe human 
beings are striving for the dignity of 
independence. Peoples that have newly 
attained it will certainly not allow their 
development to be organized according 
to blueprints we happen to like or as 
a by-product of our requirements for 
stockpiles or for strategic and other raw 
materials. Unless we stand willing 
freely to buy every surplus they may 
have, we should not expect that they 
will . reshape their economies in order 
to help us fight the cold war or any 
other war in which they do not, or do 
not want to, participate. 

In the sixth place, as a nation with 
considerable responsibility for shatter- 
ing the totalitarianism of Hitler and 
Mussolini, we should be chary about 
imitating the fascist economic practices 
of bilateral deals, quotas, and special 
favors to “co-operators.” It is naive 
to think that one nation as a whole 
.“co-operates” with another nation as a 
whole, except perhaps in time of war. 
Rather it is an economic group (farmers, 
big business, and so forth) that tem- 
porarily calls the tune or zealously 
pushes through something which a re- 
sponsive and sometimes corresponding 
group in the other country wants pushed 
through. Bilateral deals give unre- 
stricted play to economic warfare. 
They constitute the primary weapon in 
the economic arsenal of neo-mercantil- 
istic and totalitarian regimes. A con- 
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stant process of making, remaking, and 
unmaking deals goes on as one or the 
other agency or interest in government 
comes under lobbying influence. 

The most-favored-nation policy has 
served this Nation long and well. It 
plays no favorites either abroad or at 
home. 


Encourage investment at home 


Finally, why favor American busi- 
nessmen investing abroad over those 
investing at home? One such scheme, 
to sell insurance to cover inability to 
convert profits already made in a foreign 
country inio dollars, or to cover risks 
of what can be alleged to be expropria- 
tion, represents a peculiar insidious 
form of gevernment indulgence. Most 
Americans made those investments, or 
brought out the holdings of others 
(sometimes channeled via Switzerland 
and neutrals), knowing full well, and 


‘discounting fully, the risks involved. 


Many suck American holdings and con- 
cerns have title to profits earned by 
dealing directly or indirectly with the 
Axis powers. Why should they be 
bailed out? Why should they, because 
they are Americans, be given privileges 
of currency convertibility denied to 
their indigenous competitors? 

Both medium-sized and large corpo- 
rations need to be kept on the alert by 
vigorous competition. ‘There are ex- 
cellent reasons for discouraging them 
from setting up partnership arrange- 
ments with competitors in other coun- 
tries. In fact, no program of “meeting 
of minds” is free from danger of, as 
Adam Smith called it, a “conspiracy to 
raise prices against the public.” We - 
have had a plethora of such partner- 
ship or caztel arrangements in the past. 

By brozdening the area of industrial 
expansion within our own borders, we 
can even more readily create the mar- 
kets for our heavy goods industries. 
There is a large economic frontier right 
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at home—the needs and capacities of 
the ten millions of low income families. 
Extend to them a maximum oz produc- 
tive, social welfare service, and educa- 
tion, since these are substartially a 
cause of economic developnent and 
only in part a result. . By investing in 
our citizens with underdevelcpel ca- 
pacities, our youth, our disaKlec, our 
underemployed on the farm ard in the 
city, we can, greatly increase national 
productivity. A search for these less 
privileged customers at home ïs noth- 
ing that we need to avoid becarse some- 
one uses names such as “the welfare 
state.” It is customers that a e essen- 
tial to prosperity not only in other coun- 
tries but also in our own. 


THe ULTIMATE CHALLENGE 


-It has been the historic rol: af’ the 
American people and of American busi- 


nessmen to excel as specialist- in co-- 


` operation. In two world wars zhe peo- 
ples of nearly the entire word came 
to our side. American enterprise has 
similarly excelled at getting -ogether 
the savings of large numbers cf inves- 
tors and large co-operating groups of 
workers and technicians.. By ¥irtse of 
the resultant military and izdustrial 
strength, we have within the la.t thirty 
years twice played a leadership rcle in 
putting down frightful, tyrann:ca_, ar- 
rogant specialists in violence. 3ut vic- 
tory, especially that in 1945, kas been 
heady. Victors have often been taken 
captive by the mores of those van- 
quished—in this case the techn.ques of 
the police state, commercial esoioaage, 
suppression of liberal criticism,. carteli- 
zation of world trade, worship >f ziant 
political and economic power. ‘Yet de- 
mocracy requires a diametrically op- 
posite technique—that of the athletic 
field, that of deriving just powers from 
the consent of the governed, thet of 
patient consultative co-operatior 
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Now that human behavior is becom- 
ing interactive and interdependent on a 


world-wide scale, we are finding that 


concrete methods of accommodation 
underlie all viable systems of interna- 
tional collaboration. . Unfortunately for 
such co-operation, we and the under- 
developed nations need time—possibly 
fifty yeers or more—to achieve an eco- 
nomic development fully commensurate 
with available resources and resource- 
fulness. Yet time is short. There is 
no time for little plans, least of all for 
nostalgic reaction and longing for the 
good old days. We must go forward 
toward achieving the world economy: 
that in many respects is already here. 


_ Area of co-operation 


What is the next practical step? 
Through the Marshall plan those up- 
holding as we do the dignity of the in- 
dividual are learning to act together for 
economic reconstruction. Through the 
Atlantic Pact they are evolving a com- 
mon military strategy. The next step 
may wel. be that of attaining a common. 
political structure. Concerning one 
such proposal, now backed by. hundreds 
of American businessmen, former Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, 
William L. Clayton, stated: 


Atlantiz Union would encourage the in- 
vestment of private capital in moderniza- 
tion “and development projects. There 
would be only one currency ... no dollar . 
shortage. Trade would increase; produc- 
tion would expand; private enterprise 
would op2rate freely; the standard of liv- 
ing woulc rise. The need for government 
aid woulc disappear. The spread of Com- 
munism would be stopped—the- trend 
reversed. 


To this, one’s first reaction, of course, 
is and skould be highly skeptical. But | 
lest one becomes too sure about what 
may or may not be practical he might 
note a s:atement made under remark- 
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ably analogous circumstances more than 
160 years ago. In. 1786 the Dean of 
Gloucester, Josiah Tucker, stated: 


As to the future grandeur of America, 


and its being a rising empire under one 
head, it is one of the wildest and most 
visionary notions thdt ever was ‘conceived 
even by writers of romance. The mutual 
antipathies and ‘clashing interests of the 
Americans, their differences of govern- 
ments, habitudes and nianners indicate that 
they will have no center of union and no 
common interest. They never can be 
united into one compact empire under any 
species of government whatsoever; a dis- 
united people, till the end of time, sus- 
picious and distrustful of each other, they 
will be divided and subdivided into little 
commonwealths or principalities, according 
to natural boundaries, by great bays of the 
sea and by vast rivers, lakes, and ridges 
of mountains. 


‘It was a group of young men, with 
an average age under 40 years, many of 
them businessmen, that within three 
years of the date of this utterance de- 
veloped the United States Constitution. 

The area of economic and world co- 
operation is steadily increasing. As 
specialists in co-operation, Americans of 
this generation have a rendezvous with 
destiny. If they become specialists in 
violence, if they persist in imposing gov- 
ernmental barriers to the goods and 
services of. other countries, if they con- 


tinue to permit international commodity ` 


empires to pick off what they want, or 
“want to do, at random, despite the poli- 
cies of the United Nations and its mem- 
ber organizations, they will deserve to 
forfeit their opportunity for democratic 
leadership of the peoples of the world. 


To Sum Ur 


While no doubt a trickle of private 
capital may venture boldly abroad if it 
be sure of Export-Import Bank or 
other governmental guaranties against 
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risks peculiar to such investments; 
while a foreign economic development 
administration in the State Department 
co-ordinating the efforts of a dozen other 
Federal agencies concerned with Point 
Four might conceivably avoid founder- 
ing in bureaucratic red tape; while a 
measure of need may exist for technical 
missions; while a few countries may be 
cajoled into subscribing to the interna- 
tional Code of Fair Treatment for For- 
eign Investments which has been pro- 
mulgated by the International Chamber 
of Commerze—it still remains easier 
for capital to flow from countries where 
investment opportunities are relatively 
scarce to countries where they are at- 
tractive, from areas where earnings are 
low to those where earnings are high, 
from industries with poor prospects and 
uncertain markets to those with good 
long-run prespects and thriving markets. 

The incis:ve challenge of Point Four 
to the American economy is that we 
practice what we preach: free, competi- 
tive enterprise. This means decision 
and action on two fundamental ques- 
tions: 

1. Are we willing to promote two-way 
trade between nations on a nondiscrimi- 
natory multilateral basis, or will we con- 


` tinue to press for an export surplus? 


Specifically, are we willing to see Britain 
and other countries emerge or re-emerge 
as strong campetitors not only in world 
markets but in our domestic market— 
and help them to do so? 

2. Have we the fortitude to bring 
powerful private manipulators of trade 
and investment to book and remove 
private barriers to economic expansion 
of underdeveloped areas, that is, those 
imposed by international cartel agree- 
ments, know-how, and patent arrange- 
ments, divisions of territory, and other 
understandings between giant interna- 
tional rayon, nitrogen, chemical, steel, 
and oil concerns of the world? Or, will 
American policy continue to confuse 
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he ir 
recovery, not only in Germany and tels and monopolies that were basically 
Japan but elsewhere, with reestablish- responsible for the economic warfare of 
ment and reconstruction of the obd car- the thirties and World War II? 


A ; 
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Prospects for ‘‘Personal Freedom and Happiness 


for All Mankind” 


By WILLIAM YANDELL ELLIOTT 


LL the objectives of the Point 

Four Program, which constitutes 
“a bold new”? approach to American 
participation in the world through as- 
sistance in the development particularly 
of underdeveloped areas, were keyed to 
“strengthening the free world” and thus 
“helping create the conditions that will 
lead eventually to personal freedom and 
happiness for all mankind.”* This 
sweeping ‘statement of the objectives of 
the leading nation in the democratic 
array of the West is certainly both bold 
and new. It has been called utopian, 
and it is. But utopias, which represent 
the ultimate aims at perfection of all 
social myths, are often the most ef- 
fective symbols in the struggle for the 
political allegiance of the nations, of 
` races, and so of all mankind. 

The policy of the United States up 
to 1949, in pouring forth material aid 
during and after the war, was obviously 
aimed at bolstering those nations which 
chose a free way of life and aiding 
them to the economic recovery basic to 
its realization. When Russia repudi- 
ated all its pledges, including iree elec- 
tions, aid to Russia ceased. The policy 
of economic aid was expanded by the 
Truman Doctrine to a policy of contain- 
ing further Soviet aggression by military 
aid to selected areas like Greece and 
Turkey, and eventually to the under- 


2 This quotation is taken from two state- 
ments in President Truman’s inaugural address 
of January 20, 1949. One is, in full: “We are 
ready to undertake new projects to strengthen 
the free world.” The other runs:: “On the 
basis of these four major courses of action we 
hope to help create the conditions that will 
lead eventually to personal freedom and hap- 
piness for all mankind.” 


writing of military security for Europe 
by the Atlantic Pact and the Mutual 
Aid Program. A rather fumbling policy 
of military aid for China had been in 
effect off and on since the war. The 
total aid effort had included install- 
ments of aid in the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration 
and postwar lend-lease, in the sale of 
surplus property, and in the Economic 
Cooperation Administration program 
for the economic recovery of western 
Europe and China, including Germany 
in the one and southern Korea and Ja- 
pan in the other. But though the pre- 
amble to the trusteeship provision of 
the United Nations Charter had used 
similar language, it had never been of- 
ficially stazed that the United States 
felt a primary responsibility to “help 
create the conditions that will lead even- 
tually to personal freedom and happi- 
ness for ail mankind.” To the hard- 
bitten skeptics, this world-wide ‘“do- 
goodism” was the confirmation of their 
worst fears. 


THE Democratic IDEAL 


It would be easy to be cynical about 
such a statement and to liken the labors 
of Uncle Sam to those of Sisyphus. 
The burden of freeing the entire world, 
and of securing not “the pursuit of hap- 
piness” made classic by our Declara- 
tion of Independence, but its achieve- 
ment for all mankind, may well appall 
the historically minded. To any stu- 
dent of history or of comparative cul- 
tures, familiar with the countless ob- 
stacles imposed by the unlimited increase 
of populations in many areas of the 
world, an increase often spurred on by 
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religious beliefs, this was z 
undertaking to change the ccmplete 
backwardness (from the poirt cf view 
of any experience in the instiutions of 
freedom) of at least two-thirls of the 
people of the earth. The specter of 
Communism, evoked by the century-old 
Communist Manifesto, is preceded by 
. the older specter of Malthus’ lew—a law 
as old as life itself. Indeed. Malthus 
helped to usher in Marx as mack as he 
did Darwin. 

But the language of the President 
himself included the saving ward “‘even- 
tually” and the phrase “helping create 
the conditions that will lead... .” -It 
was an ultimate aim, not an inmediate 
program of accomplishment. 

Must not this aim be the moral ob- 
jective of the democratic fiith that 


takes the world today as a sirgle prob-_. 


lem, so far as the survival ot freedom 
and free institutions is concerned? Is 
it not the ultimate faith of demo-:racies 
and of free government that he whole 
cf the human race may one day aspire 
to such freedom and to the aapfpiness 
that goes with it? At the present time 
it may well be that only the state of 
’ Caliiornia dares a constitution. which in 
its bill of rights is bold enouga to pro- 
pose, even in the United States, not 
anly the right to pursue but to “obtain” 
happiness. But the dream, the ideal, 
the objective, is surely one thet we can 
honestly hold out as the ultimate goal 
to all mankind, if they are pr-pared to 
bay the necessary price. 

It is surely our own basic dactr.ne, as 
opposed to the Russian myth of world 
revolution, that through “the institu- 
tions of freedom and their g-adual 
spread, as men are able to assume the 


responsibilities that go with taera, the 


world may be led, without ~-evoluion 
and the perpetual civil wars o haman- 
ity, to freedom and happiness. Leninism 
promises them this utopia onl~ after a 
blood bath and a cataclysmic suppres- 


cuixotic 
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sion of all other ways to that end which 


„are not contained in the gospel accord- 


ing to Marx. Men must be forced to be 
free, by the ruthless dictatorship, over 
the prcletariat which a Moscow-centered - 
Politburo alone determines to be for the 
happinzss of mankind. Does not con- 
stituticnalism propose a path to free- 
dom in which men may win the right to 
responsibly controlled governments that. 
express a growth rather than the forc- 
ing of freedom, and, through responsible 
freedom, happiness? 


FracticaL CONSIDERATIONS 


It is clear, however, that the demo- 
cratic road is a long one, and that the 


beginnings that can be made: today in 


assisting through material means of im- 
proved living conditions must be modest 
in many parts of.the world. An econ- 
omy of effort and: a direction of effort 
are necessary if the purpose of the Point 
Four Program is “to help the free peo- 
ples of the world, through their own ef- 
forts, to produce more food, more cloth- 
ing, more materials. for housing, and ` 
more mechanical power to lighten their 
burdens.” ‘The ability of the American 
taxpayer to bear the load for aid, which 
now inzludes military as well as eco- 
nomic aid, is not unlimited. If such 
aid is zo be democratically supported, 
it must be apparent that the results of 
aid are really producing the conditions 
for greater political stability and. free- 
dom, and not merely increasing the 
insatiatle. appetite for more aid on a 
handou: basis. 

It is obvious, for example, that even 
a single area like India would exhaust 
the strength of the United States if an 
effort were made (that went beyond the 
very limited one of helping the Indians 
to help themselves) to lift the whole 
econom:c level of India’s nearly four 
hundrec millions swiftly and drastically. 
The President did not, in all fairness, 
propose to “level up” the standards of 
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the rest of the world to our own. He 
proposed only to help them to raise 
their own standards. It must be equally 
clear that Africa is likely to remain a 
Dark Continent in many respects for a 
long time to come. 

A question is also raised as to whether 


` or not the forms of aid which are con- 


templated may increase a trend toward 
state action. This road leads away 
from affording opportunities for the de- 
velopment as well as the investiment of 
private capital, and eventually in ex- 
actly the other direction, i.e., away from 
our objective of a really free world. 
To name an ultimate objective, there- 
fore, does not mean an escape from 
practical means. Practicability will de- 
termine whether a high-toned ideal 
turns out to be’a disappointing delusion, 
or a really valuable weapon in the 
struggle of ideas, that must develop 
what Hegel called “hands and feet.” 
Other contributors to this symposium 
have emphasized the technical aspects 
of aid, and the means of its being made 
effective through the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies, and through 
the help of countries which themselves 
have heavy colonial responsibilities. 
An examination has also been made of 
the phasing of aid through the stages 
which will eventually make private in- 
vestments possible. The President him- 
self in his message of June 24, 1949 to 
Congress, submitting his program, in- 
sisted that private capital had a large 
role to play. The flow of capital 
through the International Bank of Re- 
construction and: Development and: the 


Export-Import Bank of Washington’ 


was- recognized as only a partial and 
preliminary means to the re-establish- 
ment of private investment. Only in 
countries like India can the great bulk 
of capital formation - come’ from the 
indigenous efforts of the nationals. For 
less developed areas, external capital 
must play a larger role. And in both 
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cases, private capital must eventually 
carry far the greater part-of the load. 

President Truman went so far in his 
message to Congress as to lay down the 
conditions by which United States pri- 
vate capital might be encouraged to 
flow abroad. He included prominently 
among them the negotiation of agree- 
ments with other countries to protect 
private American investments from dis- 
criminatory treatment. He added a 
recommendation for an underwriting of 
the export of United States private capi- 
tal which would “contribute to economic 
development in underdeveloped areas” 
by a guarantee on the part of the 
Export-Import Bank “against the risks 
peculiar to those investments.” 

But these aspects of the Point Four 
Program are treated elsewhere. The 
purpose of this study is limited to an 
examination of the nature of the basic 
objectives of the program as stated at 
the very outset; the political and eco- 
nomic conditions which may forward 
or hinder these objectives; and an as- 
sessment of the major lines of United. 
States political strategy toward this end. 


THE Soviet, VIEW 


In the first place, it seems extremely 
sound (from the point of view of any 
political warfare on the part of democ- 
racies during a period of the cold war. 
offensive by Russia against all efforts 
of aid) to assume the offensive, and not 
leave all the best weapons to the Devil, 
so to speak. Propaganda has a bad 
name, but propaganda propagates the 
need for counterpropaganda. The Point 
Four Program as it has been stated has 
so little in it that can arouse criticism 
that, for the first time in the United 
Nations, the Russian tactics appear to 
have been an acceptance of an American 
proposal in principle, with opposition 
left to detail and application. It is ° 
hard to quarrel with the United Statés 


ey 
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in the role of a Santa Claus Better, 
from Moscow’s strategy, to strip off the 
alleged mask.. 

It will not be difficult for Russia to 
represent any treaties which zuarantee 
American private capital nond scrimina- 
tory treatment as an extensior o? “dol- 
lar imperialism.” But as long as Mos- 
cow extends the most direct end rapa- 
cious type of economic imperial:sm to 
the integration of all satellite countries. 
into an economy benefiting Russia pri- 
marily, and strips them of their re- 
sources at need and without apology, 
this charge, like those leveled at all 
economic aid, is not very ccnv-ncing. 

Moscow is in no position to afford 
either economic aid or real technical 
assistance, as Tito found to his cost. 
China will prove to be a test case that 
may be very discouraging to -hose un- 
Gerdeveloped areas still looking trust- 
fully to Moscow. Our most. efective 
propaganda is that of the act and the 
fact. Nations are beginning to quote 
back to Moscow an old Russian proverb 
—Your actions speak so loud_y that I 
cannot hear your words—as oar former 
Ambassador to Moscow, Bedell Smith, 
racently remarked. 

It took the United States several 
years to recover from the shocs oi find- 
ing that its wartime partner, which had 
been represented to the peopE cf this 
country as a “peace-loving and freedom- 
loving” nation, seemed resolu-ely bent 
on the destruction of any system that 
did not accept the blueprint for the 
future of humanity as laid down by 
Moscow and ruthlessly contro led from 
that power center. During thé puzzled 
period of postwar crisis, the United 
States nevertheless respondec tə the 
manifest need of aiding world recovery 
by allocating amounts from its treasury 
of 22 billions at a minimum, ard proba- 
bly many billions more than this if any 
- fair estimate had been put on the dis- 
position of surplus property abread or 
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the valuation of postwar lend-lease 
agreements. 

No adequate psychological presenta- 
tion of the scale of this -effort appeared 
to be possible in this period cf confused 
objectives of policy. A giver cannot 
brag of his generosity. The Voice of 
America was, therefore, singularly mod- 
est in its representations of our pro- 
grams; and the recipients on the whole 
appeared to feel that they were getting 
what was no more than their due, even 
though they were in many cases ex- 
enemy countries. There has been in the 
whole of history no spectacle compara- 
ble to that of a victorious nation mak- 
ing no claim on territories or assets of 
the vanquished or on the empires which 
it helped to save, but, on the contrary, 
pouring out its own natural resources 
and wealth in a sustained stream of 
what amounted to outright gifts, in spite 
of all the offsetting “set-asides of local 
currencies’ and “counterpart funds.” 
This money could have been spent at 
home with great political acclaim, and 
with just as much effect on maintaining 
our national income and high produc- 
tion. But to Russia, of course, it was 
only the confirmation of the Marxian 
interpretation of the search of capi- 
talism for foreign markets to avoid 


depressions. 


PosSIBLE RETURNS Not REALIZED 


There were, indeed, two elements of 
the program through which some return 
might have been expected. The first 
was the Fulbright Act, which was in- 
tended to make it possible for Ameri- 
can research scholars and students to 
be supported abroad in terms of a frac- 
tional amount of the returns of the sale 
of surplus property in currencies which 
were otherwise completely blocked. The 
second was the possibility of negotiat- 
ing some returns for aid given under the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
in terms of the stockpiling or guarantee- 
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ing of deliveries on definite schedules of 
strategic raw materials. 

In retrospect, however, these avenues 
of some possible return (in addition to 
prospects of repayment of the very 
limited number of real postwar loans 
made by the Export-Import Bank and 
the “fuzzy loans” made at the begin- 
ning of the ECA program) have proved 
illusory. A certain number of students 
are indeed sent abroad under the Ful- 
bright Act; but professional research 
for mature scholars at first was limited 
to such projects as would be approved 
in the countries in which they proposed 
to study. Projects or professional serv- 
ices that would be useful to those coun- 
tries, not those freely chosen by Ameri- 
can scholars for their own ends, seemed 
to get official approval required by the 
committees abroad. One is assured 
that this is no longer official policy, and 
that a real change in selection methods 
on a basis of free scholarly interest will 
be followed. One must hope so. 

A limited use has been made of 
counterpart funds of some strategic ma- 
terials under the ECA; but in general 
this has been restricted to surplus com- 
modities ‘like rubber, or those which 
were in easy supply. It cannot be a 
figure of much importance, unless long- 
term agreements for twenty-year sched- 
ules of repayments from increased pro- 
duction are negotiated in the next year 
or so in a way that does not seem to 
be a part of the present policy of the 
ECA. It is so much easier to “dish it 
out” than to get any kind of “quid pro 
quo” that the ECA has not felt called 

. upon to try very hard to go “quidding.” 
Yankee bargaining has become well- 
nigh obsolete. 


MAGNITUDE OF PROGRAM 


But to limit the aid of the United 
States to a given area of the world was 
to invite the natural accusation that 
this aid was motivated entirely by po- 
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litical cons‘derations. No other kind 
of aid than politically motivated aid in 
fact has ever been given by any nation, 
using “political” in the broadest sense. 
But even from the point of view of a 
purely economic analysis, it became 
obvious thet the development of more 
prosperous consuming areas in the 
underdeveloped regions of the world 
would be required to offset in some de- 
gree the failure of East-West trade to 
develop, onze the satellite countries were 
rigidly pulled within the planning orbit 
of Moscow, for the advantage of the 
Moscow-centered system. 

It was, therefore, a matter of first- 
class impoztance for the United States 
to assume boldly the role of champion 
of the institutions leading to capital 
development in the underdeveloped 
areas, which its unique resources and 
industrial capacity permitted it to do. 
The magnitude of world-wide dollar 
shortages is simply a measure of the 
insatiable desire of the rest of the world 
to draw on the rich storehouse of 
American industry and technical know- 
how to catch up in the race. Poverty 
is no longer accepted as natural. All 
governmer:ts wish to become powers in 
the economic as well as the political 
aspirations of their people. 

If such a program of economic aid 
toward greater self-help, properly con- 
ceived from the point of view of its im- 
pact on the hopes of the rest of the 
world, is to avoid disappointing these 
hopes, it must be initiated with a suf- 
ficient impact on other economies to 
offset its necessarily slow development. 
The ability to absorb capital is a func- 
tion of tke total culture. In backward 
countries it takes a long time to develop 
mechanics who can service tractors and 
bulldozers, or even operate them. To 
float such an economy to higher levels 
is like filling a long series of locks. 
Often the lowest agricultural production 
level: has to be slowly improved from 
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the most primitive inefficiency by tools 
and fertilizer before there is a chance 
to industrialize rapidly. 

Nor can the hopes of all menkind, 
after all, be centered on a single system 
to carry the nonprofitable, the chari- 
table, part of the load. Fom that 
point of view, it was certairly essen- 
tial to mobilize whatever assistarce the 
United Nations might give, even at the 
risk of sniping and sabotage frcm the 
Moscow-centered portion of -he U.N. 
To do so, however, invited immediate 


policy and administrative cifficulties 


which were not less than (znd were 
often complicated by) the prablems 
raised in assistance .to colonies of the 
colonial powers. The colonic! powers 
were themselves concerned with: monopo- 
lizing the resources of their possessions, 


and resented United States interference. . 


The United Nations as a vehile often 
hindered rather than helped. For its 
part, the United Nations was able to 
furnish very little except an æparatus 
which would necessarily invofve some 
of the weaknesses of internatihbnel ad- 
ministration, where too mary cooks 
spoil the broth. In its endles:. discus- 
sions, the colonial powers were suffi- 
ciently entrenched to make strongly 
unified programs impossible. 

Under these conditions, the whole 
Point Four Program ran into zour sets 
of difficulties, apart from the general 
tensions and difficulties produced by the 
prospects of having a cold war turn 
into an atomic war, which the Moscow 
line has begun cynically to exp-oit in a 
war of nerves. 


CAPITAL FORMATION AND PoriTICAL 
STABILITY 


The first drag on an effective Point- 


Four Program is the vicious circle in 
backward countries of the irvitable 
slowness of capital accumulatisn, tied 
inextricably to political instabiity and 
inadequate administration. A nation 
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like India, which may not yet have es- 
caped ‘he most serious internal dissen- 
sions Lordering on civil war and which 
is politically and economically split in 
two along very unrealistic lines, could 
hardly create capital itself or afford the 
conditions for the employment of capi- 
tal umil its government (or govern- 
ments, to include Pakistan) became 
stabilized. That result is now possible, 
but fo: several years internal stress 
persisted. The same thing applies a 
fortiori to Burma, Indonesia, and simi- 
lar arezs which have just won freedom 
from cclonial status. Under these cir- 
cumstarces, Point Four assistance has 
necessarily to wait upon some stabiliz- 
ing of the conditions under which capi- 
tal migl.t be formed internally, since any 
external assistance could at best but 
facilitate the internal growth of capital. 

-The London Economist, with its usual 
trenchaut style, points. out in its Janu- 
ary 14, 1950 issue: “In the Colombo 
discussiens, as in every other attempt 
to deal realistically with the world’s ills, 
economiz projects are a useless vanity 
until a sound political basis for them 
has’ beem laid. 

“The most immediate requirement is 
obviously that of defence...” > 

It is a painful fact that large-scale 
savings, which are necessary to the for- 
mation of capital, can be made only by 
an econamic system which is function- 
ing as a going concern and encouraging 
through internal stability the hopes of 
future profits; or, alternatively, through 
a system of forced savings and the whole 
apparatus of dictatorial planning em- 
ployed by the state capitalism of Mos-. 
cow, miscalled communism. The former 
liberates energies and increases efforts. 
The latter squeezes the juice out of 
whatever energies the system can be 
forced ta generate. 

Whe vcious‘circle, however, is com- 


“pleted by the fact that the development 


of capital is often necessary to the 
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securing of political stability. The ob- 
jectives of United States policy neces- 
sarily comprise both aspects if either is 
to succeed. Yet an external power, de- 
pendent on diplomatic persuasion, can- 
not proceed with the ruthlessness or 
the at least temporary efficiency avail- 
able to Moscow through its fifth col- 
umns and controlled Communist Parties. 
Moscow has the advantage, too, in the 
matter of the Malthusian law of popu- 
lation pressure on the limits of sub- 
sistence, already referred to: whereas 
democracies must strive to satisfy popu- 
lation growth, communist control may 
resort to simple elimination. “No one 
must starve” is to be applied only in 
capitalist countries. The disappearance 
of many millions is no deterrent to 
communism; it may even simplify the 
. ruling of what is left. 

. The political warfare in terms of cold 
war did not proceed everywhere so hap- 


pily for western assistance as had -on 


the whole been the case in western 
Europe. There, at least, communism 
lost ground politically, though it re- 
tained a dangerous strangle hold on 
labor-union control in France and Italy. 
Whatever the merits of past policy, the 
net results of the special position given 
to Moscow in Manchuria and its hold 
on northern Korea, as well as the re- 
arming of the Communist armies based 
on these areas, led to the effective loss 
of China and the weakening of the pos- 
_ sibilities in southeast Asia of a devel- 
opment not intimidated by communism. 
Perhaps the long-run example of China 
under communism will not be encourag- 
ing to others. But to expect Titoism 
from Mao Tse-tung “soon is wishful 
thinking. 


The case of India 


It would appear to be the case that un- 
til an alignment of southeast Asia, thor- 
oughly buttressed by a strengthened 
India and Middle East, can be politi- 
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cally stable, there is little prospect for 
large-scale capital investment by the 
United States and the West. This is 
particularly difficult to achieve, since 
the attitude taken by Prime Minister 
Nehru in India is apparently one of 
insisting upon a neutral position in the 
alignment of East and West. Unless a 
neutral position operates to prevent 
the spreading of communism in India 
through an adequately firm policy such 
as Patel seems to wish to apply, bal- 
anced by social reforms of a most dif- 
ficult order, the position of India may 
be more than ambiguous. It may be 
highly vulnerable to the same ruthless- 
ness that won China. Everything de- 
pends upon. the skill of Nehru’s leader- 
ship and upon the firm placement of his 
sympathies with the camp that be-- 
lieves in freedom. This is a sympathy 
that cannot be bought. On the other 
hand, it may be affected by disappoint- 
ment in the scale of United States help | 
and by the inevitable results of the 
tightened hold that Britain retains on 
Indian economics through the sterling 
block. India bridges the Near and the 
Far East. Point Four has its major 
opportunity there, but meets all its 
usual obstacles. 

Marquis Childs, in one of his usually 
well-informed articles, has suggested 
that part of the recent Washington con- 
versations prior to Britain’s devalua- 
tion of the pound sterling contained 
some commitment on the part of the 
United States to make a sufficiently 
large dollar loan to India to permit India 
to-scale down the sterling debt owed to 
her by Britain. This goes far beyond 
Point Four. It remains to be seen how 
free India will be to spend the dollars 
where needed. 


ATTITUDE OF COLONIAL POWERS 


The second major obstacle to Point 
Four realization of the objectives out- 
lined in the President’s bold new pro- 
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gram lies in the natural unwillingness 
cf the colonial powers to dilute their 
awn control of their resources by in- 
viting United States investmen= on any- 
thing like nondiscriminatory terms. It 
is true that the twenty or thirty million 
dollars presently requested is not de- 
signed to cover ECA countries. Actu- 
ally, ECA itself has a very large interest 
in technical aid to underdeveloped 
areas. So there is a large place for this 
part of the program in the co-onies. 
Eritain, for example, has plennsd an 
entire program of further colonial de- 
velopment under a government zorpo- 
ration and a socialist program. 

While Britain is quite willing to al- 
low the United States to puz in any 
given sums for the building əf public 
utilities, ports and harbors, rai-ways, 
bridges, and the like, and to afford some 
technical assistance for such cleemosy- 
nary programs, it is on the whole con- 
cerned to keep the exports of -he prod- 
ucts which go into most of these im- 
provements coming from the Eritish 
Isles, with a view to future serv-cirg and 
control. More dollars, rather t=an more 
technical assistance, would suit socialist 
planning for the colonies. ecanical 
assistance is not welcome if that in- 
volves the private developmext under 
United States companies of oil or min- 
eral resources in competition with ex- 
isting British concerns. 

The history of American develop- 
ment of copper resources in Rhodesia 
and the gradual freezing out ct Ameri- 
can. capital and control from :his area 
offers an instructive historical -ommen- 
tery. The “groundnuts” scheme (pea- 
nuts, to us) has turned out tc be just 
“peanuts” in a more colloquial sense. 
It is a flop—one of the most :pectacu- 
lar flops of socialist planning yet af- 
forded. It is hardly to be expezted that 
the British should relish the prospect of 
technical assistance, even from govern- 
ment experts drawn from United States 
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agencies, which might be highly critical 
and take different views of development 
schemes in agricultural areas. i 

So far as private capital is concerned, 
large irterests like the Lever Brothers 
feel qu:te competent to deal with the 
development of vegetable oils without 
Americen “assistance,” and do not wish 
to have their policies with respect to 
native .abor and general development 
reviewed by outsiders. Hopeful. efforts 
on the part of the United States De- 
partmert of Agriculture and the Army 
to mokilize additional copra produc- 
tion in the Netherlands Indies at the 
end of the war ran afoul of the monopo- 
listic position of the Royal Dutch 
Steamstip Line and of the allied and 
entrenched Dutch interests when they 
tried to promote inter-island trading 
and the use of many small boats for this 
purpose, rather than centralized de- 
livery points controlled by the Dutch 
interests. 

These examples, which might be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely, raise the primary 
questior. as to whether “all mankind” 
can be lumped in the hopeful way of 
the President’s program, or whether the 
old and rooted interests of colonial con- 
trol do not have to be faced as realities. 
They cennot be dealt with if they are 
approacied simply in terms of persua- 
sive “world programs.” The British 
have recently made it clear that no man- 
dates will ever be accepted for their 
remainimg imperial possessions that in- 
volve interference with the Colonial Of- 
fice cortrol or the supremacy of the 
symbolic British flag. 


INERTIA OF RECEIVING COUNTRIES 


The taird point is the fact that where 
the need is often greatest, nationalism 
and political pressures limit the willing- 
ness of countries like those of South’ 
America to accept anything except 
handouts. Private capital has so far 


-not hac a real bid to participate on 
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terms possible for even fairly venture- 
some capital. And private capital is 
becoming less and less venturesome as 
profits, but not losses, become limited. 
As long as government-sponsored loans 
from the United States Export-Import 
Bank or from the International Bank of 
Reconstruction and Development are 
forthcoming, there is little pressure ex- 
erted on the South American countries 
to work out nondiscriminatory condi- 
tions for the investment of private 
American capital. 

Unless we are to create a tremendous 
number of United States public develop- 
ment corporations with their own tech- 
nical resources, the tapping of American 
know-how and technical assistance will 
not in the main be available through 
private channels. And up to this time, 
industrial and technical know-how is 
mainly dependent on its availability 
through American industry, i.e., as a by- 
product of private investments or trans- 
actions. These channels have shown 
manifest, and perhaps understandable, 
reluctance to venture in the areas which 
are most in need of Point Four assist- 
ance. Hence the proposal of a guaran- 
tee by the Export-Import Bank. But is 
this not another form of public lending, 
or, worse still, of encouragement to ir- 
responsible private operations? Scru- 
tiny of conditions will have to be care- 
ful if the worst faults of both systems are 
to be avoided. The- Herter bill in the 
House shows-the efforts of a powerful 
sector of opinion to ensure this scrutiny. 


POSITION oF PRIVATE INVESTORS 


Perhaps the reluctance of American 
private capital (the fourth difficulty) 
is itself the most serious obstacle to 
the realization of: the program. The 


oil companies, which have heretofore. 


been the major outlet for private 
American postwar investment ‘abroad 
(consisting of about two-thirds of the 
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total), have fared very badly in the 
Middle East. They have been unable 
io dispose of their oil for currencies 
which could be converted into dollars. 
Even their efforts to build refineries in 
England have run into some serious 
obstacles. The ECA has not proved 
sympathetic to paying dollars for 
United States oil to Europe, since the 
British have in effect said that oil was 
their best chance to save dollars or to 
earn them for themselves. Encouraged 
by what was obviously a somewhat mild 
if not reluctant protest by the State 
Department, British colonial policy 
undertook to get the dependent empire 
to buy only British oil, or at least to 
give up “dollar” oil. Our oil com- 
panies are sitting on a great treasure 
trove, with no effective markets for it. 
Private companies have also shown 
market reluctance to engage once more 
in the kind of development in South 
America that has so often.led straight 
to expropriation. 


COURAGE AND SELECTIVITY REQUIRED 


This brief review of the policy and 
the obstacles to its success does not 
destroy the need for a bold new pro- 
gram, bolder than has yet been con- 
ceived in any administrative quarters 
in Washington. If the sickle is to be 
succeeded by the scythe on the way to 
the tractor, mobilization of American 
technical assistance must not be balked 
either by the administrative ineptitudes 
of the many cooks in Washington or by 
the natural reluctance of the colonial 
powers or by the often well-meant but 
frustrating layers of United Nations 
machinery. Some risks will have to be 
taken with politically unstable systems 
in order to stabilize them; and probably 
government aid on a limited scale will 
bear greater political results in these 
areas than any similar amounts devoted 
to further shoring up of Europe. But 
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this requires boldness not-of we-d but of 
deed—-of fact and act. If it is to be 
supported by Congress, there must be 
perceptible progress toward feer pri- 
vate capital movement and scme quid 
pro quo in the national intersst—e.g., 
secure imports of strategic materials. 

So, while the ultimate objective must 
be “all mankind,” it is equaly clear 
that the program must be higEly selec- 
tive and must demand the fclfillment 
of essential conditions for Ameican as- 
sistance before that is made eva‘lable. 
This ‘protection is not capabl= of ac- 
complishment through the lev=rage of 
the Point Four Program only. It must 
be accomplished by total use of our dip- 
lomatic counters. If the rest of th2 free 
world is serious in backing the Atlantic 
community and the inter-fmerican 
pacts, and in its profession of =evotion 
to freedom, the signs of this co-cpera- 
tion must be produced, or tkere will 
quite certainly be a marked poitical 
- ‘slackening in American willinzness to 
bear the burden which it has imposed 
upon itself. An India. that begins to 
buttress the war potential of Rel China 
and Moscow with its resources :s no 
field for United States developneat at 
public—or, for that matter, at private 
—cost. Already the signs of a weaken- 
ing in the bipartisan foreign pdlicy are 
not lacking. The chances are -hat the 
strategy of the Republican Party would 
be to confront an incipient de>ression 
with cuts in expenditures rather then an 
increase-in foreign aid, partict_arly if 
an outcry for a domestic publi works 
program were irresistible. Avoitance of 
a drift back to isolationism cercands 
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political strategy that will get practical 
results. ; : 

It seems out of scale today to recall 
that Joseph Chamberlain as far back as 
1902 spoke of the British Titan as 
growing weary “under the too vast orb 
of his fate.” Britain, as Atlas, hardly 
shouldered as much of the globe as the 
United States must bear today; and 
Britain, in the main, managed to own 
a great part of it and to make it pay! 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens” is a 
sound Christian doctrine; -but there, 
too, reciprocity is the keynote. It may 
be that the United States should join. 
the side of the Lord in this matter by 
helping -hose who help themselves. We 
should tse all our powers of persuasion 
and barzaining to induce the spirit of 
self-help rather than dependence. f 

No ore has ever yet found a way to 
force ménkind to be free, despite Rous- 
seau and Marx. But it can bè cajoled 
into slavery, or merely fall into it, if 
people and leaders are not fit for free- 
dom. As for happines, that is an even 
more elusive bird. It does not always 
come when called, and hardly ever when 
ordered; though, as Tolstoy observed, 
the ox who loves its yoke may think 
this freedom, and possibly happiness. 
The den-ocratic way to freedom is open 
only to those who can and will pay the 
price in duty, self-discipline, and indi- 
vidual responsibility. Centuries of ef- 
fort have -gone into the making of any 
modern nation that can aspire to be 
called free. We can only show the way 
by keeping our own freedom, and by 
helping those who will help themselves 
along the.road toward freedom. 
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The Fourth Point in President Truman’s 
Inaugural Address, January 20, 1949 


Fourth, we must embark on a bold new. 


program for making the benefits of our 
scientific advances and industrial progress 
available for the improvement and growth 
of underdeveloped areas. i 

More than half the people of the world 
are living in conditions approaching misery. 
Their food is inadequate. They are vic- 
tims of disease. Their economic life is 
` primitive and stagnant. Their poverty is a 
handicap and a threat both to them and 
to more prosperous areas. 

For the first time in history, humanity 
possesses the knowledge and the skill to 
relieve the suffering of these people. 

The United States is pre-eminent among 
nations in the development of industrial 
and scientific techniques. The material 
resources which we can afford to use for 
the assistance of other peoples are limited. 
But our imponderable resources in techni- 
cal knowledge are constantly growing and 
are inexhaustible. 

I believe that we should make available 
‘to peace-loving peoples the benefits of our 
store of technical knowledge in order to 
help them realize their aspirations for a 
better life. And, in co-operation with 
other nations, we should foster capital in- 
vestment in areas needing development. 

Our aim should be to help the free peo- 
ples of the world, through their own ef- 
forts, to produce more food, more clothing, 
more materials for housing, and more 
mechanical power to lighten their burdens. 

We invite other countries to pool their 
technological resources in this undertaking. 
Their contributions will be warmly wel- 
comed. This should be a co-operative en- 
terprise in which all nations work together 
through the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies Wherever practicable. It 


must be a world-wide effort for the achieve- ' 


ment of peace, plenty, and freedom. 
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With the co-operation of business, pri- 
vate capital, agriculture, and labor in this 
country, this program can greatly increase 
the industrial activity in other nations and 
can raise substantially their standards of 
living. : 

Such new economic developments must 
be devised and controlled to benefit the 
peoples of the areas in which they are 
established. Guaranties to the investor 
must be balanced by guaranties in the in- 
terest of the people whose resources and 
whose labor go into these developments. 

The old imperialism—exploitation for 
foreign profit—has no place in our plans. 
What we envisage is a program of de- 
velopment tased on the concepts of demo- 
cratic fair dealing. 

All countries, including our own, will . 
greatly benefit from a constructive pro- 
gram for the better use of the world’s 
human and natural resources. Experience 
shows that our commerce with other coun- 
tries expancs as they progress industrially 
and economically. 

Greater production is the key to pros- 
perity and peace. And the key to greater 
production is a wider and more vigorous 
application of modern scientific and tech- 
nical knéwledge. 

Only by helping the least fortunate of 
its members to help themselves can the 
human family achieve the decent, satisfy- 
ing life that is the right of all people. 

Democracy alone can supply the vitaliz- 
ing force to stir the peoples of the world 
into triumphant action, not only against 
their human oppressors, but also against 
their ancient enemies—hunger, misery and 
despair. 


The President’s Message to the Congress 
on “‘Point Four Legislation’’ 


To the Congress of the United Stctes: 


In order to enable the United States, in 
cooperation with other countries to assist 
the peoples of economically usde-devel- 
oped areas to raise their standards of liv- 
ing, I recommend the enactment of Iegisla- 
tion to authorize an expanded p:ogram of 
technical assistance for such azeas, and 
an experimental program for ercovraging 
the outflow of private investment beneficial 
to their economic development These 
measures are the essential first steps in an 
undertaking which will call upoa private 
enterprise and voluntary organizations in 
the United States, as well as the Govern- 
ment, to take part in a constantl> growing 
effort to- improve economic conditions in 
tke less developed regions of the world. 

The grinding poverty and the leck of 
economic opportunity for many millions of 

- people in the economically underdeveloped 
perts of Africa, the Near and Far East, and 
certain regions of Central and Souch Amer- 
ica, constitute one of the greatest chal- 
lenges of the world today. In spite of 
their age-old economic and socis! handi- 
caps, the peoples in these areas have in 
recent decades been stirred ard awak- 
ered, The spread of industrial civilization, 
the growing understanding of modern con- 
cepts of government, and the impect of 
two world wars have changed their lives 
ard their outlook. They are eager to play 
a greater part in the community o” nétions. 

All these areas have a common problem. 
They must create a firm economic base for 
the democratic aspirations of their citizens. 
Without such an economic base, hey will 
be unable to meet the expectations which 
the modern world has aroused in their 
peoples. If they are frustrated and dis- 
appointed, they may turn to false Joctrines 
which hold that the way of progress lies 
through tyranny. 

For the United States the great awaken- 
ing of these peoples holds trcmeadous 
promise. It is not only a promise that new 


and stronger nations will be associated 
with us in the cause of human freedom, it 
is also a promise of new economic strength 
and growth for ourselves. 

With many of the economically under- 
developed areas of the world, we have 
long had ties of trade and commerce. In 
many instances today we greatly need the 
products of their labor and their resources. 
If the productivity and the purchasing 
power of these countries are expanded, our 
own industry and. agriculture will benefit. 
Our experience. shows that the volume of 
our foreign trade is far greater with highly 
developed countries than it is with coun- 
tries having a low standard of living and 
inadequa*e industry. To increase the out- 
put and the national income of the less 
developed regions is to increase our own 
economic stability, 

In addition, the development of these 
areas is of utmost importance to our ef- 
forts to restore the economies of the free 
Europear nations. As the economies’ of 
the underdeveloped areas expand, they 
will provide needed products for Europe 
and will offer a better market for European 
goods. Such expansion is an essential part 
of the growing system of world trade which 
is necessary for European recovery. 
` Furthermore, the development of these 
areas will strengthen the United Nations 
and the fabric of world peace. The pre- 
amble to the Charter of the United Na- 
tions states that the economic and social 
advancement of all people is an -essential 
bulwark of peace. Under article 56 of the 
Charter, we have promised to take separate 
action and to act jointly with other na- 
tions “to promote higher standards of liv- 
ing, full employment, and conditions of eco- 
nomic and social progress and develop- 
ment.” 

For these various reasons, assistance in 
the development of the economically un- 
derdeveloped areas has become one of the 
major elements of our foreign policy. In 
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my inaugural address, I outlined a pro- 
gram to help the peoples of these areas to 
attain greater production asa way to pros- 
perity and peace. 

The major effort in such a program must 
be local in character; it must be made by 
the people of the underdeveloped areas 
themselves. It is essential, however, to the 
success of their effort that there be help 
from abroad. In some cases, the peoples 
of these areas will be unable to begin their 
part of this great enterprise without initial 
aid from other countries. 

The aid that is needed falls roughly into 
two categories. The first is the technical, 
scientific, and managerial knowledge neces- 
sary to economic development. This cate- 
gory includes not only medical and educa- 
tional knowledge, and assistance and advice 
in such basic fields as sanitation, communi- 
cations, road building, and governmental 
services, but also, and perhaps most im- 
portant, assistance in the survey of re- 
sources and in planning for long-range eco- 
nomic development. 


The second category is production goods 


machinery and equipment—and financial 
assistance in the creation of productive 
enterprises. The underdeveloped areas 
need capital for port and harbor develop- 
ment, roads and communications, irrigation 
and drainage projects, as well as for public 
utilities and the whole range of extractive, 
processing, and manufacturing industries. 
Much of the capital required can be pro- 
vided by these areas themselves, in spite 
of their low standards of living. But much 
must come from abroad. 

The two categories of aid are closely 
related. Technical assistance is necessary 
to lay the groundwork for productive in- 
vestment. Investment, in turn, brings with 
it technical assistance. In general, how- 
ever, technical surveys of resources and of 
the possibilities of economic development 
must precede substantial capital invest- 
ment. Furthermore, in many of the areas 
concerned, technical assistance in improv- 
ing sanitation, communications, or educa- 
tion is required to create conditions in 
which capital investment can be fruitful. 

This country, in recent years, has con- 
ducted relatively modest programs of tech- 
nical cooperation with other countries. In 
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the field of education, channels of exchange 
and communication havé been opened be- 
tween our citizens and those of other coun- 
tries. To some extent, the expert assist- 
ance of a rumber of Federal agencies, such 
as the Public Health Service and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, has been made 
available to other countries. We have also 
participated in the activities of the United 
Nations, its specialized agencies, and other 
international organizations to disseminate 
useful techniques among nations. 

Through these various activities, we have 
gained corsiderable experience in render- 
ing technical assistance to other countries. 
What is needed now is to expand and in- 
tegrate these activities and to concentrate 
them particularly on the economic develop- 
ment of urderdeveloped areas. 

Much of the aid that is needed can 
be provided most effectively through the 
United Nations. Shortly after my in- 
augural address, this Government asked the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations ta consider what the United Na- 
tions and the specialized international agen- 
cies could do in this program. 

The Secretary General of the United 
Nations tkereupon asked the United Na- 
tions Secratariat and the secretariats of 
the specialized international agencies to 
draw up cooperative plans for technical 
assistance to underdeveloped areas, As a 
result, a survey was made of technical 
projects suitable for these agencies in such 
fields as iadustry, labor, agriculture, sci- 
entific reseach with respect to natural re- 
sources, ard fiscal management. The total 
cost of the program submitted as a result 
of this survey was estimated to be about 
$35,000,000 for the first year. It is ex- 
pected that the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized international agencies will shortly 
adopt programs for carrying out projects 
of the type included in this survey. 

In addition to our participation in this 
work of tke United Nations, much of the 
technical essistance required can be pro- 
vided directly by the United States to 
countries needing it. A careful examina- 
tion of th2 existing information concern- 
ing the underdeveloped countries shows 
particular need for technicians and experts 
with United ‘States training in plant and 
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animal diseases, malaria and typaus con- 
trol, water supply and sewer sys-ems, 
metallurgy and mining, and nearly all 
phases of industry. 

It has already been shown that experts 
in these fields can bring about tremerdous 
improvements. For example, the Lealth of 
the people of many foreign communities 
has been greatly improved by the wo-k of 
United States sanitary engineers in set- 
ting up modern water supply syszems. 
The food supply of many areas kas been 
increased as the result of the a<vice of 
United States agricultural experts ir the 
control of animal diseases and zhe im- 
provement of crops. These are dnlv ex- 


~ _ amples of the wide range of benefits result- 


ing from the careful application of madern 
techniques to local problems. Tke ene- 
fits which a comprehensive program cf ex- 
pert assistance will make possible zan only 
be revealed by studies and surveys uader- 
taken as a part of the program itself. 

To inaugurate the program, I recammend 
a first-year appropriation of not t> exceed 
$45,000,000. This includes $1C.00),000 
already requested in the 1950 budgec for 
activities of this character. The sum rec- 
ommended will cover both our partiipa- 
tion in the programs of the international 
agencies and the assistance to be provided 
directly by the United States. 

In every case, whether the operation is 
conducted through the United Natzons, the 
other international agencies, or directly by 
the United States, the country seceiving 
the benefit of the aid will be required to 
bear a substantial portion of the 2xpense. 

The activities necessary to carry ou: our 
program of technical aid will be d-verse in 
character and will have to be performed by 
a number of different government agencies 
and private instrumentalities. It will be 
necessary to utilize not only the reso.rces 
of international agencies and the United 
States Government, but also the facilities 
and the experience of the private business 
and nonprofit organizations that have long 
been active in this work. 

Since a number of Federal agemcies will 
be involved in the program, I recommend 
that the administration of the prcgram be 
vested in the President, with autkorizy to 
_ delegate to the Secretary of State amd to 
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other government officers, as may be ap- 
propriate. With such administrative flexi- 
bility, it will be possible to modify the 
management of the program as it expands 
and to meet the practical problems that 
will arise in its administration in the 
future. 

The second category of outside aid 


- needed by the underdeveloped areas is the 


provision of capital for the creation of 
productive enterprises. The International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and the Export-Import Bank have pro- 
vided some capital for underdeveloped 
areas, and, as the economic growth of these 
areas progresses, should be expected to 
provide a great deal more. In addition, 
private scurces of funds must be encour- 
aged to provide a major part of the capital 
required. 

In view of the present troubled condi- 
tion of the world—the distortion of world 
trade, the shortage of dollars, and other 
after-effects of the war—the problem of 
substantially increasing the flow of Ameri- 
can capital abroad presents serious difficul- 
ties. In all probability novel devices will 
have to 3e employed if the investment 
from this country is to reach proportions 
sufficient to carry out the objectives of 
our program. ; 

All courtries concerned with the program 
should wcrk together to bring about con- 
ditions fevorable to the flow of private 
capital. To this end we are negotiating 
agreements with other countries to protect 
the American investor from unwarranted 


or discriminatory treatment under the laws 


of the coantry in which he makes his in- 
vestment. 

In negctiating such treaties we do not, 
of course, ask’privileges for American capi- 
tal greater than those granted to other 
investors in underdeveloped countries or 
greater than we ourselves grant in this 
country. We believe that American enter- 
prise should not waste local resources, 
should provide adequate wages and work- 
ing conditions for local labor, and should 
bear an equitable share of the burden of 
local taxes. At the same time, we believe 
that invescors will send their capital abroad 
on an increasing scale. only if they are 
given asscrance against risk of loss through 
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expropriation without compensation, un- 
fair or discriminatory treatment, destruc- 
tion through war or rebellion, or the 
inability to convert their earnings into 
dollars. : 

Although our investment treaties will be 
directed at mitigating such risks, they can- 
not eliminate them entirely. With the best 
will in the world a foreign country, par- 
ticularly an underdeveloped country, may 
not be able to obtain the dollar exchange 
necessary for the prompt remittance of 
earnings on dollar capital. Damage or loss 
resulting from internal and international 
violence may be beyond the power of our 
treaty signatories to control. 

Many of these conditions of instability 
in underdeveloped areas which deter for- 
eign investment are themselves a conse- 
quence of the lack of economic develop- 
ment which only foreign investment can 
cure. Therefore, to wait until stable con- 
ditions are assured before encouraging the 
outflow of capital to underdeveloped areas 
would defer the attainment of our objec- 
tives indefinitely. It is necessary to take 
vigorous action now to break out of this 
vicious circle. 

Since the development of underdevel- 
oped economic areas is of major import- 
. ance in our foreign policy, it is appropriate 
to use the resources of the Government to 

accelerate private efforts toward that end. 
` I recommend, therefore, that the Export- 
Import Bank be authorized to guarantee 
United States private capital, invested in 
productive: enterprises abroad which con- 
iribute to economic development in under- 
developed areas, against the risks peculiar 
to those investments. 

This guaranty activity will at the out- 
set be largely experimental. Some invest- 
ments may require only a guaranty against 
the danger of inconvertibility, others may 
need protection against the danger of ex- 
propriation and other dangers as well. It 
is impossible at this time to write a stand- 
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run. Only experience can provide answers 


“to these questions. - 
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ard guaranty. The bank will, of course, ` 


be able to require the payment of pre- 
miums for such protection, but there is 
no way now to determine what premium 
rates will be most appropriate in the long 


The bank has sufficient resources at the 
present time to begin the guaranty pro- 
gram and to carry on its lending activities 
as well witaout any increase in its author- 
ized funds. If the demand for guaranties 
should prove large, and lending activities 
continue on the scale expected, it will be 
necessary to request the Congress at a 
later date to increase the authorized funds’ 
of the’ bank. . 

The enactment of these two legislative’ 
proposals, the first pertaining to technical - 
assistance and the second to the encour- 
agement of foreign investment, will consti- 
tute a national endorsement of a program 
of major importance in our efforts for 
world peace and economic stability. Never- 


‘theless, these measures are only the first 


steps. We are here embarking on a venture 
that extends far into the future. We are 
at the beginning of a rising curve of ac- 
tivity, private, governmental, and interna- 
tional, that will continue for many years to 
come. It is all the more important, there- 
fore, that we start promptly. 

In the economically underdeveloped 
areas of the world today there are new 
creative energies. We look forward to the 
time when these countries will be stronger 
and more independent that they are now, 
and yet more closely bound to us and to 
other nations by ties of friendship and 
commerce, and by kindred ideals. On the 
other hand. unless we aid the newly awak- 
ened spirit in these peoples to find the 
course of fruitful development, they may 
fall under the control of those whose 
philosophy is hostile to human freedom, 
thereby prolonging the unsettled state of 
the world and postponing the achievement 
of permanent peace. 

Before tke peoples of these areas we hold 
out the prcmise of à better future through 
the democzatic way of life. It is vital 
that we move quickly to bring the meaning 
of that promise home to them in their 
daily lives. 

Harry S. TRUMAN 

Tue WeErre House, June 24, 1949. 


Report of the Board of Directors to the Members of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science for the Year 1949 


y E have just closed anoth=r very 

satisfactory year in the history 
of The Academy. We have beer in our 
new quarters now for over fifteen months 
and find that conditions have bean very 
greatly improved. We have mor sdace 
and can organize our work mum more 
satisfactorily. It is a pleasure zo hold 
our Annual: Meeting of Members in our 
new offices. 


MEETINGS 


The Fifty-third Annual Meetinz of. 


The Academy was held on Apr? 8 and 
9, 1949 in the Ballroom of the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. The. subject chosen was 
“World Government: Why? Waen? 
Hew?” and the proceédings of tte meet- 
ing appeared later as the July ssve of 
Tue Annars, with the title “World 
Gcvernment.” As usual, the attend- 
ance was large and interest was well 
‘maintained throughout. A 
Dn May 27, 1949 The Academy held 
a luncheon meeting jointly wth the 
World Affairs Council of Philedefphia 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hote. The 
guest speaker was His Excellency Sir 
Oliver Franks, His Britannic. Majesty’s 
Ambassador to the United State. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Last year attention was callec to the 


growth in costs of publication. We still 
have difficulties, but fortunate-y have 
been able to secure an adequate amount 
of paper and to maintain the volimes of 
THE ANNALS at about the ordinzry size. 
‘Ore year ago we reported that we were 
printing from 14,500 to 15,00C copies 
of each issue as a minimum. Three 
times in the year 1949 we found we had 
not printed an adequate numbe-. The 
original printings for January aad May 


were 15,000 copies, but in each case 
an extra 1,500 had to. be printed later 
to meet the demand. In September 
15,500 were printed, but later it was 
necessary to print another 1,500 of that 
issue, making 17,000 copies. In view 
of the acvance interest in the January 
1950 issu2, which has the title “Military 
Government,” we have ordered 17,500 
copies. The copies go first of all to 
members. A limited number of com- 
plimentary copies is sent to each con- 
tributor, and we have an exchange list 
which taxes still more. Beyond that, 
the sales are to any who may care to 
acquire individual volumes—these being 
sold to nen-members as well as to mem- 
bers: A great many are used for text- 
book purposes in colleges and univer- 
sities. 

During 1949 the various issues of 
THE ANNALS were as follows: 


January Juvenile Delinquency e 

March Reappraising Our Immigration 
Policy 

May The Soviet Union Since World 
War II 

July World Government 

September Critical Issues and Trends in 
American Education 

November Government Finance in a Stable 


and Growing Economy 


We sold over and above the ordinary 
distribution a total of 4 monographs; 
41 pamphlets; 7,095 copies of THE 
ANNALS; and 683 copies of the five- 
year index—the total being 7,823. 
Last y2ar reference’ was made to the 
distribution of back issues of THE AN- 
NALS sent with the compliments of 
members of The Academy, particularly 
to libraries in occupied and devastated 
areas. A total of some 10,000 volumes 
were sen: out in this manner. During 
1949 two shipments of excess stock 
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were sent to the United States Book 
Exchange, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C. One shipment contained 
3,116 copies and the other one 3,000 
copies, a total of 6,116.- These are dis- 
tributed by the United States Book Ex- 
change in a systematic way, and the 
Exchange receives in return foreign pub- 
lications: The Academy because of its 
contribution has a right to a choice from 
these foreign publications, but has as- 
signed this right to the Librarian of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


MEMBERSHIP 


In 1949 there were enrolled 3,549 
new members. In 1948 the number was 
3,350, which was a new high record, 
but 1949 has exceeded it. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1949 after allowance for losses, 
the membership of The Academy was 
15,249 as compared with 14,003 on 
December 31, 1948—a gain of 1,246. 


FINANCES 


The report of the Treasurer will be 
presented at this meeting. We have 


been able thus far to maintain our dues - 


at $5.00 per year. We have, however, 
increased the dues for those who wish 
cloth bound copies of THe ANNALS 
from the former $7.50 to $10.00 per 
year, effective on July 1, 1950. Also, 
because in many foreign countriés it is 
difficult to acquire dollar exchange, we 
have arranged to charge members from 
Canada only $4.50 per year, and mem- 
bers in other countries than the United 
States and Canada only $4.00 per year. 
In a number of countries it has been 
possible to arrange with UNESCO to 
facilitate these payments. It is still 
our hope that we can avoid increasing 
our dues from the $5.00 per year which 
has been in effect for so long. 


- Respectfully submitted, - 
Tue Boarp or DIRECTORS 
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Ernest Minor Patterson, President 
Carl Kelsey, First Vice President 
J. P. Lichtenberger, Secretary 
Charles J. Rhoads, Treasurer 


F. Cyril James, C. A. Kulp, M. Albert 
Linton, Otto T. Mallery, Thorsten Sel- 
lin, Stephen B. Sweeney, Alfred H. 
Williams. 


January 23, 1950 


REPORT OF AUDITORS 


January 20, 1950 


CHARLES J. Ruoaps, Esq., Treasurer, 
American Academy of Political & Social 
Science, 
Philadelphia, ` Penna. 


Dear Sir: 


We herewith report that we have audited 
the books and accounts of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
for its Fiscal Year ended December 31, 
1949, 

We have prepared and submit. herewith 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
for the year ended December 31, 1949. 

The Receipts from all sources were veri- 
fied by a comparison of the entries for 
same appearing in the Treasurer’s Cash 
Book with the records of bank deposits 
and were found to be in accord therewith. ` 

The Disbursements, as shown by the 
Cash Book, were supported by the proper 


. vouchers in the form of cancelled| paid 


checks or receipts for moneys expended. 
These were examined by us and confirmed 
the correctness of the payments made. 

' As the result of our audit and examina- 
tion, made in the manner above indicated, 
we certify that, in our opinion, the accom- 
panying Statement sets forth the results of 
its operating activities for the period un- 
der review. 


Yours respectfully, 


(Signed) Epwarp P. Moxey & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL Scrence STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND. 


DISBURSEMENTS For F:SCAL YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1949 


Cask Balance January 1; 1949 ... Losuussluesssusaesesseesssoresessen ce tetas ah, 
Receipts 

Members’: Dies ois eeror ehini wae 0S E woes NEETER $46,774.69 

Life Membership ............000. sauoreoreressreeoerenrerosonere 500.00 

Subscriptions i : i 

Andividtials: sasererie inaasa Gk sede ONORE Ee $ 175.50 

Libraries secs piven yee Ovseis aes 8 ded E aaie EE 4,114.88 - 

Agents © hide sein ds bade werad ce cesneeke Deen @eeeae ~em 12,146.88 16,437.26 
Sales wssaseeeess EE E Spin dada waa ave ase weet e ts EESAN Pele se ore 9,773.95 
Advertising seses ia Ties PDTT EAEE debe wale nd eects sales 3,813.62 
Incomé from Investments ........ mesu ccc cece eee ee me tneeeeneee 11,365.30 
Proceeds from Sale of Securities .. 2.2.2... cee eee emcee eee 170.78 
Special Donations sespe disem cece eee cece r EAA NANA 27.00 

me Disbursements 
Office Expense onc... Scolds eed be ae hes beh AS OTE OERE aaa $14,075.15 
Philadelphia Meetings ........... 2 cccceeeeeeeeee NAET 5,520.19 
New Membership Expense ......2--...cecceecec ccc cemeleteeeeeee . 12,645.73 
- Publication of ‘Annals ........... ccc eee c cnet cece esa we ene Ea Ea 44,299.27 
Membership Records ........... cece cc eee EER teen ence ene es 11,075.70 
Sale of Annals Expense ......... lee ec eeceee ee enes e ARE EEE 2,480.18 
Securities Purchased ............ 2. c cece eee e ees eeereeee si ach 1,410.00 
Trust Agency Expense .......... 2... c eee e cece cece et wtanereneees 345.96 
Property Improvements ......... 00... c cece cece eee ere eee eneeneees 2,624.07 
Discounts, Collection and Miscellancous ...........0 cc ceweeeeeeeeees 35,52 
Office Equipment Purchased ..... 2.02... ccc cece eee e eee e ence eeenes 761.43 
Income Distribution to Retirement Fuad for Employees ........... 900.00 
Cash Balance December 31, 1949... cc ccccccccce cece ce seen tenn eeee eens tenes 
Represented by: : 
Cash on Deposit in Girard Trest Co. 2... 0. cece cee eee ee eee $ 6,329.87 
Cash at Academy Office 2... .. ce ccc cece cece eee ce eeeeeeees 500.00 


$ 14,140.47 


88,862.60 


$103,003.07 


96,173.20 


$ 6,829.87 


$ 6,829.87 


Book Department 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND 
WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Bemis, SAMUEL FLacc. John Quincy 
Adams and the Foundations of American 


Foreign Policy. Pp. xix, 588, xv. New, 


York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. $7.50. 


As Professor Bemis points out in the 
preface to his admirable new study of 
John Quincy Adams, the sixth President 
of the United States had two distinct and 
notable careers—one as a major architect 
of American foreign policy in the early 
years of the Republic, and a second-as a 
crusader in the Congress against the ex- 
pansion of slavery in the “middle period.” 
Between these two careers his unhappy 
presidency appears as almost a strange in- 
terlude, deserving treatment on its own. 
Professor Bemis’ long and closely packed 
volume deals with the first of Adams’ ca- 
reers, covering his life, with special em- 
phasis on his contributions to American 
foreign policy, from his birth more or less 
to 1828.. . 

. No other single individual saw so much 
of the development of American foreign 
policy during the first half-century of in- 
dependence as John Quincy Adams, and 
very few participated so actively and con- 
tinuously in its formulation and execution. 
` From the age of eleven, when he first ac- 
companied his father to France, Adams 
had almost a unique preparation among 
his contemporaries for the great task of 
laying down the basic principles of foreign 
policy for the infant Republic. 
Adams any static or absolutist ‘conception 
of foreign policy; this work shows very 
clearly his gradual abandonment of total 
isolation in favor of a growing conviction 
that the entire continent lay within our 
area of vital interest. Professor Bemis’ 
well-known mastery of the diplomatic 
problems of the time enables him to define 
Adams’ evolving role through this half- 
century with care and precision. 

This volume supersedes all previous 
studies of John Quincy Adams. Professor 


Bemis has canvassed all the monographic 
material; he has penetrated into many of 
the relevant foreign archives; and, through 
the co-operation of Henry Adams, II, he 
has apparently had more access to the 
closely guarded Adams papers than any 
other schalar since Worthington C. Ford. 
The double mission of the book (it aims 
both at diplomatic history and at biogra- 
phy) does cause a certain distraction for 
the reader but less than one might think. 
For a great part of the period, the life of 
John Quircy Adams and the diplomatic 
history of the United States are almost 
identical; and, where considerations of do- 
mestic politics creep in, Professor Bemis 
is careful to indicate what is being omitted. 
Nonetheless, this method creates an al- 
most inevitable foreshortening in the char- 
acterization of Adams. While his two ca- 
reers were in a sense distinct, yet there 
were also powerful and important conti- 


‘nuities between them; the antislavery cru- 


Nor had | 
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sader was, after all, the same man as the 
diplomat; and the links sometimes fall out 
of range of Professor Bemis’ special focus. 
This slight imbalance, however, will cer- 
tainly be redressed with the concluding 
volume carrying Adams through the slavery 
controversy. In the meantime, historians 
will welcome John Quincy Adams and the 
Foundatiors of American Foreign Policy 
as a distinguished contribution to our 
knowledge of the early Republic. 
ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 
Harvard University 


Arms and 
Free Mev. Pp. 273. New York: Simon 
& Schuster, 1949. $3.50. 


A wise man once remarked that the only 
thing more difficult than getting a new idea 
into a milizary mind is to get an old idea 
out. Vannavar Bush testifies to the truth 
of this observation. He knows what it 
means to have “eminent military men, ex- 
hilarated perhaps by a short immersion in 
matters scentific,? seek to control—and 
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thereby inexorably to hinder—cientific 
progress. He emphasizes that if ve are to 
have militarism and also freedom, we must 
continue to subordinate the militasy t> the 
civil authority. This, of course, mot a 
new or striking injunction; but ic an age 
when men tremble in the face of inaginary 
terrors, and generals speak with æsuzance 
on matters concerning which they have no 
special competence, it is good to havz an- 
cient truths oft reiterated. It ic doubly 
significant when these truths are erinciated 
by a distinguished scientist with Img serv- 
ice as héad of the Nation’s most inpcrtant 
wartime scientific agency. 

Mr. Bush performs another use-ul serv- 
ice in making clear to the interested citizen 
the relation of science to war anc the, na- 
ture of the new weapons; and he does this 
in a calm and reasoned way that saould do 
much to alleviate the near-hysteria that 
seems to grip men at the meatic of 
“atomic bomb” and “biological -var?are.” 
Mr. Bush does not believe that tle forces 
of total destruction are about tc b2 un- 
leeshed upon us; nor does he join 2he war- 
mongers who would rush us into conffict to 
prevent conflict. He urges rather that we 
so act as to fulfill the democratic promise 
here, and everywhere; indeed, t ‘s his 
faith that the effective realization cf de- 
mocracy is the greatest safeguar-1 azainst 
war and totalitarianism. 

Mr. Bush is so clearly on the sñe bf the 
argels that it is almost ungraciou tc have 
to remind him that just as miliary men 
lose their competence when they jcurney 
- into scientific realms, so scier-tists are prone 
tc stumble when they discourse o pclitical 
ideas. Mr. Bush is against communism, 
which is commendable; but his asalrsis of 
communism is all too simple a-d naive. 
Similarly, his fetching faith in tke Lberal- 
ism of the rich, his notion that industry 
is not autocratic, his trust in acistecratic 
elements to curb the excesses of Com cracy 
—all reveal the thinking of a man who 
palpitates with generous impulse bat has 
not examined thoroughly the sccial facts 


and -iorces that underlie his corviczions. ° 


In effect, Mr. Bush has wr3tea two 
books. The first, an excellent aaalrsis of 
the role of science in war, is a reel con- 
‘tribution. The second, a discuss-on of de- 
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mocracy end freedom, provides little that 
is new for the social scientist. 
Davip Spitz: 
Ohio State University 


Burn, PstuHam. Peace—Is It Impossi- 
ble? Fp. 236. London: Century Press 
Ltd., 1949. Distributed in U. S. by 
Gothar Book Mart, New York. $3.50. 


English writers have lately chosen a 
somewhat unusual form in which to discuss 
social anc political problems. In contrast 
to turninz out the customary sound but 
often dry treatise which attempts to make 
a subjec. thoroughly understood, these 
authors have apparently found a more pal- 
atable manner—that of dramatizing their 
material. Last year George Orwell’s 
Nineteen Eighty Four was so constructed 
that it read like a thriller. And more re- 
cently we have had Pelham Burn’s Peace 
—Is It Impossible? 

Three friends, occasionally meeting in 
London cver a period of ten years, discuss 
the polit:cal’ scene of their time. Their 
conversations ramble through time and 
events: a visit to Africa in 1931, a stay in 
Hitlers Germany, a journey to Vienna 
after Wald War II, and so forth. Un- 
fortunately, the author, in the typical 
English fashion of understatement, makes 
these reports pretty colorless. 

In an autobiographical chapter, Pelham 
Burn tells us how he became a worker for 
peace. An English officer in World War 
I, he grew so disgusted with what he saw 
and expe-ienced that he then and there de-' 
cided to -Jevote the rest of his life to work- 
ing for peace. 

Well-read Americans will find little in 
this symposium that has not previously 
been releted in newspapers, magazines, or 
contemperary literature. Even the au- 


‘thor’s brief summary of Nazi-Soviet rela- 


tions from 1939 to 1941 (derived from the 
archives of the German Foreign Office) is 
outclassed by the far more extensively 
printed eccount in the New York Times. 
But Feace—Is It Impossible? becomes 
much mere interesting in its discussion of 
world gevernment and the world citizen. 
Herein the author follows Winston 
Churchil in his concepts of a United Eu- 
rope anc the essential formation of politi- 
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cal and economic regions. (That this is 
the only possible solution for Europe—in- 
stead of the mere pumping of money and 
goods into the European arena—becomes 
day by day more evident to all discerning 
American citizens.) 

In one of the conversations related by 
Pelham Burn, supposed to have taken place 
during the war, the question of “uncondi- 
tional surrender” is discussed: and its stu- 
pidity is demonstrated. And here the au- 
thor makes a most interesting point about 
the bombing of German cities. 2 

The author is disappointed because s 
few of those wonderful promises made by 
“democratic” leaders during the war have 
been realized. Is the world really any 
better off since we have subjugated and 
disciplined “the bad people’—Germans, 
Japanese, and Italians? And has all the 
devastation of Europe and the death of 
millions been for nothing? Can we not 
learn from the horrible experiences of these 
past ten years? 

Pelham Burn in his book has not at all 
answered the question: “Peace—Is It Im-. 
possible?” Nevertheless, we do learn from 
his pages a good deal about why war is still, 
as ever, not only possible but probable. 

ARTHUR FREUD 

New York City 


Utiey, FREDA. The High Cost of Venge- 
ancé. Pp. 310. Hinsdale, 
Regnery Co., 1949. $3.50. 

CLARK, DELBERT. Again the Goose Step 
—The Lost Fruits of Victory. Pp. 297. 
New York & Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., 1949. $3.00. 


These two books by two well-known 
journalists are sharply critical accounts of 
Allied, and more especially American, oc- 
cupation policy in Germany. Both authors 
have a profound concern for the future of 
democracy in general, and in Germany in 
particular, and neither has much to report 
that would recommend Allied efforts in this 
field. Both~xbooks are written vividly and 
readably, and both plead their cause with 
rhetoric. , 

In regard to all the main issues in the 
German scene, Clark sees black where Ut- 
ley sees white, and vice versa. Neither of 
them has any careful concern for ascertain- 
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ing the facts before passing judgments. In- 
deed, both books abound with inaccuracies 
and downright errors of fact to such an 
extent that they cannot be recommended 
to students interested in securing reliable 
information. 

And yet, both books are valuable con- 
tributions to the growing literature on post- 
war Europe and Germany. They are val- 
uable as documents portraying states of 
mind and approaches to the German scene. 
I wonder what either of the authors would 
have done had they been confronted with 
the situations they touch upon, if they had 
been responsible officials called upon to 
find a workable course of action. By a 
workable course, I mean a course that 
could be put into effect, given the diver- 
gent pressures of conflicting American and 
Allied groups and individuals, not to men- 
tion the German elements. I suspect they 
would come forward with action patterns 
much nearer to what was actually done 
than their violént diatribes would lead the 
uninitiated reader to suspect. They both 
seem to be sympathetic to the more mod- 
erate elements in the Social Democratic 
and Christian Democratic parties—the 
“third force” as it has been called in 
France. These groups have, as a matter of 
fact, a majority of German electoral sup- 
port, both in the Bund and in the constitu- 
ent Laender. 

It is strange, indeed, that two writers 
who are so near each other in outlook and 
point of view should come forward with 
such contrasting interpretations. It is this 
reviewer's considered opinion that they 
both are wrong—not only because of all 
the detailed errors of fact, but more gen- 
erally because they both assume that much 
more is or was possible under the circum- 
stances. I am the last one to defend the 
totality of the policies the Allies have pur- 
sued. But the respective bias of the two 
authors, and the consequent source of their 
egregious misjudgment of the situation as 
a whole, can be traced to contrasting blind 
spots. Utley writes as if no concrete con- 
sequences had flowed from the Nazi regime 
and its terroristic practices, and as if all its 
victims, both foreign and German, could 
be expected to act like saints under the cir- 
cumstances. Clark writes as if there had 
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been no Yalta and no MorgentEau plan, 
and paints so engaging’ a portra= cf the 
Russians, as contrasted with the Sernans, 
that one wonders just how far ais sym- 
pathies carry him. 

Both books contain sound obs rvations 
and true reports. Quite a bit of taeir crit- 
icism is well deserved. I believe that Clark 
is right in sharply condemning military 
government’s record in the field cf educa- 
tion; I am not nearly so certain that Tlark 
himself would have done much better. I 
think that Utley is right in descrDinz the 
heroic spirit of the West Berlines in the 
crisis of 1948. One wonders how Clark 
would square these actions with His nean 
portrayal of the “Little Women*—<har- 
acteristically he spends pages arc] pages 
retailing his observations of his evidently 
rather unattractive maid, instead ci telling 
about the hundreds and hundreds af -rade 
union secretaries, newspaper repo-ters, 
clergymen, students and just plain wo-kers 
who braved concentration camp ard death 
by supporting the free trade uni-ns. the 
western-licensed papers, the Christian 
churches, and the Social Democrat& Party, 
rather than rally to the standarc of his 
friends the Russians. But one vonders, 
likewise, how Miss Utley can bring herself 
to exculpate the crimes against hamenity 
committed by the Nazis and the militarists 
by equating them with the rather {ame ir- 
regularities committed by America= irves- 
tigators who tried to crack the sold front 
of an 5.S. detachment whose commander 
frankly admitted that they had sho Amer- 
ican prisoners of war in cold blocd. 

Unfortunately, the numerous and cften 
basic errors in .Mr. Clark’s as weil as in 
Miss Utley’s book invalidate th. basic 
thesis, and leave it without support Since 
Clark has no clear ided about w_at has 
been done in the field of democratiza-ion, 
since he does not understand the cons-itu- 
tions or the laws based upon them, since 
he gives no reliable facts upon waich to 
assess the significance of the- Basic Law— 
a perilous task at best—he leawes the 
-reader floundering, who is interestec in the 
future of constitutional democracy n Ger- 
many. Nor can he escape to Miss Utley’s 
intemperate diatribes against the icjustice 
of the occupation which has wrecked the 
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prospect of democracy which Clark would. 
brighten by some more coercive “democra- 
tizing.” These folks do not seem to know 
how dim our prospects have become, how 
tough life-in a world half slave and half 
free is, and how narrow the path still open 
to the lovers of freedom—in Germany: or 
anywhere else. In face of such reckless 
journalism as this, the friend of democracy 
must indeed exclaim: “God, save me from 
my friends; against my enemies I will pro- 


-tect myself.” 


CARL J. FRIEDRICH - 
Harvard University 


Common COUNCIL ror AMERICAN UNITY. 
Europecn Beliefs Regarding the United 
States, A Survey under the Direction 
of Henry Lee Munson. Pp. 135. New 
York, 1949. $2.00. 


This survey under the direction of Henry 


Lee Munson was conducted by the Com- 


mon Council for American Unity to gain 
more accurate information on European 
thought in order that more effective efforts 
might be made to tell the American story. 

The sources of information employed in 
the survey ‘were a questionnaire answered 
by about 1,700 qualified observers of’ opin- 
ion in Ecrope, ‘together with interviews 


` and. comments in connection with the ques- 


tionnaires; a study of published reports, 
both governmental and‘ private; and let- 
ters from Europeans and Americans. 

The results of the survey are significant. 
They show that about half of the people 
consulted believe that Americans are “too 
materialistic’; four out of ten hold that we 
discriminate against the Negro; three out 
of ten feel that Americans are “tuncul- 
tured”; while more than half hold to the 
view that Americans are as generous as 
they can afford to be. Virtual unanimity . 
exists that the United States is a democ- 
racy, but a certain proportion hold that 
our national policy is dominatéd by “big 
business.” Of course, everybody knows 
American motion pictures, and a majority - 
express the view that Hollywood is creat- 
ing much unfavorable sentiment toward 
the United States, while some of the Eu- 
ropeans describe it as “America’s worst 
imaginable ambassador.” 

Some of the people consulted believe 
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that the United States should declare war- 


on Russia; others fear that war may result 
from American blundering; one-fifth of the 
people believe that the United States is 
plotting war against the Soviets; and an 
almost equal number believe that Russia 
and the United States are equally at fault. 
Almost -all western Europeans consulted 
in the survey believe that the Soviets are 
plotting to dominate Europe, but many of 
them doubt that the real issue is dictator- 
ship versus freedom. They are looking for 
political and social solutions measured in 
terms of human progress, and, as Mr. Mun- 
-son puts it, “are little impressed by what 
many of them believe to be empty slo- 
gans.” He tells us that while most Euro- 
peans appear to be opposed to commu- 
nism, many of them are also opposed to 
capitalism, and anticommunism does not 
evoke enthusiasm from most of them. 

Summarizing the results of the survey, 
Mr. Munson points out: “The findings of 
this survey present many challenges. The 
basic one is to demonstrate that democracy 
is, for the United States, a dynamic force 
for human progress and human dignity 
and not merely a defense of the status 
quo.” 

Emit LENGYEL 
New York University 


Tompkins, PAYLINE., American-Russian 
Relations in the Far East. Pp. xiv, 426. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1949. 
$5.00. : 

This volume is a convenient survey of 
our Far Eastern contacts with Russia from 
the negotiations regarding the open door 


and the Manuchurian railways, through . 


the intervention in Siberia following 
World War I, and into the major contro- 
versies that have come since- World War 
II. ‘Friendliness between two nations, Dr. 
Tompkins shrewdly observes, may be due 
to distances separating the parties, the ab- 
sence of conflicting interests, and the exist- 
ence of common rivals or foes. When 
these conditions are changed, the cordiality 
vanishes. ‘Thus the traditional American- 
Russian friendship, based on distance and 
common rivalry with Great Britain, was 
dissolved when the two extended their in- 
teresfs until they made contact and when 
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American-British antagonism disappeared 
as an American-Russian cementing influ- 
ence, Much vital material is contained in 
Chapter 14, which carries the postwar con- 
flict of interests in Japan, China, and Korea 
up to abcut 1949. The current contro- 
versies between the United States and So- 
viet Russia are rightly regarded as but 
parts of the world-wide rivalry between 
the two superpowers. 

The story is written in an engaging style, 
although at times it sacrifices the appear- 
ance of objectivity by the use of disappro- 
bative comments directed at the parties 
involved, particularly the United States. 
Miss Tompkins’ critical attitude is to some 
extent the reflection of her apprehensions 
regarding present national security policies. 
This is urderstandable. The reader may, 
in some cases, wonder whether unusual 
statements are based on specific evidence. 
That this country had “deep resentment” 
and “an-iatense emotional antipathy” to- 
ward Russia in 1911 at the time of the ab- 
rogation of the Commercial Treaty of 
1832, and that the United States has’ em- 
barked or a “balance of power” policy, 
accepting the concept “with few hesita- 
tions,” are examples of. statements which 
are open to question. The fact that the 
only answer to anarchy is government of 
the whole, she says, is attested by “an im- 
pressive number of ‘world ‘citizens.’ ” The 
reviewer believes that the significant fact 
is contrary to this statement. True world 
citizens are impressively few, and most 
people wh pose as such have only a small 
fraction o7 the sacrificial fervor shown by 
hundreds of millions of nationalists. How- 
ever, when allowances are made for some- 
what imptlsive statements, it will be found 
that the book promises much usefulness as 
a treatment of one segment of the larger, 
bipolar pclitical rivalry. 

BENJAMIN H. WILLIAMS 

Industrial College of the Armed Forces 


Unitep Nations DEPARTMENT or Eco- 
NOMIC AFFAIRS. Supplement to Major 
Economic Changes in 1948. Pp. vi, 
119. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949. $1.00. 

This important volume js the approved 
record of discussions in the United Na- 
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ticns Economic and Social Council from 
February 21 to 25, 1949 on the stbject of 
world economic conditions and trends. 
The representatives of nineteen nations, 
from the continents of Asia, Nertk and 
South America, and Europe, present their 
views, sometimes objectively, scmetimes 
too impassionedly. Generally specking, 
however divergent their views voor the 
solution to the world’s economic cãses, the 
members confine their statements. to crit- 
icism of the Department of Ecoromic 
Affairs’ earlier report, Major Economic 
Changes in 1948, a United Nations docu- 
ment entitled National and Inteznarional 
Action. to Achieve -or Maintain Full Em- 
ployment and Economic Stability, and the 
Review of International Commodéy rob- 
leris, 1948. 

Mr. Thorn, the president of tle Coun- 
cil, is quite correct in asserting haz the 
total effect of the debate is- to aford an 
over-all picture of existing problems and 
views. “This should assist authorties the 
world over to prepare themselves against 
possible developments and to correst weak- 
nesses that have been revealed in cir prev- 
alent world economy” (p. 118). 

To be borne: constantly in mini is the 
relationship between future trade patterns 
and the economies of the underd.ve-oped 
areas of the. world. Mr. Santa Cruz of 
Chile emphatically states: “Latin America 
must not once again become vitally de- 
pendent upon foreign trade; this can only 
be accomplished by diversifying anc de- 
veloping the Latin Americen eaonomy” 
(p. 12). 

Mr. Sen, the Indian representa_ive, re- 
veels the attitude of the Far"Eas im ex- 
pressing the hope that “the unimpoctant 
place which the Asian countries oecupy in 
[tke] report is not a reflection of -he atti- 
tude that we observe among som: of the 
countries of the world—particularl in the 
West—which wish the pattern c world 
eccnomy to continue as before tke war,” 
What was the prewar pattern? Mr. Sen 
then goes on to comment that it was the 
subordinate role of suppliers of mw ma- 
terials, on the part of eastern csuntries. 
Such raw materials, we are told, s-rved as 
the basis upon which the western Courtries 
maintained their. highly industriclized 
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economy with a higher standard of living. 
Furthermore, the Indian spokesman minces 
no words in stating that the last two wars 
have shown that “there will be no peace in 
the world unless the economy of all coun- 
tries is developed on a more balanced basis 
and unless the old ideas of exploitation of 
undeveloped countries, by whatever name 
they are called—colonialism or imperialism 
—are completely discarded” (p. 51). 
(Parenthetically, the interim report of the 
conservative Committee of European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation also stressed an adjust- 
ment to the new Asian situation.) 

Of interest to critical observers is the 
statement of Mr. Mayhew of the United 
Kingdom. “We have not the slightest in- 


tention of modifying our economic, our 


social, or our political plans in order to 
qualify for aid. On the contrary, we are 
using aid as it comes to us to forward 
those plans on which we know our partic- 
ular future depends” (p. 62). 

Also, the French member of the Council, 
Mr. Mendés-France, makes it clear that it 
is the particular governments “which can 
apply the appropriate monetary, budgetary, 
fiscal, and economic policies, ensure price 
and wage stability” (p. 31). The efforts 
of the governments can, in a word, prevent 
the hardships and sufferings which inevit- 
ably accompany inflation, concludes Mr. 
Mendés-France. 

This record is of real value in ascertain- 
ing what is actually said in the Economic 
and Social Council. The key members of 
the United Nations have representatives 
on the Council and it is well to understand 
the real reasons for divergence of opinion 
and to consider the likelihood of compro- 
mise in the pursuit of common objectives 
such as economic stability and world peace. 

: SAMUEL P. Perry, JR. 

Boston, Mass. 
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GEYL, PIETER, ARNOLD J. ToyNBEE, and 
Pirim A. Soroxin. The Pattern of 
the Past: Can We Determine It? Pp. 
128. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1949. 
$2.00. f 


, 
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This is a weighty little book on Toyn- 
bee’s Study of History, comprising a lec- 


ture by Professor Geyl- reprinted in the. 


‘Journal of the History of Ideas (1946), a 
joint broadcast by Professors Geyl and 
Toynbee, and an article by Professor Soro- 
kin on Toynbee’s interpretation of history, 
likewise reprinted from the Journal of the 
History of Ideas (1940). ” 

Geyl of Utrecht and Sorokin of Harvard 
vigorously attack Toynbee, the English 
historian, but from somewhat different 
viewpoints, that of the Hollander repre- 
senting the historian, that of the Amer- 
ican, the sociologist. 

Geyl, for instance, seems to be on im- 
pregnable ground in his analysis of Toyn- 
bee’s misinterpretation of the Italian Ris- 
orgimento, Again he scores over Toyn- 
bee in regard to the latter’s treatment of 
the Boer War, for Toynbee, hater of war 
and disparager of nationalism, shows him- 
self in this instance a good patriotic Brit- 
ish nationalist by making “a surprisingly 
idyllic presentation of the episode’—the 
crushing of the Boer republics. < 

Justly does Geyl query Toynbee’s with- 
drawal and re-entry theory as applied both 
to nations and to individuals. He accuses 
Toynbee of selecting specific facts to il- 
lustrate theories already adopted, and of 
ignoring other facts that point in an op- 
posite direction. : 

‘More caustic is Sorokin., His essay is 


far more difficult to follow than Geyl’s: 


lecture, because of his penchant for socio- 
` logical terminology, as, for instance, “ide- 
ational supersystem of culture.” One also 
wishes that Sorokin was not so confident 
that the answer to Toynbee lies in his own 
book, Dynamics, to which he refers no 
fewer than ten times in thirty-two pages. 
Nevertheless, Sorokin the sociologist does 
land a number of well-directed blows on 
Toynbee the historian. 

Sorokin points out that Toynbee either 
ignores or is ignorant of Tarde, Weber, 
and Pareto, and wastes much time in ex- 
plaining much that is quite obvious. More 
serious, Toynbee’s “civilizations are not 
united systems but mere conglomerations 


of various civilizational objects and phe-, 


nomena.” They are “but a kind of a 
large dumping place where coexist side by 


Broadcasting service. 
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side, an enormous number of sociocultural 
systems manv of which are not related to 
one another either casually or meaning- 
fully... .” 

But all cf Toynbee is not useless. 
“Many pages and chapters of Toynbee’s 
work become illuminating, penetrating, 
and scientifically valid,” provided, accord- 
ing to Sorokin, “they are translated into 
more accurate terms... .” 

Toynbee says little in this book except 


-stoutly to deny that he follows Spengler, 


and stoutly to affirm that civilizations de- 
cay primarily from internal dry rot and 
not through outside agencies. His contri- 
bution to his-orical studies in this particu- 
lar still remeins superb, and, in the opin- 
ion of this reviewer, is well founded. 
WALTER P. HALL 
Princeton University 


RussELL, BERTRAND. Authority and the 
Individual. Pp. 79. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1949. $2.00. 

It would be news indeed if Bertrand 
Russell shoud once perpetrate, something 
unimportant in a style unattractive. Such 
is not the news of this, his latest literary 
output. He has, the rather, taken the age- 
less theme cf man and society, and has 
dealt with this inexorable and insoluble 
problem in a fresh and significant manner. 
His problem is the same as Niebuhr’s in 
Moral Man and Immoral Society; though 
being less bardened by deity, Russell is 
less afraid af the devil. His problem is 
reminiscent of Rousseau’s, though Russell 
will not take the risk with human liberty 
that the Frenchman took. In love, as al- 
ways, with the individual, and alert to to- 
talitarianism but sensitive to the necessity 
of political crganization in both disclosing 
and protecting individuality, Russell gives 
classic form to the resulting quandary: 
“Flow can we combine that degree of social 
cohesion that is necessary for survival?” 

Quite a question, that, and one to which 
Russell brings: all his devotion to learning 
and all his love of life. The richness of 
content will appear all the more remark- 
able, at least to ear-minded Americans, 
from the fact that the book was given as 
talks (The Feith Lectures) on the British 
Russell’s method 
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of simplifying without stultifying is as ex- 
emplary as is his message of heer and 
cautious hope. He does not parale enthro- 
. pological researches to prove Es points, 
nor yet the history of social theo-y to give 
context to his optimism. With suficient 
knowledge of the scientific histor of man, 


aad. with more than sufficient psycaologi-. 


cal adroitness and literary fness:, Russell 
generalizes as to how it all mght have 
been. It would probably have been the 
way it might have been—and so that is the 
way: we shall assume it to be! Through 
the conversion of our best knowzedge into 
suppositions, Russell is emancipztec from 
the facts that would support the supposi- 
tions and is freed to enhanc ell his 
presuppositions by means of sunpositions 
themselves not unsupported by facts un- 
paraded. , 
But see how involved my stat ment be- 
comes, how simple his!. “Progr=ss,” says 
ha, “requires the utmost scope for per- 
sonal initiative that is compatible w-th so- 
cial order.” How get it? ‘The method,” 
answers Russell, “of securing as mach as 
possible of both these aims is dæokation.” 
Ee would have each layer of orzan_zation 
dzfér to each lesser organization rntil from 
(eventually) the world state we shall, 
through logical devolution but ty =thical 
accretion, reach at last the individual, in 
whom resides all rights and for whom all 
power is exercised, if exercised zust-y and 
fruitfully. “The sphere of indi~idval ac- 


tion is not to be regarded as etEically in- - 


ferior to that of social duty.” ‘Without 
civic morality communities perisk, without 
personal morality their surviva. kas no 
value.” 
i T. V. SMITH 
Syracuse University 


PLAMENATZ, JoHN. The English Utili- 
tarians. Pp. 228. New Yok: Mac- 
millan, 1949. $2.25. . 
The author says little about -conomics 

or its problem. For him, the m=aring of 

utilitarianism is found.in morals and poli- 
tics. His formal definition is pur in terms 

of “good” and “right.” Above all, it is a 

theory of morals (p. 23). Precnrnately 

he considers it as rational nedonism. 

Though defining -utilitarianism narrowly, 
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he proczeds to find utilitarians broadly. 
His hierarchy is: Hobbes (whom he calls 
the gréatest English political philosopher) 
to Hum, who with great assistance from ° 
James Mill begot Bentham. Then came 
John Stuart Mill. Others hardly count. 
Locke is deliberately slighted. Hobbes and 
Hume are the heroes. Yet all the utili- 
tarians zre severely criticized as logicians. 
And J. S. Mill is on the one hand said to 
be the best of the lot, and on the other to 
be a traitor to the creed. “There is not 
much left of Benthamite utilitarianism 
when Jchn Stuart Mill has completed his 
defense of it” (p. 144). 

The author does good service in lining 
up the criticisms: abstraction, dogmatism, 
individualism, ‘absolutism, indifference to 
faith, beliefs, and prejudices, and indiffer- 
ence to social classes. In the end, about 
all that ne can say for utilitarianism (aside 
from its being England’s main contribution. 
to philosophy) is that it liberated us from 
medievaism (p. 160). This may or ma 
not be tzue. : 

The aithor goes out of his way to praise 
St. Simon and his idea that society de- 
velops eccording to unknown laws which 
profoundly affect individuals (p. 155). 
Rousseau and Marx have merit in his eyes.. 

Good features are the reprint of J. S. 
Mill’s whole essay on Utilitarianism (pp. 
161-228), and an interesting analysis of 
Bentham. and Mill. (Prior to Bentham, 
the book does not seem to find itself.) 

The economist may find here valuable 
exercise in freeing his thought and lan- 
guage from question-begging assumptions. 
But little hope of success is held out, as 
all the w-ilitarians appear to be full of them 
(includicg, according to Plamenatz, Adam 
Smith, Malthus, and Ricardo), and cer- 
tainly tke author is not free from them. 
Thus, he says that institutions are not re- 
alizations of human “purposes,” and do not 
survive Decause we find them “good”; but 
we try to adapt them to our “desires” with 
some success. His use of such words. as 
motive, intent, desire, purpose, good, and 
utility, ‘eaves much to be desired (pp. 
151-54) The book badly needs a defini- 
tion of “utility” to supplement ‘that of 
“utilitarianism.” 

It is erroneously stated that Ricardo 
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borrowed his ‘rent theory from Malthus 
(p. 118). In treating Smith as an egoistic 
utilitarian, the author shows his general 
failure to allow for (1) the difference made 
by empiricism versus rationalism, and (2) 
the part played by “moral sense” and sym- 
pathy in the thought of Hutcheson and 
Smith. 
Lewis H. HANEY 
New York University 


Horrman, Ross J. S., and PAUL Levak 
(Eds.). Burke’s Politics: Selected Writ- 
ings and Speeches of Edmund Burke on 
Reform, Revolution, and War. Pp. 
xxxvii, 536. New York: Alfred . A. 

- Knopf, 1949. $4.75. 

The editors have done students of his- 
tory and government a service by making 
readily available in one attractive volume 
many of the most thoughtful and eloquent 
passages of Burke. The speeches on tax- 
‘ing and conciliating the American Colonies 
indicate the breadth of his statesmanship. 
His works on India, including the impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings, reflect the moral 
responsibility which he felt for the people 
of that wretched land. His speeches and 
writings on the Catholic question of Ire- 
land exhibit a broad spirit of tolerance. 
Although Burke manifested a liberal spirit 
toward India, Ireland, and the American 
«Colonies, he became the champion of con- 
servatism during the French Revolution. 

Why should: a new edition of Burke be 
brought forth at this’ time? The editors 
justify their work on the ground that the 
present age, threatened by the Communist 
Revolution, can learn much from Burke’s 
resistance to the French Revolution. The 
United States has emerged from the Sec- 
ond World War, they believe, “as the 
champions of a conservative cause: the 
cause of conserving law and liberty against 
totalitarian despotism. It is the same 
cause Burke championed when he... 


employed. his powerful pen against the to- 


talitarian terror and the revolutionary im- 


perialism of Jacobin France” (p. xxxvi). 


Granted that there is muck that the pres- 
ent age can learn from Burke’s conserva- 
tism, it must be remembered that the po- 
litical reforms which he resisted were 
accepted by a later generation and that 
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his great fear of democracy proved un- 
founded. Meny readers will desire a more 
critical appraisal of Burke than the edi- 
tors have given in their introduction. 
Acknowledging that “nothing is so dead 


‘as dead politics,” the editors have selected 


from his writings and speeches those “por- 
tions which show the operation of Burke’s 
mind at its kest, on all the great political 
questions of his age” (p. vii). They find 
that he was z practical rather than a spec- 
ulative political thinker, that no ideology 
governed his mind but rather “a passion to 
comprehend objective facts and circum- 
stances” (p. vii). His passion for objective 
fact, however, did not prevent his mis- 
understanding the role of Hastings in India 
and the influence of the French Revolution 
in England. Burke’s greatest passion was 
his veneration of the past, the love for old 
familiar landmarks. His hindsight was so 
vivid and kis romantic’ imagination so 
glowing that he could never escape from 
the wisdom 2f his ancestors. The selec- 
tions made by the editors reveal, above all 
else, the character of his conservatism. 
R. G. CowHERD 
Lehigh University 


Bucx, A. E. Financing Canadian Govern- 
ment. Pg. xi, 367. Chicago: Public 
Administration Service, 1949. $5.00. 
This is a book dealing primarily with 

questions of financial administration, with 

a sprinkling of financial history. In short, 

Professor Buck describes how the Cana- 

dian Federal budget is formulated and 

adopted; the machinery of collecting, 
spending, and auditing; the main'heads of - 
expenditure end revenue; the management 
of debt. In a briefer compass, he treats 
the same topics in relation to provincial 


- and municipel finance. As a compendium 


or handbook of financial administration, 
the volume is comprehensive, accurate, 
and up to date. 

Fiscal practice in Canada is modeled 
chiefly on that of Great Britain—i.e., on 
a parliamentary system—with only those 
modifications which have developed out of 
federalism. In Canada, as in Great Brit- 
ain, the Cabinet provides a bridge between 
the legislature and the executive, with the 
result that the budget in preparation, en- 
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actment, and execution is a urified proc- 
ess. It is not easy to derive major sugges- 
tions from Canadian practice waich might 
be applicable to the United States waless 
one is prepared to abandon th= congres- 
_ sional system of government. 
Buck makes a few “suggestions” in his 
final chapter, but these are, I think, of 
little significance. Surely, no corstitutional 
barrier prevents the President frcm dis- 
cussing “his budgetary information and 
plans with congressional leaders aad key 
members of the financial comm=tees even 
before his budget is submitted tc Congress, 
and certainly during the legislati~e session” 
‘p. 344). It seems doubtful “that the 
President should have a staff agency whose 
chie7 concern is fiscal policy and coztrols,” 
because in the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers the President alreaGy has such an 
agency. I would not agree with Professor 
Buck that the budget of the Un ted States 
is less understandable than that 3f Canada, 
or that the date on which the President 
should submit his budget should be changed 
to April 1. Almost all those fscal prac- 
tices in which Canada is supercor to the 
United States appear to be attributable to 
the existencé of a parliamentary system 
end cannot be achieved without it. 
Readers interested in the eccnomics of 
` Canadian public finance will no: find this 
book very useful; because it centers on de- 
scription rather than on analysis The de- 
scription, moreover, gives little weight to 
the forces which have brought about 
growth or decline in types of expenditure 
end revenue. 
‘ James A. MAXWELL 
Clark University 


Rossi, A. A Communist Party in Action. 
Translated and edited with an Iniroduc- 
tion by Wilmore Kendall. Pp. xxv, 301. 
New Haven: Yale Universty Press, 
1949. $4.00. 

This analytical study of tke French 
Communist Party is one of the most im- 
portant books on political theory and prac- 
tice that have appeared in recent years. 

“Its author, who previously published a still 
serviceable volume on Mussolici and the 
rise of Fascism, is a former member of the 
high command of the Communist Interna- 
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tional. After breaking with Stalin, he 
served “or many years as foreign editor of 
the Sodalist daily, Ze Populaire. He was 
subsequently active in the resistance move- 
ment. i 

- With the patience of a histologist and 
the deft touch of a surgeon, Rossi lays bare 
the structure and the function of the 
French Communist Party from the direct- 
ing Central Committee, itself under ab- 
sentee <ontrol, down to the humblest cell 


at the periphery. He concentrates on the 


two most difficult years of the French 
Communist Party, the period extending 
from tke Nazi-Soviet pact to Hitler’s in- 
vasion of the Soviet Union. He shows 
why ani how the party was able not only 
to surv ve but to emerge with a superior 
strategi; position. ; 

Rossis basic explanation (and this gives 
his boox quite general importance) of the 
tremencous success of the French Com- 
munist Party is twofold. First, it is not a 
regular political party at all, but a semi- 
military, semireligious conclave at war 
with the French democratic state in the 
interest of the Soviet Union. Second is 
the failure of non-Communist opinion to 
understand this fact and to draw the proper 
consequences from it. No one-unfamiliar 
with the material of this book or similar 
materia. (the documentation is careful 
and extensive) can claim to be legitimately 
informed of how a Communist party ac- 
tually works. 

Particularly impressive is the subtlety of 
Rossi’s >sychological analysis of the appeal 
which the party line makes :o different 
social groups. He takes us inside the 
psyche of the typical party functionary, 
the felow traveler, the rank-and-file 
worker- nember, the sympathetic intellec- 
tual. He makes psychologically credible 
why the French Communist officer will not 
hesitate to betray his country to the Union 
of Sovist Socialist Republics without the 
slightest feeling of guilt. He shows how 
axiomatic the assumptions of the Com- 
munist trade union leader appear to his 
own consciousness when he is engineering 
a polit:cal strike which is economically 
harmful to the workers themselves. 

Written without rancor or denunciatory 
rhetoric, its very objectivity heightens ‘the 
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fascination of the book. It should be not 
merely required reading but required study 
for every student of political affairs, espet 
cially the type of American liberal who be: 
lieves that Chinese Communists are agral. 
rian democrats, and French Communists 
descendants of the Communards. 
Rossi makes a strong plea against out- 
lawing Communist parties in democratic 


countries, although he would sternly pre- ' 


vent Communist infiltration into strategic, 
positions. He believes that in the last an- 
alysis, short of an attempt to seize power 
or a war of the U.S.S.R. against the West, 
the combination of Communist religious 
mythology, scientific propaganda, and sys- 
tematic duplicity can be met only by a 
renaissance of democratic socialism—at 
least in France. 

Professor Kendall is to be congratulated 
not only for his translation but for his 
thoughtful introduction which challenges 
some of the premises of. Rossi’s own alter- 
native position as well as those of its 
critics. i 

SwneEY Hoox. 

New York University 


Bozeman, AppA Bruemmer. Regional 
Conflicts Around Geneva. Pp. xv, 432. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1949. $5.00. 


This is in every respect a most unusual 
book. Its author, born in eastern Europe 
and having spent most of her—still youth- 
ful—life in England and America, has 
never visited the region which she has 
very thoroughly studied on the map as 
well as throughout the centuries. It was 
in Stanford near San Francisco (that is 
about as far away from Geneva as one can 
go without leaving the United States of 
America) that she was, during World War 
Ii, induced by Professor Ralph Lutz, dean 
of graduate studies at Stanford University, 
to take under the microscope—or telescope 
—of her analysis this ultra-continental 
and ultra-oceanic topic. Completed , in 
1941, it appears with a brief preface dated 
from Bronxville, New York, in April 1949! 

The book under review is therefore re- 
markable by reason of its very boldness, 
a boldness about comparable to that of an 
erudite lama of Tibet who, without leav- 
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ing the banks of the Brahmaputra, would 
have undertaken to devote a learned study 
to the Rockefeller Center, its origin, its 
architecture, its function, and its cost. 
But our book is remarkable also for its 
very erudition, an erudition so extraordi- 
narily thorough and varied that no Bud- 
dhist priest could ever hope to surpass it. 


-That miracle is due not only to the truly 


admirable intelligence, talent, and zeal of 
its author, Dut also to that other monu- 
ment of American scholarship, the Hoover 
Library on War, Revolution and Peace. 
As the bibliography attached to our book 
shows, there are in Switzerland very few 
collections cf official documents or of other 
literature relevant to its subject that would 


_ surpass, and very many that would not 


equal, the emazing Stanford institution as 
a beehive of source material on the history 
of Geneva end its surroundings. That ma- 
terial, dilligently analyzed and shrewdly 
interpreted by the author, ranges from the 
late William Martin’s manuscript Notes 
de guerre, through all official Swiss and 
French documents, to such rare publica- 
tions as the Registres du Conseil de Ge- 


` nève, 1409-1534, and the Documents sur 


PEscalade of 1602, assembled by the Ge- 
neva Historical Society in 1903, and com- 
plete files of local newspapers. 

If Mrs. Bruemmer Bozeman’s book had 
been presented as a doctoral dissertation 
at the University of Geneva, it might per- 
haps not have been accepted, on the 
ground thaz it failed to enlarge the field of 
already known facts. Except for some un- 
expected statements (Rousseau is counted, 
with Voltaire, Dickens, and Gibbons, as a 
man who “found refuge on the shores of 
Lake Lemen”; the: lake itself is defined as 
“a dock for Rotterdam and Antwerp”; and 
the city of Geneva as a “Rhine port”; and 
other minor novelties), the author cannot 
pretend to have enlightened the experts on 
her subject. But whatever the judgment 
of an acacemic jury in the city of Calvin. 
on the originality of the information .col- 
lected, the author would be unanimously 
commended for her truly Benedictine 
scholarship, for her critical ability, and for 
her talent of composition. 

Except for World War II, which com- 
pletely isclated Switzerland from the out- 
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side world and which might wel heve en- 
gulfed her, destroying her archives as her 
cther historical records, there is orly one 
cther consideration on the basis of which 
a study such as that under reWwew could 
claim any lasting superiority over an in- 
vestigation undertaken on the spot. It 
might be argued that the atmesphere of 
San Francisco is more conducive then that 
of Geneva to an impartial and detached 
view of a variety of topics susceptible of 
bzing obscured by the promptings of local 
pride. However, except for the recent 
controversy over the customs-fre2 zone of 
Upper Savoy and Gex, on whica cpinion 
was almost as divided in Switze-land and 
ir Geneva as elsewhere, all the countless 
historical incidents discussed in the book 
are so far removed in time from th2 area 
of present-day debate that the danger of 
patriotic prejudice can truly be dismissed 
as negligible. ` 

The reservations implied in this brief 
review relate solely to the nature of the 
task the author set herself in under-aking 
the present study. As for her worsman- 
ship, it is of a very high order end it re- 


flects the greatest credit on her innate abil- - 


ity as well. as on those responsible for her 
training. It is full of promise foz her fu- 
ture efforts in scholarship, which -ve confi- 
dently await and applaud. 
i Wurm E. Rupparp | 
Graduate Institute of Internatinal 
Studies, Geneva, Switzerland 


HaRrER, SAMUEL N., and Ronatp TEomp- 
SON. The Government of th: Soviet 
Union. Second Ed. Pp. xiv, 363. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Cc, 1949. 
$3.75 text, $5.00 trade. 


During the first half of the twentieth 
century, the two outstanding authcritizs on 
Russia among the scholars of the Enzlish- 
speaking world were unquestionatly Sam- 
uel N. Harper and Sir Bernarc Fares. 
Both were thoroughly familiar witk the 
old Russia, where they traveled anc studied 
together. Both were shocked anc dsillu- 
sioned at the course taken by tke Great 
Revolution, Both returned, how=vez, to 
the new Russia and brought to it ard to 
their own countrymen, a unique quality 
of insight and sympathetic understanding. 
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Professor Harper died in 1943, Sir Ber- 
nard in 1949. Their loss, albeit irrepara- 
ble, is .o Some degree alleviated by this 
new version (dedicated to Sir Bernard) of 
Samuel Harper’s standard account of So- 
viet government, first published in 1937, 

Ronald Thompson, now of George Wash- 
ington University, was Professor Harper’s 
last doctoral student at Chicago and his 
interim successor as a teacher of Russian 
history. His present book is less a revision 
of the ociginal text than a completely new 
work. admirable as was the first edition 
the seccnd is even more impressive-—~as 
Dr. Harper, I am certain, would have been 
the first to concede. The book comprises 
fifteen saccinct chapters, supplemented by 
end-paper maps, a chart, a valuable an- 
notated bibliography, and the text of the 
Stalin ccnstitution as amended. Professor 
Thompscn has presented a brilliant and 
masterly analysis of the theory and prac- 
tice of the Soviet state—which, as he 
sagely observes, is “almost coterminous” 
with’ Soviet society and the Soviet econ- 
omy. His two most illuminating chapters 
are entitled “Synthesis I: Legislation” and 
“Synthes s II: Administration.” 

In adcition, the historical background, 
the naticnalities problem, the party, the 
Soviet bodies, the economy, the social 
structure. elections, justice, the individual, 
and foreizn policy are all dealt with briefly 
but deftly, with the sure touch of the ex- 
pert and with the sound sense of a reflec- 
tive scholar who does not confuse appear- 
ances wi-h realities, and declines to be 
victimizec by emotionally charged stereo- 
Professor Thompson’s treatment 
is in no sense “pro-Soviet.” But, mirabile 
dictu, neither is it “anti-Soviet” in the con- 
ventionalized manner of our times. Its 
purpose is understanding. The purpose is 
skillfully and successfully fulfilled. 

If this text lacks the richly documented 
erudition and detailed dissection of Julian 
Towster’s Political Power in the U.SS.R. 
(Oxford University Press, 1948), it makes 
amends by virtue of readability, lucidity, 
and judic ous evaluation. It is, it seems 
to me, the best available introductory text 
in the fied. And if it were to be widely 
read by the American public generally, 
much of the current ignorance, confusion, 


and irrational hatred characteristic of 
American attitudes toward Russia would 
be dispelled. 
FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
Williams College : 


ZIRKLE, Conway (Ed.). Death of a 
Science in Russia. Pp. xiv, 319. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania 
- Press, 1949. $3.75. 


Profesor Zirkle has gathered and edited 


some important and devastatingly indict- ` 


ing material that pertains to the present 
conflict over the- biological sciences in So- 
viet Russia. This material he has ar- 
ranged under such topics as the essence of 
the issue prior to the war and after, the 
persecutions since 1936, recantations, and 
reverberations abroad. The book is dedi- 
cated to those Russian biologists who suf- 
fered or suffer the consequences of this 

Marxian witch hunt; to those who mys- 
teriously disappeared: or who recanted only 
to save their families. 

_ Death of a Science in Russia is not a 
book designed for the layman; nonethe- 
less, it should be read by a wide public, for 
from it one is able to derive some vital 
lessons—the twelve chapters presented 
here are overweighted with evidence of the 
great issues that are at stake. One does 
not have to be an expert to render opinion 
concerning the bitterly contested contro- 
versy over T. Lysenko’s and N. Vavilov’s 
views pertaining to heredity and environ- 
ment. The biologists may be able to ren- 
der a more adequate verdict on the baffling 
problems of the nature of genes and chro- 
mosomes, or be able to ascertain with 
greater assurance the extent to which these 
are immutable and so assure reasonably 
fixed species. 

The average reader, however, is dis- 
turbed by general principles which are in- 
volved in this issue and which Professor 
Zirkle’s book drives home. What leaves 
the lay reader with a sense of prostration 
is the fact that in the midst of our so- 
called “atomic age? and “history wise” 
generation there still persists a frightful 
medieval intolerance toward free- scientific 
pursuit. The middle of the presumably 
scientific, century witnesses a most sorrow- 
ful spectacle where scientific theory is 
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gagged by dogma and forced into subservi- 
ence to state policy; where an omnipotent 
state led by infallible party men distort 
scientific research in order to prove that 
their preconceived political principles are 
the only truth. 

This in turn leads to mass persecution 
of most eminent scientists, a castration of 
science, and an undermining of Marxism 
itself by virtue of its transformation into 
an antidialectical instrument. The net re- 
sult is a situation which is inevitable, al- 
beit we are as yet unable to comprehend 
its gravity: a sterile dogma ruling supreme 
while shibboleths supply a false sense of 
righteousness, One closes this book with 
a heavy feeling and a despairing question 
in mind: how often must society be warned 
against such disastrous policies? The 
state of biological and, for that matter, all 
other sciences in present-day Soviet Russia 
convincingly demonstrates the well-known 
and frequently overlooked fact that true 
scientific achievement can be attained only 
by tolerance and freedom. Furthermore, 
when science is prostituted by politics, the 
cumulative result is tyranny promoting 
pseudo science, as is adequately shown by 
Professor Zirkle. 

ANATOLE G. Mazour 

Stanford University 


CLISSOLD, STEPHEN. Whirlwind. An Ác- 
count of Marshal Tito’s Rise to Power. 
Pp. 245. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1950. $3.75. 

Although the author has gathered here 


an extraordinary amount of material “from 
the newspapers, books and other material 


published legally or otherwise by the vari- 
ous factions in Yugoslavia during the war, 
and from the different official documents 
and apologia which have subsequently ap- 
peared,” his contribution is not so valuable 
as he indicates. This is due to his utter 
disregard of the need to cite these sources. 
Furthermore, Clissold, in order to make 
his work readable, has adopted a treatment 
which persistently tries to paint the atmos- 
pheric backgrounds of the incidents de- 


_ scribed (it seems that it rains in most of 


them!) and uses dialogues which can be 
nothing but the peice of Clissold’s 
imagination. 
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Probably the most glaring weaxness. of 
the book is the author’s inability or un- 
willingness to relate Tito’s rise to Ge inter- 
national crosscurrents. Although Clissold 
reproduces Churchill’s conversatin with 
Tito in the summer of 1944, he gives the 
reader little indication that Tits suc- 
cesses were correlated with the Teaeran 
and Yalta agreements. Readable as are 
Clissold’s pages, one is thus anmzyed by 
the frequent oversimplification of Eis story, 
and his tendency to obscure th= forest 
through making even the shrubs ar under- 
growth look like trees. 

The total result is unavoidably ccnfus- 
ing; one is, in fact, not quite sure, after 
reading the book, whether Tito is an out- 
standing charismatic leader of the modern 
age, or another cheap politician sho has 
broken his pledges (p. 241). 

Otherwise the book is really eate-tain- 
ing, and frequently singularly tmccent. 
The result is a curious mixture whch both 
stimulates and disappoints. In sort, the 
book could have been—but is not—pro- 
found. `. But the author cannot. be blamed 
wholly for that; for a bewilderei public 
avid for facts, for news, even for impres- 
sions about world affairs, will no g.ve a 
writer time for much pondering œ organ- 
izing his material. If people wish żo read 
about the “present situation” or the “-vho’s 
who” of modern dictators—end azvivušly 
they do—they must expect their authors 
to be journalistic. 

i Joser S. Reucax 
University of Bridgeport 


Roucex, JosepH S. Slavonic incyclo- 


paedia. Pp. xi, 1445. New York: Fhilo- 

sophical Library, 1949. $18.50. 

. It is possible to note only a fw out- 
standing merits and defects in a brief re- 
view of a large and comprehensive. wcrk— 
a work which entailed a vast anmcunt of 
labor for the editor and those who -2ssisted 
him, something that is. rarely appreciated 
by readers and reviewers. 

On the whole, it may be said “hat the 
volume should be very useful for initial 
information about the history, the politics, 
and the culture of the Slavic peopks. The 
contributions are written by some scholars 
who are distinguished and by oth=rs who 
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are in ths process of winning their spurs. 
The accoants are, in general, adequate and 
add many new facets to our knowledge in 
English on Slavic problems. 

The task of proportion in a work of this 
character is always a difficult one, because 
it is not easily controlled. Equally dift- 
cult is tke problem of determining what 
topics should be included. In these mat- 
ters the s.ze and cost of the volume, which 
concern tie publisher, as well as the avail- 


' ability of competent contributors, which 


concerns the editor, play their parts. As 
a consequence, one finds short biographies 
and articles that should be longer, and‘ 
longer ones that should be shorter. A few 
examples will suffice. Karel Havlíček, a 
leader in the awakening of the Czech peo- 
ple in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
obtains seven lines, while Emil Voska, an 
American citizen of Czech birth who as- 
sisted in the movement to create the 
Czechoslovak Republic (1918), has two 
full double-columned pages. A lively art- 
icle on Yogurt, written almost in the man- 
ner of an advertisement, is allotted about 
two and a half pages. The account of 
Palacky, the father of Czech history, con- 
tributed ky Professor Hans Kohn, has one 
page. Here the spelling “Hapsburg” is 
used instead of “Habsburg.” 

However, these and other observations 
should not prevent the work from finding 
a real place in the libraries of the English- 
speaking peoples as a useful work of refer- 
ence for college students and for the wider 
public. ` 
. ROBERT J. Kerner 

University of California 

Berkele. 


Branpr, EArt. Germany, Key to Peace in 
Europe. Pp. ix, 109. Claremont, Calif.: 
Claremont. Colleges, 1949. $2.75. 

The au-hor of this excellent little book 
is a refugee from the Germany of Hitler 
and now a citizen of the United States. 
An expert in agricultural economics, he has 
taught eccnomics at the University of Ber- 
lin and advised the Weimar Republic; dur- 
ing the war he advised the Government 
of the United States and is now at the 
Food Res:zarch Institute of Stanford Uni- 
versity. 
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The actual theme of the book is pri- 
marily the changing policy of the United 
States toward Germany. Dr. Brandt criti- 
cizes the appeasement and do-nothing po- 
licy of the thirties, the failure to give aid 
or comfort to the German opponents of 
Hitler, the policy of unconditional sur- 
render that took away most of the hope 
from Hitler’s enemies at home, the trust- 
ful policy toward Russia during the war, 
the Morgenthau plan for “pastoralizing” 
Germany, and the attitude embodied in 
instructions to General Eisenhower “to 
take no steps (a) toward the economic 
rehabilitation of Germany or (b) designed 
to maintain or strengthen German econ- 
omy.” He praises the newer policy that 
sees in Russia the great threat to human 
liberties and has led to defensive measures 
like the North Atlantic Pact and, particu- 
larly, to-the economic and political restora- 
tion of Germany. Dr. Brandt must be 
rather well pleased with the recent deci- 
sions made in Paris by Britain, France, and 
the United States, although the concessions 
do not go so far as the recommendations 
made in this book. 

Dr. Brandt could have improved his 
argument that Germany is the key to peace 
in Europe by showing statistically how es- 
sential she was to the economic life of 
Europe both before 1914 and after 1920, 
when Germany ranked first or second as 
seller and buyer in most continental mar- 
kets. ‘Acquaintance with these basic facts 
` would show the reader that the destruction 
of the enemy, Germany, deprived not only 
France and Britain of a very important 
customer but Europe of an essential eco- 
nomic prop. 

Harry R. RUDIN 
Yale University 


WYTHE, GEORGE. Industry in Latin Amer- 
ica. 2d ed. Pp. x, 387. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1949. $5.00. 
This second edition of an already well- 

accepted study published in 1945 follows 

the original pattern of organization. Part 

I consists of seven chapters and deals with 

Background and Problems of industrializa- 

tion in Latin America. It is devoted to a 

general discussion of the extent of indus- 

trialization, the problems of raw materials 
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and fuel, cepital and labor, limitations of . 
the markets, and the role of Latin Ameri- 
can governments in aiding industrial. de- 
velopment. Part II, in nine chapters, 
presents a more detailed factual survey of 
the development and extent of industry in 
Latin America. Industrial resources, loca- 
tion of industries, and national economic 
policy are dealt with to present an ob- 
jective picture of conditions as they exist 
in each of the twenty republics. More 
recent statistical data have been included 
at several points, and some of the discus- 
sions of national economic policy have 
been modified in the light of developments 
since 1945. Part III consists of a single 
chapter devoted to conclusions in respect 
to the prospective role of industry in the 
economic development of the area. 

Dr. Wythe’s study is a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature dealing with the 
economic aspects of Latin American life. 
Thé approach throughout is realistic and is 
supported by a wealth of factual material. 
Most students will agree that a clear-cut 
separation cf political and. economic fac- 
tors involved in Latin American indus- 
trialization is impossible. The author 
makes clear his awareness of the influ- 
ence of political factors in the problem, 
but major emphasis is placed on a con- 
sideration 02 economic questions. This is 
done without sacrifice of a picture of the 
whole. l 

The concusions drawn in the' present 
work are virtually the same as those 
reached in the original edition. The author 
deserves the commendation of all Ameri- 
can scholars in this field for the manner 
in which in Part III, aptly entitled Today 
and Tomorrow, he constantly lends a sober- 
ing influence to those who care to risk 
overoptimistic predictions concerning the 
future economic development of Latin 
America. Differences in opinion “as to 
the place of industry in national life” are 
brought to the attention of the reader, and 
warning is given as to possible advantages 
and disadvantages of industrialization from 


_the point of view of both internal and ex- 


ternal economic development. Dr. Wythe 
makes it abundantly clear that not all the 
questions raised concerning Latin American 
industrialization can be answered with 
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_ finality in the present state of €chnologi- 
cal. development and internati:na. rela- 
tions. As is pointed out in the zna chap- 
ter, “industrialization is a complex and 
slow process.” . 
Pavut R. Ozson 
State University of Iowa 


WYTHE, Greorce, Rovce A. Went, and 
Harotp M. Mipxire. Brazi: An Ex- 
panding Economy. Pp. xix, «12. New 
York: Twentieth Century Frnd 1949. 
$3.50. 


After having sponsored an eccnomic ap- 
praisal of Turkey, the Twentieta Century 
Fund has now widened its pogram of 
country studies and has sent £ seasoned 
team of economic investigators to Brazil. 
‘The present volume, which incor>orates 
their findings, will be of enduing inter- 
est to all students of Latin American af- 
fairs and of economic development in gen- 
eral. Not since Jobim’s work Has there 
been gathered together such a wealth of 


detailed information on Braziliaz products’ 


and industries. Little of it could have 
been. found in libraries. The aathors ac- 
Enowledge interviews with well over fifty 
experts, but the actual numbe~ of. their 
witnesses must-have gone ino several 
hundred. Their itinerary included not only 
Rio de Janeiro and São Paulo brt lso the 
more remote places in the north anc in the 
“interior” which often elude the Ess rugged 
traveler. í 

The work is valuable as a sto~ehouse of 
factual and descriptive materia. It also 
contains a number of chapters -omprising 
Interpretative analyses of the Brazilian 
economy and of the principal problems 
which confront it. The whole book mir- 
rors the wide experience and scund judg- 
ment of the senior author, Georze Wythe, 
head of the American ‘Republizts unit in 
the Department of Commerce end author 
of the standard work on industri_l develop- 
ment in Latin America. 

An especially valuable featu~e of the 
book is the detailed discussion o` tke Salte 


plan for economic development, -vhich calls 


Zor vigorous public policies in tke felds of 
health care, nutrition, transportation, and 
power production. 
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Brazil is the largest country in South 
America. She has proved to be a loyal 
friend cf the United States on more than 
one occision. Her economic development 
requires the aid of foreign capital. The 


authors hold that Brazil offers a reward- 
‘ing field for increased American invest- 


ments aad business relationships which can 
add to the prosperity. of both countries. 
Specific opportunities for investment are 
pointed out, as are domestic policies of 
Brazil .which at present discourage the 
foreign nvestor. Credits from the Export- 
Import Bank or from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
aggregating $200 million or $300 million 
over the next five years are considered 
warrant:d. Larger sums could apparently 
not be well digested. How much or how 
little such a program would mean can be 
appraised in the light of the findings of 


an earlier study, undertaken by the Foreign 


Economic Administration during the war. - 
It was chen estimated that a total invest- 
ment program amounting to $4 billion 
would lift the industrial production of 
Brazil to 4 per cent of the industrial pro- 
duction of the United States. Brazil is on 
the march, but the road ahead is long 
and weerisome. 
-Henry Wm. SPIEGEL 
Cathelic University of America 


AvsBrecat-Carri, RENÉ. Italy from Na- 
poleo% to Mussolini. Pp. x, 314, New 
York Columbia University Press, 1950. . 
$4.25 
The book on modern Italy still remains 

to be vritten. The rise of Fascism gave 

a temporary impetus to Italian studies in 

this country, and it is to be feared that, 

now thet Italy is no longer a real or po- 
tential nilitary threat to the great demo- 
cratic aations, work in this important 
field wl be allowed to relapse into the 
old apathy and indifference. Professor 
Albrecht-Carrié did not make full use. of 


-the opportunity to make a fresh and sys- 


tematic contribution to our knowledge of 
modern Italy, and his work does not rise 
above tue level of a textbook. The author 
is quite familiar with the events that have . 
taken place in modern Italy, and is able 
to weare them into the general pattern of 
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European history; but he rarely asks the 
important questions that inquire into the 
meaning of events. 

The first four chapters, or less than half 
the book, deal with the background of 


modern Italy and, in particular, the pe- , 


riod 1815-1919. The treatment of Italy’s 
record in World War I is probably the 
best section, and the author rightly points 
- out that the defeat and disintegration of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire should have 
made it impossible for Italians to think 
of the outcome of the war in terms of a 
“mutilated victory.” In fact, there is a 
general tendency, from which Professor 
Albrecht-Carrié is not entirely free, to ex- 
aggerate today the discontent of the Italian 
people in 1919 with the peace treaties. 
Nationalist and Fascist propaganda has 
grossly distorted the extent of such dis- 
content, and because such propaganda was 
official historiography for over twenty 
years, we-should be doubly careful in look- 
ing at recent Italian events. 

Chapters 5-8, dealing with the rise and 
decline of Fascism, are very uneven. In 
general, it can be said that where the 
author deals with domestic developments, 
his narrative is uninspiring and poor in 
balance and perspective; and where his 
focus is on international developments, his 
treatment is well thought out and skill- 
fully presented. The origins and rise of 
Fascism are probably the weakest part of 
the book. This is a pity, because—con- 
trary to common belief—Italian Fascism 
was more, universally copied than was 
German Nazism, which, in .its masslos 
nihilism and savagery, was a more specifi- 
cally German phenomenon. The rise of 
Fascism is presented in terms of Musso- 
lini’s personal career in a few short pages. 
Whatever one may think of the role of 
individuals in shaping history, Professor 
Albrecht-Carrié goes too far in writing the 
early phase of a complex social and politi- 
cal movement in the light of one man. 
One is amazed that the author does not 
mention, or appraise in any way, the role 
which big business and the big landowners 
played in supporting the early growth of 
Fascism as a counterweight against free 
trade unions and a democratic political 
regime under which they could exist. One 
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need not accept a general and over-all 
interpretation of Fascism as capitalism in 
decay to be totally dissatisfied with the 
outmoded and oversimplified explanation 
of the origins of Fascism in terms of Mus- 
solini. Similarly, the author’s treatment 
of the corporative state tends to disregard 
social realities, although he sees some of 
the major aspects of that system in their 
proper perspective By contrast, the rec- 
ord of Fascism in the foreign field is ex- 
cellently presented, particularly in the sec- 
tions dealing with the Spanish Civil War 
and World War I. 
WILLIAM EBENSTEIN 
Princeton University 


STRODE, Hupson. Sweden: Model for a 
World, Pp. xxiii, 371. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1949. $5.00. 


Even the connoisseur of Sweden will en- 
joy and learn from this book. The author 
has a way of getting inside places not 
easily accessible to the ordinary traveler 
or even to one long a resident of that es- 
timable country. The book is recom- 
mended reading, whether one is on his 
way there or reminiscing at his own fire- 
side. A third of the space goes to “Places, 
Provinces and Phases of Daily Life” in 
Stockholm, Dalarna, Värmland, Lapland, 
Visby, and Skane. A 60-page sprightly 
review of Sweden’s history is followed by 
a sympathetic treatment of the Swedish 
version of the welfare state. After a 
fairly perspicacious account of “Swedish 
Character and Temperament” and a jovial 
picture of “A Crayfish Party and a Barn 
Dance” comes an “Afterword” on Swe- 
den’s place in the postwar world. Some 
excellent photographs and a brief bibli- 
ography complete the book. There is no 
index. 

That Sweden should be taken as “model 
for a world” may seem overbold. Profes- 
sor Strode correctly records that “the 
Swedes are somewhat embarrassed by so 
much praise and wonder from foreign 
observers,” but also that a certain justi- 
fiable pride in their achievements is dis- 
coverable despite their ingrained shyness 
and reserve. He understands that they 
have “their minus as well as their plus,” - 
and indicates that the perceptive will dis- 
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cern this in his text. Althougi be seems 
to accept the currently received formula 
of an “agreeable Scandinavian -ompromise 
between capitalism and socialism’ as the 
key ‘to “what might prove constructive 
blessings” to other parts of thz world, he 
does not make this the thesis cf kis book. 
Rather he brings together a collection of 
impressionistic though incisiv=ly factual 
essays on “the flavor of Sweces at work 
and at home.” ‘There are verbatim .con- 
versations intended “to show the Swedes 
as they are in their daily routnes, in the 
hope that the reader will get the fe21 of the 
country.” He concludes with Capek that 
“the wanderer in this strange land feels 
more of a man and a gentleman than any- 
where: else in the world.” 

The book is not, therefore, an elabora- 
tion of the “middle way” concept. It is, 
instead, a fresh and original epproach to 
selected facets of Swedish life It is far 
from exhaustive. One gets no rea. look at 
the Swedes as scientists, for ezample, nor 
at the life of the universities. It would-be 
useful to` explore the significance of a 
markedly secular approach to pub.ic prob- 
lems in a country where there zs an Estab- 
lished Church. It is time fcr more 
thorough inquiry into the ne-essary and 
sufficient conditions for producng the kind 
of high-level general welfare ard social in- 
ventiveness one finds in Sweden. The im- 
portant matter of her position among the 
Scandinavian countries remains to be ana- 
lyzed, perhaps in the authors projected 
“Three Stars to the North.” Despite 
Sweden’s troubled alliance-free policy since 
the war, her admirable adherznce to the 
principles of constitutionalisen in the 
spheres of both public and private govern- 
ment still remains to be prezenied in a 
systematic way. Nor does the reader get 
the full flavor of the bitter dsbaze which 
has run since 1945 between the more 
zealous proponents, of extemded social 
legislation and their vigorous -onservative 
critics. A careful analysis of ths nature 
and extent of cartelization im Sweden’s 
economic structure might have thrown new 
light on the adequacy of the “middle way” 
hypothesis. 

These reservations are not recessarily a 
criticism of the author’s approech, which is 
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not that of-the social scientist. Even a 
homog2neous nation of fewer than 7,000,- 
000 people cannot be mirrored in a single 
book. A keen observer, the author never- 
theless points up a good many significant 
things which social scientists will need to 
take into account in any thoroughgoing 
explanation of the phenomenon of Sweden. 
l James J. ROBBINS 
American University 


SCHECHTMAN, Josera B. Population 
Trarsfers in Asia. Pp. 149. New York: 
Hallsby Press, 1949. $1.50. 


Joseph Schechtman, author of European 
‘Populction Transfers 1939-45, here pur- 
sues his specialty into Asia. He gives a 
lively and well-documented account of 
four cases: the bloody Hindu-Moslem 
cross-nigration arising from the partition 
of Incia; the partial repatriation of Ar- 
menians to Soviet Armenia; the abortive 
transfer of Assyrian Christians from Iraq 
and Turkey to the Syrian Ghab; and the 
precipitate flight of Arabs from Palestine. - 
In all four cases one'is struck by the 
brutaliing effect of religious faith. Ob- 
sessed by supernatural “truths” and tradi- 
tional customs, majorities and minorities 
alike Lave their passions inflamed, murder, 
arson, and rape being the result. In 
preseni-day Asia, for reasons not given, 
the Moslems show a higher degree of 
xenophobia than other communities. 

. The author is not so much interested in 
a soc ological analysis of religious and 
ethnic brutality, however, as he is in mak- 
ing a case for the planned exchange of 
populetions in situations of chronic minor- 
ity corflict. He seems especially anxious to 
show -hat an exchange of Arabs and Jews 
between Palestine and the Arab states 
would be an ideal solution for all con- 
cernec. Yet events apparently got ahead 
of him, since the exchange has taken place 
under stress of war, without being planned. 
His proposal at the end of the book there- 
fore comes as an anticlimax after he has 
described the actual Arab flight and the 
subsecuent refugee problem in Arab coun- 
tries.’ He does not describe the problems 
of Jewish immigration into Palestine from 
Moslem states (the last date mentioned 
being January 18, 1949). 
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If the thesis is that the planned ex- 
change of peoples would have caused less 
bloodshed than the unplanned exchange, 
there can be no quarrel with it. If on the 
other hand, it is that such exchange would 
solve conflicts in Asia, the thesis seems 

_ questionable. ‘The trouble does not lie 
so much in the coexistence of religious 
communities within the same national 
borders as it does in the intensity of religio- 
ethnic identification itself. No group can 
have absolute right on its side and enjoy 
the pleasure of intolerance without paying 
a cost for it.’ A complete reshuffiing of 
people to give each separatist community 
its own national territory would merely 
exacerbate conflict between petty states 
(fittingly described as ‘“Balkanisation”). 
The passions of nationalism would be added 


to those of religion and ethnic identity. ` 


The creation of Pakistan, for instance, set 
the stage for war, one war already having 
been fought (in Kashmir) as a conse- 
quence. The only argument in favor of 
many small states is that they would be so 
petty that none would have much power in 
its own right and they would thus be ruled 
in fact by oné or more powerful states or 
.by a world government; but this would 
not eliminate mutual intolerance. The re- 
shuffiing of peoples seems a palliative that 
allows the basic disease to continue under 
the guise of national sovereignty. 

Quite apart from its main thesis, Schecht- 
‘man’s comparative study. of the four cases 
is valuable. Most readers will be familiar 
with some of the facts; but not with all 
of them. The features common to all four 
cases provide a nécessary insight into the 
contemporary social structure of the Mid- 
dle East. i 

3 Kincstey Davis 

Columbia University - 


BARONTE, GERVÉE. Twilight in India. Pp. 
xix, 382. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1949. $3.75. 

The reader of this volume may soon 
discover. that the “twilight” of the title 
covers contents somewhat shady. It rep- 
resents, in fact, the twilight antecedent to 
the fall of night, and the contents are the 
unseemliest shapes with which it could be 
filled. The volume seems indeed to be a 
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hostile and partisan recital. The Preface 
calls it a book of “beastly rites,” and the 
very Dedication hints at some lack of a 
cordial response to its appearance. This 
reviewer surely cannot commend the vol- 
ume to the general public. The student 
of crudities, superstitions, magic, and 
things orgiastic must himself decide its 
value to himself—there are, undoubtedly, + 
many facts between its covers, but even 
these seem to have been dealt with ir- 
responsibly. 

The author makes “caste” the burden of 
the. book, but only for description of many 
of its forms more than any cogent analysis 
of the theory and history of it. Thirty- 
four pages are devoted to the Brahmans, 
for example. All the castes as such are 
likened to “trade unions”—a distinctly 
false analogy in the case of many castes, 
including Brahmans’ and there is generally 
unscientific and unfair appraisal. Indeed, 
the author’s attitude toward India seems 
morbid—have we here another book with 
emphasis on sex (cf. p. 245)? Or is the 
author among thóse who think that noth- 
ing good can come of India? Have the , 
publishers voiced her sentiments by say- 
ing that “until Hinduism is broken down 
nothing can be accomplished in India”? 
It is a pity that the book, by the author’s 
own intention, gives no hint of any higher 
Hinduism worthy of respect, or of any 
sunny India. There is no just appraisal 
of Indian and Hindu history in itself (cf. 
p. 359). There is woeful lack of balance 
and perspective in the book, a deficiency 
for which what is offered is no valid com- 
pensation. ‘Technical terminology—lin- 
quistic, sociological, religious, including 
numerous transliterations—is carelessly, in- 
accurately, perhaps ignorantly, used (cf. 
pp. 281, 283, 357). There is some dis- 
gusting failure to look with sympathy. and 
understanding on the ceremonial described 
(e.g, pp. 50-56). -Tales are often told 
from hearsay, merely gathered from tradi- 
tion, seldom,-if ever, vouched for (cf. 
pp. 28, 32, 38, 43, 75, 130, 264-282, 317, 
etc.). Is distortion now and then sarcastic 
(pp. 46 f., 60, 69)? 

And in a most important sense, the aver- 
age reader lingers in the dark: he does not 
learn’ until at last that the contents are 
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South Indian. On p. 364 the acthar ac- 
knowledges that the Hinduism drawn upon 
is southern. There is where th= night- 
raven sings and the shapes are sc un- 
sightly—in the authors mind, at least. 
Let every reader know at once that there 
are several Indias, and that the congeries 
we label Hindu is infinitely extensive. In 
any case, this reviewer laments ths Look’s 
appearance and asks his hosts cf Hindu 
friends to disregard, if possible, is issue. 

Joun CLARK ARCHER 

Yale University ; 


_ INTERNATIONAL Lasor Orrice. Zabor 
Problems in Greece. Pp. viii, 381. 
Geneva and Washington, 1949 $2.00. 
The processes of defense, liberation, 

and restoration of peace in Grezce have 
been attended by much confusion, which 
the trade union situation until May 1947 
both reflected and helped to perpetuate. 
Like an abscess, union confusior drained 
insecurity into the political situation and 
received this poison back redoubled in 
strength, As the United Statcs began 
consideration of an aid program it -ecog- 
nized the importance of solving tòis situa- 
tion, and the result of a combired effort 
in May~June 1947 was an agre2ment 
among the Greek trade union leaders whose 
development thereafter may wel ke re- 
garded as the basis of the new, free Greek 
labor movement. 

It was a part of this agreenen{ that 
Greek labor legislation should be reviewed 
and revised, While this legislaton com- 
pares favorably with that of most other 
countries, there were carry-overs tron the 
Metaxas regime, with conflicting decrees 
and laws producing many obscurities. If 
the new Greek democracy were to emerge 
happily, it had to win the conficence and 
support “of the working masses ty afford- 
ing every possible freedom to -he labor 
movement and demonstrating a cesire and 
ability to enforce a modern system of labor 
legislation. While this program kad to be 
carried out in a political environment— 
and a- highly charged one—thete was a 
technical job to be done which, by com- 
mon agreement, was entrusted to the In- 
ternational Labor Office. . 

The ILO’s study is a useful conatrioution 
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to the pelitical and social understanding 
of an important period in Greek history, 
not to say world history, as well as a tech- 
nically competent study. It does much 
in the sector of labor affairs to reduce the 
wild and ammanageable discrepancy in fact 
and treatment of fact which has character- 
ized this phase of Greek history. At the 
same time, as the study itself emphasizes, 
the mission was in Greece a very short 
time, and some inadequacies could there- 
fore be expected. One may well question, 
for an example or -two, whether the study 
has not erred in accepting at face value the 
names of groups alleged to have partici- 
pated in the formation of the National 
Liberation Front—-EAM—and in designat- 
ing them as “parties.” Use of the term . 
“civil wer” to characterize the struggle 
waged fcr the control of Greece after 
1944 would certainly seem to require ex- 
planation Some readers will feel that the 
differences between Attica and Macedonia 
have beer. exaggerated. More serious than 
things of this sort may be considered the 
treatment of the trade union question——a 
crucial bat perhaps the weakest part of 
the study. It is regrettable that the ILO 
was unw-lling to bring its report up to. 
date on this subject—even to the date of, 
the visit of its mission to Greece, as 
though tke success of the May 1947 agree- 
ment, alrzady asserting itself in a number 
of develcpments on which the mission was 
informed were too good to be true. These 
developments are set forth only in a com- 
ment ani report by the Greek Govern- 
ment, which appear as appendices. On the 
other, less involved, subjects of employ- 
ment, orzanization and conditions of em- 
ployment, social insurance and administra- 
tion, the Report provides a systematic and 
most competent survey, by all odds the 
most sol:d study yet made of labor prob- 
lems in Sreece. SMITH SIMPSON 
American Embassy ` 
Mexice City 


Fox, ANNETTE BAKER. Freedom and Wel- 
fare im the Caribbean: A Colonial Di- 
lemma. Pp. x, 272. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1949. . $3.50. 

The tile of this volume is much broader 
than its contents. It does not deal with 
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the whole of the Caribbean, only small 
segments of it. The word “colonial” in 
the subtitle corrects the error only in part, 
for the volume does not include the Dutch 
and French colonies. The Caribbean colo- 
nies that provide the subject matter of 
the book are not formally listed except 
in a footnote on page 3, and nowhere is 
their total population or an analysis of 
their racial composition given. Moreover, 
geographical factors are ignored in all but 
their strategic aspect. The superstructure 
is erected on an almost invisible founda- 
tion. Precise population figures are pre- 
sented for only Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. 
house without much reference to size or 
number of inmates, and deals with a 
present-day problem with little attention 
to its historical background. 

The volume is concerned mainly with 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Jamaica, 
and Trinidad, although occasional allusions 
are made to the Bahamas, British Hon- 
duras, British Guiana (outside the Carrib- 
bean region), and a few other British colo- 
nies. The “colonial dilémma” referred to 
in the subtitle, probably with the view of 
stimulating thought by dramatization, is 
this: freedom and welfare, in the author’s 
opinion, are somewhat contradictory aspi- 
ratons, since freedom.sometimes tends to 
hamper welfare programs and welfare may 
require limitations on both individual 
freedom and the freedom of self-govern- 
ment in colonies. 

The book presents a useful survey of re- 
cent efforts made by the United States and 
Great Britain to raise the level of living 
and expand the autonomy of the Caribbean 
colonies—efforts which have been made in 
part on their own initiative and in part 
as a response to colonial demands. It also 
contains statistics of. net per capita in- 
come of some of the colonies (relegated 
to footnotes in the back of the volume, 
pp. 238-39). It presents, however, no 
precise information on the ownership of 
property or the distribution of income be- 
tween capital and labor. The author states 
that most colonials think they have been 
exploited and are still being exploited, but 
neither ventures a firm conclusion on that 
subject nor offers adequate data on which 


The author describes a poor-- 
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such a conclusion might be based. She 
thinks, however, that the word “imperial- 
ism” should be removed from our vocabu- 
laries, and she includes in footnote 2, ap- 
pended to Chapter VI, a quotation from 
Lord Keynes which suggests that exploita- 
tion is a concomitant of capital accumula- 
tion and is on the whole beneficial, at least 
during the early stages of industrial de- 
velopment. But while hinting that there 
may be some connection between capital- 
ism and colonial poverty, she intimates that 
a new leaf has been turned in the capital- 
istic world, so that “exploitation” need 
not appear in the new dictionaries designed 
for use on chis side of the Iron Curtain. 
The author attempts to relate this tiny 
segment of‘ her dilemma to the whole 
colonial problem of the present and the 
future. She alludes to Point Four in this 
connection, but offers advice on only one 
phase of the “bold néw program,” tech- 
nological aid and direction, which she ap- 
proves. The other phase, the guaranty of 
private foreign investment against all 
hazards except bad judgment or bad man- 
agement as interpreted by the State De- 
partment or the head of some Federal 
corporation or bureau (on the assumption 
that capital thus guaranteed will engage 
only in good works), is not mentioned, 
although the history of foreign investments 
in the Carikbean area should have thrown 
some light cn the beneficence and benevo- 


‘lence of corporate capital operating in the 


backward arzas. The author merely makes 
passing references to the United Fruit 
Company, the sugar corporations, a ship- 
ping monopoly, and the oil companies, and 
adds a few >assages which might lead the 
reader to the conclusion that government 
gifts and public corporations might be a 
better means of conferring freedom and 
welfare upor. the colonial peoples (see the 
index under “Planned development,” “sub- 
sidies,” and “self-government”). 
J. Frep Ripey 
University of Chicago 


Horn, Paur V., and Hupert E. Bice. 
Latin-American Trade and Economics. 
Pp. viii, 6&2. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1949. $8.00. 
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This book contains two major egments. 
Parts 1-4 encompass Latin «.merica’s 
economic. relations with the res cf the 
world, and Part 5 deals with the ° practical 
` aspects” of exporting to and mporting 
from Latin America. The 400 pares of the 
first four parts are thus likely =o be of 
‘more general interest than the 26I pages of 
the fifth part, although the later may 
prove helpful to those training for or en- 
gaging in Latin American trade and in- 
vestment. 

The framework of the book is explicitly 
set forth, which adds to its clarity and 
readability but makes evident at he outset 
its somewhat limited scope. Eves the first 
four parts, which contain virtual_y all the 
economic analysis, are generally restricted 
-to’ the external aspects of Latin American 
economics—foreign trade, foreign invest- 
ment, and foreign economic policy. Popu- 
lation, resources, and factors in economic 
development, although included, eve -reated 
as incidental to trade, investmen:, and 
policy. Very little attention, inddeatal or 
otherwise, is focused upon such matters as 
economic systems, price and inccme levels, 
‘and income distribution. The bok is thus 
a study of Latin American “ecoroncics” in 
only a restricted and partial sease. This 
limitation is surely understandalxe, :n view 
of the divergencies among Latin. American 
domestic economies and the traciticnal ex- 


ternal orientation of Latin Amesica but it 


must nevertheless be noted. 

As an analysis of Latin American ex- 
ternal economic relations, the b-ok should 
prove useful: It contains a vast amount 
of organized inférmation, much df it from 
business sources not readily avziladle. It 
is readable and concise, and al“hough the 
maps, charts, graphs, and tables are con- 
ventional and familiar, they serve a use- 
ful purpose. The economic -naiysis is 
uneven, but some sections are n2w and 
stimulating. The description of such post- 
war problems as inflation and dwindling 
dollar reserves is interesting ænd to the 


point. The “outlook” sections :ncluded in- 


a few chapters, although terse and’ neces- 
sarily tentative, are often pene-rating and 
thought-provoking. Part 4; “Major Fac- 
tors in Latin-American Economic Devel- 
opment,” seems generally th=- -reshest, 
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most original; and broadest-gauged portion 
of the book. ; 

The limitations of the book, apart from 
those involving its restriction in subject 
matter, are also apparent. It is largely a 
summary and compilation of existing ma- 
terial, organized in the usual way, and it - 
does not take full advantage of its 1949 
publication date. Although postwar statis- 
tics are occasionally used, the statistical 
base of the book remains in the late 1930's. 
The analysis also seems to rest on the im- 
plicit assumption that although World War 
II with its aftermath created a number of 
special problems, it did not fundamentally 
alter the domestic economies or world 
economic relations of Latin America. Al- 
though this may prove to be true, it can 
scarcely be merely assumed. 

The usefulness of the book as a refer- 
ence work, or as a point of departure for 
further reading, is also somewhat restricted 
by its casual footnooting practices. Ref- 
erences are often so vague and sweeping 
as to bar access to the source, and such 
secondary sources as almanacs and ency- 
clopedias are frequently cited. Because 
the book is designed to be an introduction 
to Latin American trade and economics, 
it is unfortunate that it thus closes many 
avenues of further investigation. 

C. Appison HICKMAN 

State University of Iowa 
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ROOSEVELT, ANNA ELEANOR. This I Re- 
member. Pp. 387. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1949. $4.50. 

The Roosevelt administration did a great — 
deal for, and to, the people of the United 
States; and now, some five years after the 
death of our most -influential President, 
his wicow adds to the service rendered, 
placing historians much in her debt. She 
has produced her personal account of the 
years between 1921 and 1945. This ac- 
count is so simply told, so direct, un- 
adorned, and sincere, that it adds greatly 
to our insight into the catastrophic se- 
quence of world depression and total war. 
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As Mrs. Roosevelt is careful to point 
out, she aimed to leave to historians the 
task of telling the actual history of the 


period. The obligation which her con- 


science (and apparently her persistent, wise 
secretary) laid upon her was to write the 
more personal story of the goings and 
comings of her husband and herself, be- 
cause it might contribute to a better un- 
derstanding of his life, character, and ob- 
jectives: “There are some things I know 
that I feel sure nobody else can know.” 


Throughout these years she concentrated 


on being of use to Franklin: “I was one 
of those who served his purposes.” In 
fact, this book mostly omits all of their 
relations except those of such usefulness; 
it would appear that the press of events 
deprived them of much of the purely per- 
sonal life together which most families, 
out of public life, may have. 

However, the field of Franklin Roose- 
velt’s activities was so wide, and Eleanor 
Roosevelt’s self-sacrifice, devotion, human 
sympathy, understanding, and energy were 
so enormous, that in serving his purposes 
she developed herself into the world’s 
greatest stateswoman of the period. She 
was useful far beyond her ken. 

On the surface, and at first reading, it 
appears that the plain speaking in this 
book will give satisfaction to foes as well 
as friends; but, as one proceeds further 
into the narrative, utter candor, lack of 
false pride, and serene dignity under parti- 
san calumny arouse even the most reluc- 
tant respect. Moreover, it becomes ob- 
vious that, although she naturally is a per- 
son of generous instincts, she is also a keen 
judge of human nature and of political 
behavior. So, while she carefully includes 
mention of people’s virtues with their 
faults, her pen, upon occasion, does not 
lack a sharp point. It can puncture a 
stuffed shirt neatly and completely, with 
devastating economy of words. Yet, in 
comment on those near and dear to her, 
while she explains and defends, she avoids 
excusing. 

The fascination of this narrative makes 
one wish to read right through, at once. 
But then one wants to go back and reread, 
to get that which. is implicit rather than 
explicit; there seems to be no Jess of the 


. 


- 
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former thar. of the latter. Some space is 
given to incidents of very minor character, 
possibly included solely as likely to enter- 
tain quite crdinary readers; but the vast 
majority of the space is accorded to items 
of some revealing significance. 

Yet the ssrvice of This I Remember is, 
probably, not wholly to historians of the 
past. It may help people who must needs 
live very much in the distressing present, 
for the author has struggled through enor- 
mous difficulties into that- wisdom of self- 
discipline which brings serenity under 
strain. Therefore, it may be that her 
printed page, in these days of the cold 
war, may aford many worried Americans 
a bit of the reassurance and comfort which 
her presence gave in the days of the de- 
pression and World War II to the starkly 
destitute and to the weary soldiery. 

JEANNETTE P. NICHOLS 

Swarthmore, Pa. 


Morey, Raymond. Twenty-seven Mas- 
ters of Folitics. Pp. xii, 276. New 
York: Fuak & Wagnalls Co., 1949. 
$3.50. 

` The author has selected twenty-six men 

and one woman in American public life 

with whom he had in every case but one a 

personal relationship. Therefore, in a 

sense these ttumbnail sketches are Moley’s 

interpretive analyses of more than a score 
of national and international figures on 
the Americar scene between two world 
wars and currently. Several of these men 
were not only on the scene, but they were 
the scene. Many were controversial char- 
acters and some will remain so for a long 
time. Of course, many are still living— 
some, like Mcley himself, retired from the 
active arena of combat and decision; others 
still challenging for the right to occupy 
high position. Names asociated with the 

New Deal naturally fill many of the pages. 
A listing of some of the names gives the 

sweep of the book: Roosevelt, Alfred 

Smith, Willkie, Wallace, Farley, Howe, 

Frankfurter, Dewey, Walker, Flynn, Long, 

Hoover, and Hays. Tom Johnson and 

Charles A. Beard introduce the book. Al- 

though thesé two men are not usually 

thought of as being on the same team with 

Hugh Johnson, James F. Byrnes, and 
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others, Professor Moley includes zhem be- 
cause “these two men were in a very real 
sense political teachers of the living 
present.” 

This book contributes little to the vast 
body of knowledge. It contains Few facts 
not already known. The analysis of each 
person is, for the most part, a -ehash of 
ideas advanced many times by many writ- 


ers. The one exception is tle rather- 


shrewd analysis of Thomas E. Cewey and 
his failure in the 1948 campazn. The 
book's value lies only in that it 3 another 
statement by a man who had some part 
in the public lives of the persons in-:luded. 
This is the stuff from which the aistory of 
a period is written. 
Ray F. Daavey 
New York University 


SocraL Science ResearcH Couro. The 
Pre-Election Polls of 1948. Eulletin 60. 
Pp. xx, 396. New York, 1929. $2.50 
paper; $3.00 cloth, 

The Social Science Research Council has 
for several years taken an acti~e -nterest 
in developments relating to opinion and 
attitude research. 
surprising that the council appoited a 
Committee on Analysis of Ere=lection 
Polls and Forecasts so promptly after the 
1948 Presidential election when th= fiasco 
of the election predictions became =2vident. 
This prompt action “rested upox the judg- 

ment that extended controvers: regarding 
the pre-election polls among laz and pro- 
fessional groups might have excensive and 
unjustified repercussions upon ell types of 
opinion and attitude studies aad perhaps 
upon social science research generally.” 

Financial support was received from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York and 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Dn Decem- 
ber 27, 1948, just eight weeks after the 
election, the committee’s repcrt was re- 
leased. This report of the ct mniittee is 
reprinted as Appendix A in -he volume 
under review. This volume, Buletin 60 
of the council, is the study of the staff of 
the committee. It contains many of the 
reports prepared by the staff for zhe com- 
miitee, including much of the - vicence for 
the statements in the committee -eport. 

More narrowly, this study is. confined 


It was therefore not — 
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almost entirely to the technical aspects of 
public opinion polling. In attempting. to 
account ‘for the discrepancies between the 
forecasts and election results, the staff 
analyzes the errors at the following major 
steps: (.) design of a plan for selecting 
a sample of respondents; (2) design of 
questionnaire and instructions on inter- 
viewing :echnique; (3) actual selection of 
the respondents ih the field; (4) inter- 
viewing the respondents; (5) decision as 
to whick respondents will actually vote; 
(6) decion on what to do about voters 
who sa} they are undecided or will not 
tell how they will vote; (7) processing the 
data, including adjustments and correc- 
tions; (3) interpretation and presentation 
of resulcs. 

Here ihe staff relied mainly on the data 
furnished by the Gallup, Roper, and Cross- 
ley polling organizations and on several 
state ard local polling organizations, In 
its analysis the lack of complete and accu- 
rate vcting statistics again. became evi- 
dent as poltical shifts in the 1948 election 
were ccmpared with 1944. As the com- 
mittee <leveloped its findings, suggestions 
were recorded for specific research pro- 


` grams which would help in reducing: errors 


in pre-election forecasting. 

Some critics feel that the committee and 
its staff let the pollers off too lightly; for 
this report concludes that the pollers 
“tried sincerely to forecast. the election 
within the limitation of their own meth- 
ods.” Charges of fraud- and sell-outs were 
considered groundless. Nor are pre-elec- 
tion ferecasts harmful if people realize 
that opinion polls are weather: vanes sub- 
ject offen to considerable error—that too 
many people had an exaggerated impres- 
sion of the accuracy of polls and did not 
realize that average errors of 4 percentage 
points can produce errors of 8, 12, or more 
percen:age points! The committee feels 
that cnly when pre-election polling - be- 
comes more accurate will it be a serious 
national issue involving basic principles of 
the democratic process. 

The tight time’ schedule under which the 
comm<ttee and staff operated has obviously 
left scme of their analyses and conclusions 
open to criticism. However, the objective 
of the committee in undertaking the study 


—~ 
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should be borne in mind. If the commit- 
tee has succeeded in raising some questions 


and doubts, it has paved the way for more. 


definitive and penetrating studies by stu- 
dents of polling and political behavior in 
the related social sciences. 
BELLE ZELLER 
Brooklyn College 


Gervasi, FRANK. Big Government: The 
Meaning and Purpose of the Hoover 
Commission Report. Pp. xii, 366. New 
York: Whittlesey House, 1949. $4.00, 
Of all the growing body of literature 

concerning the great work of the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government (Hoover Com- 
mission), this book best combines detail 
and readability. It is a magnificent contri- 
bution to the program for public under- 
standing and support of governmental re- 
organization. At the same time, it is firm 
evidence for the general proposition that 
apparently dry materials can be presented 
in vividly readable style and also with 
dignity. 

Mr. Gervasi, newspaper correspondent 
and staff editor of Colliers, obtained a 
leave of absence to write in Washington. 
He acknowledges particular indebtedness 
to the public relations chief of the Hoover 
Commission. 

Based on the Commission’s reports and 
on the related task force reports, Mr. Ger- 
vasi’s book presents an ample summary for 
the layman and a convenient commentary 
for the expert. Quotations from reports 
and also from dissents of commissioners 
are skillfully woven into a reasoned ex- 
position, But the author confines himself 
to the role of a journalist, without serious 
attempt to evaluate differences of opinion. 
An epilogue sketches reorganization devel- 
opments early in the Eighty-first Congress. 
But presentation of the administrative is- 
sues involved in reorganization is the meat 
of the volume. One who is interested in 
the background of interrelationships within 
the Commission, or in long-range institu- 
tional analysis of its recommendations, 
should consult the symposium in the Oc- 
tober 1949 issue of the American Political 
Science Review. ` 

The book is written with sympathy for 
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reorganization and with enthusiasm for the 
Hoover Commission. “Whether all of its 
recommendations are carried out or not,” 
says the euthor in his Preface, “it stands 
as a monument to Mr. Hoover’s capacities 
as a former President and citizen. It can 
be said w.thout hesitation that what Mr. 
Hoover feiled to achieve as President-— 
and he tried to reorganize government sev- 
eral times during his administration—he 
has certairly attained now.” 

For tke citizen, Mr. Gervasi’s book is 
far more intelligible and readable than the 
documents produced by the Hoover Com- 
mission, ard it is more comprehensive than 
the other summaries now available. Cer- 
tainly at the present writing the layman 
will find Mr. Gervasi’s volume the most 
rewarding portrayal of its topic. 

FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE 

University of Maryland 


RIEGEL, Rcpert E. Young America 1830- 
1840. Fp. xii, 436. Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1949. $5.00. 


“Religion was not vague and remote, 
but of immediate and vital importance, 
for men felt that God watched them every 
second with a searching eye, rewarding 
and punishing, advising and interfering” 
(p. 17). 

“The Yankee farmer and the Southern 
planter bota traced their heritage to the 
tight little isle [England], but no one con- 
fused the two” (p. 23). 

“Negro slaves were often better treated 
{than Irishmen], since they represented 
an investment, while a dead Irishman 
could be replaced by a live one at no cost 
to the employer” (p. 28). 

“Broadway, like other streets, consti- 
tuted a real adventure for the pedestrian. 
He tripped over the rough sidewalks and 
stumbled over the bad pavement. He 
waded throvgh filth. He was solicited by 
prostitutes and by runners for gambling 
halls and brothels. He might be attacked 
by gangs of rowdies and could not expect 
aid from the police...” (p. 36). 

“Apparently the average girl [in New 
York] had “er first illicit sex experience 
at the age of eleven or twelve, and the 
path to prostitution was simple, if not al- 
ways rosy” “p. 37). 


N 
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“Nothing was more typically American 
than the hegira of farmers looking for 
new, cheap, fertile land... . A nafion was 
on the march” (p. 52). 

“Part of the corn was changed -n iorm 
so that it could be poured down Amezican 
throats with explosive effects” (p 91). 

“Even such exotic foreign procucis as 
oranges, lemons, and pineapples cculd now 
and then be seen” (p. 91). 

“Concentrations of wealth were as yet 
only isolated rocks projecting from a sea 
of small enterprise” (p. 115). 

“The chewing [of tobacco] would have 
been more endurable if the men Lad been 
even moderately considerate in d:spensing 
with their surplus saliva and tobacco juice. 
They sprayed it over bars, res.auzants, 
_ Stores, hotels, streets, railway carriages, 
canal boats, legislative halls, parxors, and 
churches” (p. 200). 

“No young miss... forgot -haz her 
main business was the acquisition of a 
husband. By accepted fiction mar was 
the pursuer, but in fact womar ucilized 
every feminine wile to encourag: pursuit 
and to expedite capture” (p. 212 . 

“One American doctor asserted that the 
boy to go into médicine was the scn too 
weak or too lazy for farm or shop, too 
stupid for the bar, and too immoral for 
the pulpit” (p. 303). 

The foregoing excerpts should izform the 
reader of the general tone anc literary 
style of the book. The author has success- 
fully portrayed the life of the. common 
-man during the third decade of the nine- 
teenth century by presenting the living 
conditions in the city and in the country, 
the manners and mode of dress. tke reli- 
gious habits, customs, and morels of the 
people, and the educational anc business 
opportunities of-the day. America was 
really on the march——buoyant hopeful, 
and aggressive. 

The common man is so imporfant in the 
eyes of the author that the greet political 


leaders of the day are hardly peemitted to 


creep into the study through the ack door. 
Daniel Webster and John C. C_lhcun are 
` not even mentioned in the index. Henry 
Clay is cited on one page in the index but 
he is mentioned. twice in the kook. Ste- 
phen A. Douglas and Thomas Hart Benton 
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are each cited once. J. G. Birney and 
Martin Van Buren appear twice in the in- 


.dex, while William Lloyd Garrison and 


John Quincy Adams are listed six and nine ` 
times respectively. The important state 
of South Carolina is not even listed in the 
index, but Pennsylvania and New York 
are so honored. One of the most contro- 
versial questions of the time, that of the 
protective tariff, is mentioned on but one 
page. Opposite the word “South” in the 
index no page reference is given, but these 
words may be read: “see subjects such as 
farming, Negroes, etc.”; but New England 
is given great prominence. 

The book is divided into four parts. 
Part I, “Americans,” is divided into five 
chapters: “A Changing World,” “The Peo- 
ple,” “Eastern Cities,” “The West,” and 
“Beyond the Frontier.” Part II, “At 
Work,” contains: “The Farm,” “The Plan- 
tation,” “Business,” “The Wage- Earner,” 
“Stagecoach and Steamboat,” and “Canal 
Barge and Railroad Car.” Part III, “At - 
Home,” includes: “Homes and Hotels,” 
“Women,” “Schools,” “Churches,” ‘Re-: 
formers,” “Doctors,” and “Scientists.” 
Part IV, “At Play,” is covered under the 
topics: “Sports,” “The Arts,” and “Liter- 
ature.” The book also contains an index, 
which is not too satisfactory, and a crit- 
ical bibliography in which some excellent 
studies are not included. 

The Indian question was of paramount 
importance during the 1830’s in the Caro- 
linas, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and New 
York, and in the great Northwest; yet the 
author has devoted only nine pages to this 
interesting controversial issue, plus four 
pages to the fur trade. Surely the Indians 
were common people, and hundreds of 
“common” white Americans demanded 
and secured their precious Jand. Contrac- 
tors reaped rich financial rewards in mov- 
ing them beyond the Mississippi, and re- 
ceived the protection of the United States 
soldiers while transporting them to their 
new homes. 

Grorce D. Harmon 

Lehigh University 


PALMER, ROBERT R., BELL I. Witey,; and 
Wurm R. Keast. The U. S. Army 
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in World War II, Vol. Il: The. Pro- 


curement and Training of Ground Com- ` 


bat Troops. Pp. xi, 696. Washington: 

Historical Division, Department of the 

Army, 1948. $4.50. 

Palmer, Wiley, and Keast, Army histo- 
rians, gathered their facts while history 
was being made. Their volume is the sec- 
ond to appear in the series “The U. S. 
Army in World War II” and the subseries 
“The Army Ground Forces.” Not only 
does the book deal with the most numer- 
ous, most crucial, and yet most unheralded 
of soldiers—the men who battled it out on 
the ground—but it also focuses on an as- 
pect of the military machine which is of 
major importance from the standpoint of 
both military success and dependence on 
the larger society. Taking individuals 
from a civilian society and making soldiers 
of them is a complex task. It has been 
institutionalized in our democratic society, 
but the precise manner in which the gen- 
eral principles of the “draft,” the selection 
of officers, and the schooling of personnel 
are carried out is a matter of rational plan- 
ning in extreme detail done on a gigantic 
scale. The speed with which the task 
must be carried out, together with the fact 
that it must start almost de novo with 
each war, means that mistakes are bound 
to be made; and the huge size of the oper- 
ation means that the mistakes will be stag- 
geringly costly in both human and mone- 
tary terms. Somehow, almost beyond 
comprehension, the task does get done, and 
an account of how it was done is a major 
contribuiton to military science and the 
understanding of bureaucracy. 

The first two sections of the book, em- 
bracing seven chapters, deal with the prob- 
lem of quality in the procurement of en- 
listed and officer personnel. In this mat- 
ter the Ground Forces were faced with a 
major handicap. In a war in which com- 
plicated weapons and mobile tactics re- 
quired the greatest ability, the other ele- 
ments of the military machine—the Navy, 
the Air Forces, and the Marine Corps— 
received on the average the ablest men, 
as shown by various tests and indexes. 
Through various kinds of preferences 
given to these other elements, the unpopu- 
lar but essential Ground Forces were left 
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with such a high proportion of men in the 
mentally and physically inferior grades 
that trairing became extremely difficult, 
leaders were scarce and hard to develop, 
and morale suffered. The Ground Forces 
command believed in the principle that the 
ablest personnel should be those engaged 
in combat, and that pay should be propor- 
tional to danger. Actually, some of the 
military branches having a preferred status 
used: top-zrade men in routine and non- 
combat tasks, and had higher pay scales 
for less dangerous duties than the Ground 
Forces had for more dangerous duties. 
This assessment: of the problem of quality 
may be partly a rationalization for the 
Ground Forces, but on-the other hand, the 
objective evidence asembled by the authors 
is quite convincing. 

Other sections of the volume deal with 
the provision of replacements, the opera- 
tion of service schools, the training of offi- 
cer candidates, infantry divisions, and 
other kinds of units, and with redeploy- 
ment training. In each case the major 
problems are singled out and analyzed in 
lucid fashion, the possible alternatives as- 
sessed, ths successes and failures frankly 
noted. The research is based on the cur- 
rent doctments and interviews in AGF 
headquart2rs and on observations and in- 
terviews in the field. Good use is made of 
statistical data. All told, the lucidity, the 
detachment, and the skill of the work make 
it a major scientific contribution to our 
understanding of the Army. If all the 
volumes in the series are written with equal 
competence, the basis will be laid for even 
greater military efficiency if and when we 
have to fight another war. 

Kincstey Davis 

Columbia University 


Garraty, JOHN ARTHUR. Silas Wright. 
Pp. 426. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. $5.00. 


Few pclitical leaders in American his- 
tory made more impression on their con- 
temporaries and less impression on subse- 
quent historians than Silas Wright of New 
York. Born in Massachusetts in 1795, 
educated in Vermont, young Wright fol- 
lowed the course of migration westward to 
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New York. Here he studied Iw and 
showed an aptitude for politics, gzining a 
place in the Democratic-Republicar organ- 
ization headed by Martin Van Buren and 
working his way up to a position of promi- 
nence in the Albany regency. From the 
start, Wright displayed not only unusual 
political sagacity but also a great -apacity 
to master complicated substantiv- prob- 
lems. 

Elected to the United States Senate in 
1833, Wright provided cool and unruffled 
legislative direction for the programs of 
Jackson and Van Buren. He was krown 
as the “Cato of the Senate,” and troc the 
floors of the Capitol on a plane of snques- 
tioned equality with Webster, Cley, Cal- 
houn, and Benton. Under great pressure, 
he left the Senate in 1844 to become Gov- 
ernor of New York. In the meancime he 
had turned down more offices then most 
men aspire to, rejecting nominafons as 
Vice President, as Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court, and as Secretary-of the 
Treasury. When he died in 1847, tne anti- 
slavery forces of the Nation mourec the 
man to whom they had begun to lock as 
their leader. 

The two biographies of Wrig=t pub- 
_ lished within a few years of his decth were 
ponderous, denatured, and dull. A modern 
critical biography has long been needed, 
and John A. Garraty’s new book thus fills 
an important gap. Wright left nc papers 
of his own, but nearly every lage con- 


temporary collection of the papers pf a 


prominent Democrat has many Wright 
letters. Professor Garraty has cone an 
industrious and faithful job in locating 
Wright material in libraries and private 
collections through the eastern stafs. The 
result is a well-documented, care ul, and 
able reconstruction of the life. sf Silas 
Wright. 

Professor Garraty records clealy and 
cogently the main facts in a distirgu:shed 
public career. He is more cautiows in the 
analysis of a complex character; for Silas 
Wright, with all his own obvious compe- 
tence, had large and puzzling stmaks of 
self-doubt and uncertainty. “Our friends, 
in all parts of the Union,” he wrce char- 
acteristically near the end of his Lfe, “are 
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permitting themselves to assign to me an 


`- importance in future events, which I feel 


that I am not competent to sustain... . 
I cannot work myself up to, the belief that, 
if I conticue on, I am not at some point, 
to disappoint the best friends in the world 
and ruin cr endanger the great cause; and 
hence the idea that events may throw me 
out ...is not repugnant to me.” The 
roots of Wright’s lack of self-trust are 
hidden to -he historian; but its results were 
clear in the pattern of his own life, both 
in his unhappiness in responsible executive 
positions and in his interludes of heavy 
drinking. If Professor Garraty had traced 
this pattern out in more detail, he might 
have achieved a more vivid characteriza- 
tion of Siks Wright. But in any case, his 
Silas Wright supplies an admirable ac- 
count of the man’s life and of his impact 
on his tire. 
ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 
Harvarc University 


GREEN, CONSTANCE McL. History of 
Naugaicck, Connecticut. Pp. vii, 283. 
New Eaven: Yale University Press, 
1948. 54.00. 

For those of us who have only hazy no- 
tions concerning the development of man- 
ufacturing in the United States, Constance 
Green’s Eistory of Naugatuck, Connecti- 
cut will be a stimulating experience. When 
we are tempted to speak glibly cf the in- 
fluence of corporations, the free enterprise 
system, o: the industrial revolution, the 
life history of a single Connecticut town 
may make us pause; for in Naugatuck’s 
history the complexity of these concepts is 
clearly demonstrated. Naugatuck was a 
part of tke industrial revolution, her resi- 
dents have watched the changes that have 
taken place in the capitalistic system, and 
corporate industry has left a deep imprint 
on Nauga:uck society. 

The grcwth of this New England town 
from a village-centered farming commu- 
nity to a manufacturing city was produc- 
tive of many internal conflicts, and the 
way in waich they were resolved has un- 
doubtedly shaped Naugatuck’s present so- 
cial and xconomic life and greatly influ- 
enced her future. When it became ap- 
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parent, in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, that Naugatuck was destined to 
be a manufacturing center, the town grad- 
ually added those services and inducements 
that attract industries—tax relief, fire and 
police protection, health supervision, an 
adequate water supply, and better schools, 
The impact of World War IT upon Nauga- 
tuck’s economy also resulted in many 
changes. Community co-operation and a 
willingness to make adjustments enabled 
Naugatuck to emerge from the war years 
stronger and more united than before. 

Naugatuck is known as the earliest rub- 
ber town in America and was the home of 
the Goodyear Metallic Rubber Shoe Com- 
pany, a forerunner to the United States 
Rubber Company. The author, however, 
does not overlook the dozens of other man- 
ufacturing concerns that have contributed 
to the city’s history. The wealth of his- 
torical detail and the painstaking descrip- 
tions may sometimes weary us, but they 
also add depth and warmth to the anal- 
ysis. Gradually we begin to take pride in 
Naugatuck’s growth, in her war contribu- 
tions, and even in the fact that such nót- 
ables as Adrian.of Hollywood and “Spec” 
Shea of the New York Yankees are her 
sons. 

WALTER C. McKain, Jr. 
University of Connecticut 


FRANK, JEROME. Courts on Trial. Pp. 
_xii, 441. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1949, $5.00. 


This is another of Judge Frank’s fine 
and provocative books. Its keynote is 
near the end, where he says: “I am unwill- 
ing to believe that our judging must de- 
part so far from mature notions of the 
ethical. Mercy, charity, compasionateness, 


respect for the unique attributes of the * 


men and women who come before our trial 
` courts—these would seem to be needed 
components of a civilized judicial process.” 

The book is focused on the idea that 
the fact-finding process in the trial courts 
is the weak point in the judicial system: 
witnesses are accurate or inaccurate, truth- 
ful or lying, and what is finally established 


by oral testimony is based on guess and ` 


intuition. With this in’ mind, the author 


a reformer. 
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wrestles with the problems of legal edu- 
cation, the training of trial judges, the 
simplification of legal rules, the concept 
of a tricl as a process to overcome the 
weakness of finding the true facts, the 
need to accept the trial courts as the key 
to the legal system, and such “legal magic” 
as that the law is scientific and that our 
government is one.of laws and not of men. 

Judge Frank offers suggestions on all 
these maiters with a constant vigor of ex- 
pression that leaves the impression that 
they all seem to be of equal importance, 
but are not. Legal education, for example, 
is of first importance, but it is doubtful 
that the same can be said of whether 
judges wz2ar robes or not. But he makes 
his point that there is room and need for 
a blend of the classic view of clear legal 
tules, strictly and predictably applicable, 
and the fluidity implicit in the notion that 
every case is unique and every litigant 
worthy of equitable treatment. 

The author makes his analysis and súg- 
gestions with essential modesty, but with 
the unfortunate announcement that he is 
The reader will not find the 
sort of iconoclastic dogma that is now 
asociated with the idea of reform, and this 
shows in the Judge’s treatment of the jury 
system. He would like to abolish it, but 
accepts it because it is a part of us, and 
seeks only to improve it. This is a wise 
aproach, for institutions like the jury sys- 
tem are not abolished. They wither away 
when a better use appears, and the jury 
may be by-passed when the public is satis- 
fied that the men on the bench can be 
trusted to reach fairer and more adequate 
solutions to litigation. This seems to be 
happening in England. 

Few judges are articulate, for all the 
opinions they write. Judge Frank is not 
only articulate but concerned, and he dig- 
nifies himself in showing how the profes- 
sion can dignify itself by improving its 
means of inquiry. This should never be 
called reform: it is a worthy exercise in 
discovery and maturity, and a contribution 
to honest legal thinking. 

Curtis Box 

Court of Common Pleas 

Philadelphia, Pa. f 
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Keeney, Barnasy C. . Judgment by Peers. 
Pp. 191. Cambridge, Mass.: Hervard 
University Press, 1949. $2.50. 

In the short space of 110 pages Frofes- 
sor Keeney has made an exhaustive study 
of one of the most important and contro- 
versial concepts in English legal and con- 
stitutional history during the medieval pe- 
riod, and one that: through misconception 
has come to have real significance for mod- 
ern law. In order to place his argument 
in the proper setting, Professor Keerey be- 
gins with an introductory chapter or judg- 
ment by peers in continental Europ:. He 
proves that “judgment by peers [ie., by 
equals or covassals] was a normal part of 
the law of any feudal society, but that 
there were great differences in its aapkca- 
_ tion from fief to fief” and points oct that 
the “practice was feudal [in origir] and 
existed only where feudalism did.” 

The practice was imported into England 
after the Norman Conquest, and tirough 
feudal Jaw it came to have considercble 
significance for later times. It is vith 
judgment by peers in England that Fro- 


fessor Keeney is primarily concernec. Be- 


fore Magna Charta it was taken for 
granted and pushed into the backsroand 
by the peculiar structure of the Anglo- 
Norman and Angevin judicial system. As 


a principle, it certainly cannot be foand’ 


behind every medieval English court. It 
is only with the reign of John that it 
emerges as a controversial issue ani finds 
its, place in-Magna Charta as Clatse 39. 
Perhaps the most useful method o? sum- 
- marizing Professor Keeney’s argument at 
this point is to quote McKechnie’s literal 
translation of the clause and then te place 


beneath it a free translation embodying* 


Professor Keeney’s points. 
Kechnie: 

“No freeman shall be taken or [aad] 
imprisoned or disseised or exiled or in any 
way destroyed, nor will we go upen him 
nor send upon him, except by the lawful 
judgment of his peers’or [and] >y the 
law of the land.” (Magna Charta, 2d 
edition, p. 375.) 

And here is the free and interpretaive 
translation: 

“No free man, regardless of rank, shall 


Here 3 Mc- 
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be taken and/or imprisoned or disseised 
or exiled or outlawed or in any way de- 
stroyed, no: will the king go upon him 


' nor send upon him by force of arms ex- 


cept, in cases between king and subject, 
by the just and honest judgment of his 


` peers and/ct, in other cases, by the law 


and custom of the land.” 

The rest of Professor Keeney’s book is 
really a commentary on the historical de- 
velopment cf the principle set forth in this 
clause. Afer the mid-thirteenth-century 
Parliament became the tribunal that judged 
most cases calling for judgment by peers, 
and when Parliament was not in session, 
such cases came before various smaller 
groups in which magnates were included, 
such as commissions, court of the steward, 
or court of chivalry. Eventually the de- 
velopment of the peerage- tended to re- 
strict judgment by peers to earls and 
barons who were peers, but already by the 
fourteenth zentury the idea that trial by 
jury was a trial by peers for all but earls 
and barons had apparently taken hold. 
The modern misconception of equating 
judgment ky peers with due process and 
trial by juzy had begun, and the conse- 
quences for law and the constitution were 
to be far-reaching. 

Professor Keeney’s 67 pages of notes 
bear eloquent testimony to his meticulous 
scholarship and downright erudition. He 
has made a significant contribution to Eng- 
lish history If any criticism can be made 
of this boos, it is that the style is heavy 
and demaniing—a fault that stems from 
undue disti lation of the subject. A more 
leisurely pace would have led to a broader 
and less technical treatment that would 
have more meaning for the nonspecialist. 

G. P. CUTTINO 

Bryn Mewr College 

Swarthmore College 


WENDELL, MITCHELL. Relations Between 
the Fede-al and State Courts. Pp. 298. 
New York: Columbia Vinversity Press, 
1949. $4.00: 

There is a good deal of information 
about Federal jurisdiction in this book, 
and more particularly about jurisdiction 
in cases of diversity of citizenship. This 
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topic is preceded by some 70 pages on the 
nature of our dual system of courts; on 
the establishment of judicial supremacy 
over state courts in the Federal Supreme 
Court, so far as Federal questions are con- 
cerned; and on the civil jurisdiction of 
lower Federal courts in cases involving 
Federal questions. But the heart of the 
book is a study of the rule in Swift v. 
Tyson—that in diversity cases in the com- 
mercial field.the Federal courts will make 
their own readings of common law—and 
of the application and extension of that 
rule until it was reversed a century later 
in Erie Rr. v. Tompkins. The latter case, 
and the problems left in its wake, are also 
treated at length. Concurrent jurisdiction 
gets briefer notice, with the suggestion that 
its scope should not be extended except for 
the most cogent reasons. Finally, the au- 
thor belabors the questions (1) whether a 
dual court system is a good thing (he con- 
cludes it is), and (2) whether “diversity” 
jurisdiction should be retained in the Fed- 
eral courts (he thinks it should be, but 
limited to cases where a Federal judge 
will find the likelihood of prejudice in a 
state court trial). 

The author’s only apparent thesis, stated 
in his Preface, is that a political scientist 
should be able to add something to “the 
researches of the legal profession [which] 
seldom treat judicial federalism in such a 
way as to bring out its governmental sig- 
nificance.” But his book leaves this thesis 
unproved. He uses historical materials 
without a historical sense, as when he ex- 
presses bewilderment (p. 50) that the 
lower Federal courts should have had di- 
versity jurisdiction from the beginning, 
but, penal cases apart, jurisdiction based 
on Federal questions only since 1875. He 
gravely argues the question whether diver- 
sity jurisdiction should be retained, as 
though it were purely a question of admin- 
istration. And he has a way of creeping 
up on an obvious point, like an actor who 
must cross the stage pretending not to see 
what everyone in the audience can see, 
until he gets his cue. I felt like shouting 
a welcome when I came on such a succinct 
sentence as this one (p. 223): “The only 
sure way to find out what a state court 
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will do with a particular case is to let the 
state court decide it.” 
Harvey C. MANSFIELD 
Ohio S:ate University 


STUART, GRAHAM H. The Department of 
State: A History of Its Organization, 
Procedure, and Personnel. Pp. xii, 571. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1949. $7.50. 


For thirty-five years the definitive his- 
tory of the Department of State has been 
the lively but badly outdated work of Gail- 
lard Hunt. It is not superseded by the 
present careful study by Professor Stuart 
of Stanford University. Mr. Hunt served 
in the Department for over two decades. 
Professor Stuart’s official connection with 
the Department has been a brief one, ex- 
cept in an advisory capacity, but he has 
worked c.osely with departmental officials 
and has had access to important documents 
in the Department’s files. 

In less than 500 pages Professor Stuart 
traces the history of the Department of 
State from 1781 to 1948. In 1781 the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs had a secre- 


-tary and two clerks; in 1948 the organiza- 


tion numbered some 6,000 persons, not in- 
cluding the Foreign Service. The author 
refers to no fewer than eleven reorganiza- 
tions of the Department since 1817. He 
also sketches the career of each Secretary 
of State and summarizes the diplomatic 
history of the United States. One-half of 
the book is devoted to the period since the 
First Wozld War, and nearly one-fifth of 
the text deals with the secretaryship of 
Cordell Hull. Almost every page has an 
interesting sidelight on the work of the 
Department, or on the personality of some 
Secretary of State or some other member 
of the Department. The contributions of 
each Secretary are carefully and fairly 
evaluated. John Quincy Adams emerges 
as “the Department’s greatest Secretary” 
—a judgment with which Samuel Flagg 
Bemis, Daxter Perkins, and other present- 
day experts are in hearty agreement. 
Until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the Department of State had to per- 
form many functions which had little to do 
with the conduct of foreign affairs. Adams, 
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for example, spent much valuable tme pre- 
paring instructions-for the taking of the 
census in 1820 and making “a complete 
report on weights and measures” Ip. 58). 
In 1840, without the aid of typewri_ers and 
carbon. paper, the “diplomatic correspond- 
ence with all the nations of the wcrld was 


carried on by three clerks assisted by two - 


copying clerks” (p. 104). Until the Span- 
ish-American War “the President and the 
Secretary of State, with the assistance of a 
` few experts and the necesary clerical per- 
sonnel, could deal with the probems of 
foreign policy which faced the nat:on™ (p. 
194), 

Professor Stuart gives due crediz to 
scores of officials of the Department of 
State. who deserve to be rescued frcm -heir 
present anonymity. Among those who 
served most ably for much longer periods 
than any Secretary of State were William 
S. Derrick, William Hunter, Jr., Robert 
S. Chew, Richard C. Tanis, Sicmey Y. 
Smith, Herbert C. Hengstler, H-nre L. 
Thomas, Wilbur J. Carr, William “cNeir, 
Richard Flournoy, Margaret M. Henna, 
and Ruth B. Shipley. But chief sf them 
all was semper paratus Alvey A. Adee, 
whose “record of achievement .. . has 
never been equaled in the annals of the 
Department” (p. 160). 

Even this excellent study conteins nu- 
merous questionable interpretations, and 
confusing or misleading statements After 
the researches of Dexter Perkins, the-e is 
little excuse for a reference to “the almost 
fanatical support of the Monroe Docz:rine 


_ by American public opinion” (p. 112) as - 


early as 1850. If the British were “eager 
to get rid of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance” 
(p. 265) in 1921, their eagerness was 
prompted largely by outside pressure, not- 
ably from Canada and the United States. 
Why should the Webster-Ashburtor Treaty 
of 1842 be disguised as the Treaty of 
Washington (pp. 93-94)? The Foot- 
Takahira Agreement of 1908 (Stuart con- 
fuses Viscount Takahashi with Baron Tak- 
ahira) may have extended the open-door 
policy, but it is doubtful that it srength- 
ened that policy, as Professor Stu=rt inti- 
mates (p. 209). Was the “sole advantage” 
of the recognition of the Soviet Uniona by 
the United States “to strengthen the Far 
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Eastern position of the United States as 
regards Japan, and that only temporarily” 
(p. 325)? Were New Dealers, as a-group, 
opposed to Secretary Hull’s trade agree- 
ments program (p. 318)? The book is re- 
markably free of factual errors, although 
wrong dates are given for the beginnings 
of neutrality legislation in 1935 (p. 334) 
and, surprisingly enough, for Marshall’s 
famous Harvard speech of June 5, 1947 
(p. 456). : ; 

On the whole, Professor Stuart’s treat- 
ment of the Department of State and of 
those whe have carried on the Depart- 
ment’s work is highly sympathetic, as well 
as informative. He may be criticized in 
some quarters as an apologist for the De- 
partment. Actually, while his is an “in- 
side job,” and while he believes in giving 
credit where credit is due—or overdue— 
he does not hesitate to criticize policies or 
personnel. He is wholly justified in point- 
ing out tkat often the State Department 
has been blamed for policies which were 
determined elsewhere. “A successful 
American foreign policy,” he maintains, 
“can hardiy be expected when the Presi- 
dent accepts the questionable advice of self- 
seeking politicians instead of the objective — 
counsel of experienced and disinterested 
experts of the Departrnent of State” (p. 
464). Who shall say that this reminder 
is not a timely one? 

Norman D. PALMER 

University of Pennsylvania. 


MacCorxte, Stuart A., and Dick SMITH. 
Texas Government. Pp. viii, 587. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1949. $3.75. y. 
Professors MacCorkle and Smith have 

made a contribution to the literature on 

state and local government which will find 
its place on the reading lists of all students 
who seek more concrete knowledge of the 
governmental organization and .functions 
of a particular state than can justifiably 
be included in a more general text on state 
and local government. One of the most 
interesting of the seventeen chapters in 

Texas Government is the first, which deals 

with “The Constitution of Texas.” 

When Texas was admitted to the Union 
in 1845, the dominant elements in. the 
states population were those “Anglo- 
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American settlers” who came primarily 
from the southern part of the United 
States. The first constitution of the state 
of Texas, therefore, reflected the experi- 
ence and thinking of this group and showed 
little of “the Spanish and Mexican influ- 
ence.” 

According to the authors, the first Texas 
constitution was the state’s best constitu- 
tion. It conformed far more closely to 
currently accepted sound principles of con- 
stitution-drafting than the present consti- 
tution. The strong executive and the short 


ballot were prominent features of the first , 


constiution, while the present document 
‘parcels out administrative authority to a 
number of elective officials and empowers 
the legislature to provide for others, which 
it has done with little self-restraint. 

In devising a text for use in Texas col- 
leges and universities, the authors have fol- 
lowed conventional textbook patterns in 
the treatment of constitution, parties and 
suffrage, and structure. It is not quite 
clear why public education; public wel- 
fare, benefits, and eleemosynary institu- 
tions; and labor legislation and adminis- 
tration, are each given special treatment 
in separate chapters, while other important 
administrative’ functions such as highway 
administration, health administration, and 
governmental regulation of business re- 
. ceive somewhat incidental and cursory 
treatment, along with a number of other ad- 
ministrative functions, in a single chapter. 

It is regrettable that this book, like so 
many others of its type, devotes so little 
space to local government and intergovern- 
mental relations. Five lines, however well 
chosen, are hardly enough to supply the 
desired information concerning assessment 
and collection of taxes (p. 333). The 
same criticism may be offered regarding 
sketchy treatment of other, county offices 
and functions. 

Despite the paucity of information con- 
cerning certain important aspects of Texas 
state and local. government, the authors 
supply the student with a valuable descrip- 
tion of Texas government which cannot 
be easily fashioned from other sources, 
By and large, they have done this in a 
style thoroughly readable, plain and un- 
adorned. In fact, simplicity of style, so 
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characteristic of the book, may leave the 
more critically minded students without 
sufficient challenge. This reviewer has 
closed the pages of the MacCorkle and 
Smith book with the feeling that he knows 
more about Texas government than he 
did before he read the volume. 
J. C. Paris 
University of Pennsylvania 


Commancer, Henry S., and others. Years 
of the Modern. Pp. xiv, 354. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1949. 
$3.50. 

Years of the Modern, the title from 
Whitman, is an American appraisal; it is 
likewise a call to faith. Too many Amer- 
icans have lost their understanding. of 
American values and are mentally bogged 
down in a morass of cynical materialism, 
or else are drugged by the dregs of a once 
buoyant optimism into a heedlessness of 
present concerns. Twelve scholars and 
publicists discuss various most significant 
phases of modern life and give their opin- 
ions of the present condition and the des- 
tiny of the Republic upon which rest so 
many “unprecedented responsibilities.” 

The American is essentially a democratic 
and equalitarian man who, though not am- 
bitious for power, has achieved power. 
This American has a combination of char- 
acteristics not’ unlike those of some other 
people, but these elements are in such all- 
inclusive juxtaposition as to give them pe- 
culiar potency. Will these characteristics 
fit them for their most responsible and 
soul-proving task? On the one hand, their 
peculiar method—-freedom—has been re- 
vitalized by the appearance of fresh forces 
in politics, such as labor, farm groups, 
women, young liberals, and scientists. On 
the other hand, corporations, through con- 
trol of patents, have established a new 
imperium, and much of the freedom of 
adventure is gone. Is the genius of the in- 
novator being stifled? 

There are, however, signs that the wek 
lying population in our society is reaching 
new awareness, and one who calls himself 
a'skeptic has faith that in its members is 
an immense creative ability which will per- 
form more wonders than ‘elites ever have 
performed. Likewise, in this society in 
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which there are so many signs cf lack of 
_ independence of the individual, here is a 
saving remnant of those who irsis{ upon 
living autonomous lives, and b-cause of 
their joy in life, they provide a saving dy- 
namic in a population which might other- 
wise become static. 

Those who worry about the drring up of 
our business initiative, the loss Œ the will 
to invest money, the increasing on:rol of 
economic life by government, nay take 
comfort in the fact that among cnterprise, 
labor, and government there is a sezies of 
checks and balances which are In reality 
ensuring a tolerably full use œ the re- 
sources of our economy with a hzh degree 
of..concern for the welfare of society. 

With these ideas in mind, it beaooves 
the American people to gird themselves 
with all the equipment which thair educa- 
tional system and their scientific advances 
have made possible to wage a nesv crusade 
to launch new campaigns in th= war of 
ideas to secure the advance and --ealization 
of anew concept of freedom. “he world 
is waiting for it. The Americans heve the 
strength ‘to’ wage this campaign if only 
they have the faith.to undertazxe it and 
push it. This book is an inspiring call to 
such faith. 

Roy F. 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Dewey, Jonn, and ARTHUR F. BENTLEY. 
Knowing and the Known. Pp xiii, 334. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1949. $4.90. . 
The theory of knowledge (epis=emology) 

has, in Western thought at lea t, been a 

major preoccupation of philoscdhers. It 

has usually been conceived as th= study of 

a particular (cognitive) relation Letween 

minds and objects. The standpcint of the 

„study has often béen egocentric tue phi- 

losopher has asked himself how nis knowl- 

edge came into existence, how Zar it can 
` reach, and how trustworthy it is 

It was -natural that the post-Da-winian 
movement toward an objective dekavioral 
psychology would suggest a re srientation 
of epistemology. This recrientticn, ‘pre- 
pared by such pragmatists as Peizce, James, 
and Mead, has received a mapr formu- 
lation in John Dewey’s Logic: Tae Theory 
of Inquiry. Knowing becomes zot a rela- 
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tion bet-veen a mind and a world, but an 
activity (a transaction) in. which living 
beings and the rest of nature jointly par- 
ticipate. The theory of knowledge, from 
this poirt of view, is simply an inqury into 
inquiry, to be carried out by the same sci- 
entific method which has been effective in 
other inquiries. Epistemology, rather than ` 
being tke foundation of all inquiry, *be- 
comes simply one aspect of the science of 
behavior. - 

The present book is a further working 
of this vein, focused primarily upon the 
development of a terminology to talk 
about kaowing. A large part of the anal- 
ysis is cviticism of the existing terminology 
used by Carnap, Quine, Russell, Cohen, 
Nagel, Ducasse, Morris, Tarski, Kaufmann, 
Lewis, end others. The rest of the book 
is devoted to the exploration of a new 
terminology in which such terms as “be- 
havior,” “transaction,” “fact,” “sign,” “des- 


tination.’ “characterization,” “specifica- 
tion,” aid “symbolization” play a central 
role. 


Since the book is largely concerned with 
the methodological and terminological 
foundatzons for a behavioral theory of 
knowledge, it is perhaps not a criticism to 
say that it contains almost no descriptions 
of actual processes of -knowing. It is more 
pertinent to doubt whether even the pro- 
posed terminology is yet sufficiently de- 
veloped to permit such descriptions. For 
behavio> is regarded by the authors as al- 
ways involving signs, and yet the criterion 
for a sgn is left very vague indeed. A 
sign is merely characterized as a “particu- 
lar type of indirection that is to be found 
in behavior” (p. 150), and we are left al- 
most in the dark as to the details by which 
we can identify signs—and so knowings. 
This is another indication that a science 
of signs is a prerequisite for contemporary 
philosophical ‘reconstruction. This is a 
frontier on which many persons are grop- 
ing. Such persons will want to read this 
book. Others may be content to know 
that Krowing and the Known is part of a 
widespread attempt to reconstruct the the- 
ory of xnowledge on the basis of a theory 
of signs. 

CHARLES MORRIS 

University of Chicago 
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PrirpraM, Kari. Conflicting Patterns of 
Thought. Pp. viii, 176. Washington: 
Public Affairs Press, 1949. $3.25. 


In writing this book, the author was 
chiefly motivated by the conviction that 
the peaceful solution of international con- 
troversies has become the world’s major 
problem, and that an understanding of the 
different methods of reasoning and patterns 
of thought prevalent in- different national 
states is essential to the comprehension of 
conflicting national policies and is prerequi- 
site to their solution. Moreover, he is 
concerned to show that shifts in patterns 
of thought have had certain repercussions 
on political, social, and economic organiza- 
tion in a definite causal relationship. 

The book is not long, but the fifteen 
chapters dealing with such topics as uni- 
versalistic, nominalistic, intuitional, and 
dialectic reasoning, and their implications 
for such matters as economic planning, 


international trade, literature, the arts, and, 


the concept of liberty in relation to govern- 
ment, are condensed to the point where 
their value is perhaps somewhat impaired. 
In any event, it would be hazardous for a 
reader to skim and skip through its pages 
and attempt to assimilate the book before 
he retires for the night. Of the four 
“methods” or “patterns” of reasoning, the 
universalistic method of the medieval 
Schoolmen, the intuitional method of the 
Fascists and the Nazis, and the dialectical 
method of the Bolshevists have in common 
an authoritarian character arising from an 
assumption of the existence of absolutely 
valid concepts. By contrast, the nomina- 
listic method of the Anglo-Saxon countries 
assumes the hypothetical character of hu- 
man reasoning and holds that the individ- 
ual is free to choose between systems of 
values subject only to established law. 
The author’s valiant effort to present do- 
mestic and international policies and insti- 
tutions as the outgrowths of “patterns of 
thought” apparently not directly related to 
the conditions of the total environment 
leads one again to ask the old question 
whether men are always and everywhere 
the captives of their ideas and theories, or 
whether they do not in many observable 
instances invent or adopt the theories and 
embrace the systems which will best sup- 
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port their aims and the interests they de- 
sire to serve. And in this connection one 
may observe that the decision at Versailles 
in 1919 to adopt the principle of “national 
self-determination” in connection with the 
territorial settlement was-not, as the author 
sugests, because the Allied statesmen “mis- 
understood the true nature of organismic 
reasoning” (p. 130). It might be closer 
to the truth to say that they were not even 
aware of it. At any rate, it seems clear 
that they were for the most part less con- 
cerned with patterns of thought than with 
various opportunities for action against 
the enemy—opportunities madè possible 
by their overwhelming victory. However, 
one interested in philosophic ideas and sys- 
tems of thought in relation to man’s insti- 
tutions will do well to read this particular 
book rather than to depend upon a short 
review. . 
Frank M. RUSSELL 
University of California 


Burau, Josern L. (Ed,). Cornerstones of 
Religious Freedom in America. Pp. viii, 
250. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1949, 
$3.00. : 


This slender volume of documents and 
papers wes compiled by Mr. Blau in the 
hope that the book would bring together 
enough historical data on reliigous liberties 
in the United States to give interested 
readers a concise view of this subject. The 
compiler has obviously been faced with the 
problem of selection and has tried to give 
the book historical continuity through the 
presentation of introductory remarks. The 
tone taken by the editor in his commen- 
taries is militantly opposed to any intro- 
duction of religious influences on civil gov- 
ernment. With this purpose in mind, his 
selections from the readings of Roger Wil- 
liams, Wiliam Penn, Jefferson, and Horace 
Mann tend to convey the impression that 
these writers were expressing majority 
views when they opposed certain types of 
religion-stete relationships. 

Certainly the views of Williams, Jeffer- 
son, and Madison on the separation of 
church and state were common to the ma- 
jority of tke people; but the rather extreme 
expressions of freethinkers like Zelotes 
Fuller, Francis E. Abbott, and Benjamin 
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F. Underwood were the views of only a 
small minority. Unfortunately the writings 
collected in this book do not make easy 
reading for present-day readers, ard -his 
will probably be an important factor in 
limiting interest in the book. Peraaps it 
would have been wiser to edit the selec- 
tions severely for the elimination oc repe- 
titive sections and to add explanatory faot- 
notes which would give the reader < better 
understanding of the matters treat: d. 
ALBERT OET 
Washington, D. C. 


Warre, Morton G. Social Thotght in 
America. Pp. viii, 260. New York: 
Viking Press, 1949. $3.50. 

This is another of the series of b-oks by 
young men preoccupied with the -vidssi- 
tudes of the liberal spirit in the Urited 
States during the last fifty years Mr. 
White, who is a teacher of philosofmy, has 
chosen for the period’s agonists df this 
spirit, John Dewey, Charles A. Beard, 
James H. Robinson, Thorstein Veb=n, and 
Supreme Court Justice Oliver Vendell 
Holmes. Of these, only John D-wey is 
still living. He, Robinson, and Beard, 
- long colleagues at Columbia,-were among 
the leaders in the founding of tle New 
School for Social Research end fHremost 
among its early teachers. Vebler jcined 
them there. In Mr, White’s view, they 
there came to a not altogether conscious 
consensus regarding the problems, the 
tasks, and the postulates of th- social 
sciences. This consensus, each expressed 
in his own discipline in his own w-y: Jus- 
tice Holmes was an independent variable 
contributing to the consenus unavare and 
tangently. Their joint achieverent be- 
came “a certain style of thinking which 
dominated America for almost haF a cen- 
tury—an intellectual pattern .commornded 
of pragmatism, institutionalism, Lehevior- 
ism, legal realism, economic dete-miaism, 
the new history.” 

This “style of thinking” Mr. White ap- 
praises as “the revolt against formalism.” 
His book is a polemical exposition of its 
argument. While it assumes that there is 
a formalism which is not inccnpatible 
with liberalism or with the method af sci- 
ence as the instrument of liberalism, it 


_ rebels on the horns of a dilemma. 
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gives no acount whatsoever of this right- 
eous formalism, but employs it as a hid- 
den rule of judgment which impales his 
They 
must be ether vague or rigidly creedal. 
The chief object of Mr. White’s polemic 
is, as the immemorial convention of the 
herd impels; its foremost elder. He con- 
centrates cn Dewey, dividing him against 
himself. One half is Dewey the rebel 
against formalism; the other is Dewey the 


` would-be social engineer, who yet commits 


himself to nothing of the precise and con- 
crete that 2ngineering requires. Being un- 
able to bridge the gap between desire and 
obligation, Zs and Ought, Existence and 
Value, Dewey is logically sunk in the gap. 
And so, of course, must be the other con- 
tributors t> the “style of thinking.” It is 
this failure of Dewey’s that “was one of 
the chief ~easons for the defections from 
liberalism in the thirties.” Compare this 
notion wits the junior Arthur Schlesinger’s 
account o: the same defections in which 
Dewey dos not figure at all. Yet there 
remain bulding stones—Mr. White does 
not say whether these are rebel’s missiles 
or blocks >f formalism—on which the epi- 
gonus migit build “an adequate social phi- 
losophy.” Adequate to whom, for what, he 
refrains from telling. 

As one who has lived pretty close to the 
development Mr. White purports to ex- 
pound and appraise, I must say that he 
does not ‘mpress me as having discerned 
its vital cynamic. His admirably written 
book seems more like an ex parte inven- 
tory of a nachine shop imaged as a battle- 
field than an insight into mechanics of pro- 
duction imaged as a process of fighting. It 
could -be described as “a revolt” against 
“the revclt against formalism,” and per- 
haps should be. But I do not conceive 
that what revolts Mr. White was itself a 
revolt. Mt had none of the bad temper, 
the violeace, the destructiveness and op- 
pression cf the different, that “revolt” im- 
plies—viae, currently, art and thought in 
Soviet Russia and her satellites. The lib- 
eralism cf which Mr. White discourses 
seems to ne to have developed in the most 
generous of philosophic tempers, and to 
have consisted in the competitive displace- 
ment of idea by idea similar to the dis- 
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placements in the residual economy of 
tools and commodities by others invented 
to do the same job better. I.get the im- 
pression that Mr. White’s frame of refer- 
ence is a dream of “revolt” patterned after 
the French Revolution. All of a sudden 
it breaks through in such expressions as “a 
reign of terror in which precision and logic 
and analytical methods became suspect,” 
“Thermidor,” “wilder anti-formalists,” 
though not an inkling is given as to whom 
or what these metaphors conceal. Some 
readers, coming upon them suddenly in 
Mr. White’s lucidly formal pages, will be 
reminded of Pascal’s reason of the heart 


which the formal reason cannot know;7 


others, of the rationalistic irrationalism of 
Freud that is today so conspicuous a field 
of exercise for the formal reason. 
; H. M. Karen 
New School for Social Research 


Foster, WiLam Z. Thè Twilight of 
World . Capitalism. Pp.. 168. New 
York: International Publishers, 1949. 
$1.50. 


This is an orthodox Stalinist survey of 
the political, social, and economic world as 
it appears to the current leader of the 
Communist Party in the United States, 
Mr. William Z. Foster. It is a representa- 
tive piece of Communist propaganda, use- 
ful to the student of modern pamphleteer- 
ing techniques and to the student of Com- 
munist ways of thought and feeling. For 
the social scientist, there is not a new idea 
in the whole book. The tone is hortatory, 
in the conventional socialist tradition. Mr. 

_ Foster knows that the stars in their courses 
(he would not like it put this way) are 
working for the triumph of his cause. This 
triumph he believes may come with rather 
startling suddenness. He points out how 
there were only 15,000 pitiably weak Ital- 
ian Communists a few years ago, while 
now there are 2,300,000 lusty Italian Com- 
munists ready to take power. The spec- 


tacle of Red China cheers him even more. . 


He is quite reticent about Vugoslavia. 

_ The book, then, is not a contribution to 
our political thinking. It has no pretense 

to scholarly accuracy. It has no philo- 

sophic depth, no literary sparkle. But it is 

for the student of politics an interesting 
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sample of the American Communist mind 
and line in mid-twentieth century. All the 
clichés are there—the decay of world cap- 
italism, the rise of the workers’ movement, 
the revisionist betrayal, the steadfastness 
of the orthodox, the decline of religion, the 
great success, in spite of hostile capitalist 
encirclement, of the Marxist experiment 
in Russia. There is a particularly interest- 
ing chapter on Russia’s postwar fight for 
peace and freedom. Finally, there is a 
concluding chapter in which Mr. Foster 
gives us a few personal touches about his 
early upbringing in Taunton, Massachu- 
setts, his exposure to Paine, Lecky, Dar- 
win, and others, which prepared him for 
the final revelation of Marx and Engels, 
his refusal to study for the priesthood, 
and his subsequent study in the university 
of hard knocks. For all but the very faith- 
ful, these are the most interesting pages of 
the book. 

; CRANE BRINTON 
Harvard University 
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Hanson, EARL PARKER. New Worlds 
Emerging. Pp. xix, 385. New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1949. $3:50. 
Mr. Hanson’s chief purpose is to show 

that we have not reached the limit of 

arable land on the earth’s surface. It is 
clear, both from the present book and 
from an excellent article in The Nation for 

November 12, 1949, that Mr. Hanson does 

not care for what he considers to be the 

current mood of pessimism among conser- 

vationists. Actually, he has taken on a 

host of adversaries—geographical deter- 

minists, professional colonialists, racists, 
defeatists, and all those who, despite their 
claims to the contrary, are not literate in 
the natural and social sciences. He makes 
clear his distaste for science that is mori- 

bund, and for the scientist who is not a 

humanist. 

Because the author is shrewd, salty, in- 
formed, ‘and fearless, his book makes lively 
reading. One gets from it the feeling that 
he is following a particularly active black- 
thorn through Donnybrook Fair. 
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New Worlds Emerging is not, r0wever, 
primarily a refutation. It is impomant, not 
because it cancels, but because it comple- 
mants, much of the current literature on 
man and resources. It gets bacz to the 
fundamental fact that conservation is a 
way of life, and hence a moral prcblem, 
with technology the proper sersant, not 
the master, of human choice. It presents 
instances of good adjustment betveem man 
and environment which are mwh older 
than science, and argues that we Lave been 
kept from making good use of tke tropics 
and polar regions more by our attitudes 
tkan by scientific consideration. 7 

Mr. Hanson concedes—so tersely that 
many readers may miss it—that we have 
gutted the temperate regions t1 -ecord 
time. He is all for conservation But he 
wants no hysteria, and he knows, so far as 
effective birth control is concerned, that 
the longest way around is the shortest way 
home. It is a blessed event tc see the 
brotherhood of man defended wita not the 
least trace of sentimentality, ard :0 see 
the possibilities of relatively free enter- 
prise pointed out by a relentless critic of 
its weaknesses. 

Steffanson and Wilkins are pzais2d for 
their constructive work in the Aretic. much 
to the satisfaction of this reviewer. So, 


very sensibly, are the Russians. Tre fol-. 


lies of colonial exploitation are fally docu- 
mented. The ability of the waite race, 
through self-discipline, to adjust itself to 
almost ‘any climate, is made Eeautifully 
clear. The utility of the tropics “s demon- 
strated in many ways, not leat by the 
little-known fact that considerab= cultures 
Ened the “impossible” Amazon until de- 
stroyed by European invaders. The abil- 
icy of mankind to be civilized wih a min- 
imum of physical advantages is shewn by 
én account of Icelandic history. 

Mr. Hanson does not mentior the good 
evidence we have that the peried of cul- 
tural deterioration in Greenlanc and Ice- 
land, which he ascribes to politcs, was a 
time of climatic deterioration teo. Polit- 
ical changes in Scandinavia may have been 
a result rather than a cause of refrogres- 
sion. Mr. Hanson disarms crticism by 
admitting that social science is at present 
inadequate to interpret the ncearing of 
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Iceland as a human laboratory. But the 
social science of the future can no more 
discard the ecological record than it can 
dispense with the study of normal human 
cultural processes. I am certain that the 
author cf this stimulating book would 
agree. 
Pau B. SEARS 
Oberlin College 


FELLNER, WILLIAM. Competition Among 
the Few. Pp. ix, 327, iii. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. $3.75 text; 
$5.00 trade. no 


Before Professor Fellner’s book appeared 
recently, the troublesome problem of oli- 
gopoly had received a book-length treat- 
ment only from the hands of the late Pro- 
fessor S:ackelberg. If Professor Fellner 
had done no more than make American 
readers familiar with Stackelberg’s ideas 
and procedures, his book would be worth 
reading. He has, in fact, done a great deal 
more, ard for once the statements which 
the publisher has printed on the jacket 
give a reasonable indication of the impor- 
tance of the book. 

After discussing the classical treatment - 
of the problem from Cournot up to and 
including Stackelberg’s indifference maps, 
Fellner sets the stage for his contribution 
proper by discussing the maximization of 
the aggregate profits of industry (pp. 120- 
41).- A tendency towards such a maxim- 
ization cf industry profits “is counteracted 
by several factors” (p. 134). 

The first of these counteracting factors 
discussed is the safety margins, defined as 
“the margins by which the outcome of a 
venture may fall short of the ‘best guess’ 
without causing losses” (p. 152). “A firm 
seeking a compromise between maximizing 
its safety margins... and maximizing 
best-guess aggregate profits would be 
charging average variable: cost plus a 
mark-up . . . which is less than the maxi- 
mum obtainable on the market. Again, 
such a ñrm will sell whatever the market 
will take, given the price policy adopted” 
(p. 155%. Such behavior of firms has been 
noted before, usually to “prove” the 
“wrongness” of “theory.” Here it is de- 
rived from reasonable assumptions. 
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Fellner, in agreement with traditional 
theory, points out that the “profit incen- 
tive is not typically a short-run incentive” 
(p. 158). He suggests, therefore, “sub- 
stituting for the profit-maximization prin- 
ciple the principle of maximizing the 
present value of the enterprise” (p. 162), 
which, though related, is not identical with 
profit maximization. With this redefini- 
tion in mind, Fellner concludes that 

“The framing of monopolistic or.oligop- 
olistic business policies from the long run 
. . . point of view is probably largely re- 
sponsible for so-called price rigidities. It 
seems very likely that a high proportion 
of the shifts in the market functions is ex- 
pected to cancel out in the long run... . 
Rigid price policies may require somewhat 

. more flexible output policies . . . within 
limits, a strong firm can act as its own 
buffer-stock agency. To this extent price 
flexibility is replaced by inventory flexibil- 
ity, not by output flexibility” (pp. 166-67). 

Among the further limitations on joint 


profit maximization, Fellner discusses the . 


fact that the ideas of management and 
stockholders on safety margins may not co- 
incide; the possibility of cutthroat compe- 
tion (“It is likely .. . that, while actual 
price warfare makes for lower prices, the 
potentiality of warfare raises prices beyond 
the monopoly level, provided warfare is 
avoided”—p. 183); incomplete spontane- 
ous co-ordination of oligopolists (essen- 
tially because each firm, being unable to 
foresee the future, attempts to safeguard 
itself against its rivals); and many more. 

The discussion leads Fellner to a theory 
of “qualified joint profit maximization” 
(p. 198) which is systematically discussed 
on pp. 198-232. One quotation from this 
chapter may suffice: 

“Businessmen do not probably believe 
that they are more skillful than their rivals 
in cutting the price; hence price warfare 
is not a normal feature of oligopolistic mar- 
kets, except when it is necessary to test 
relative standing power. But businessmen 
are apt to believe that they are more skill- 
ful than their rivals in such things as tech- 
nological and organizational improvement, 
product variation, and advertising; hence 
they may never end testing their skills in 
these respects. Yet non-price competi- 
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tion on the assumption that the rival is 
completely uninfluenced or impotent is an 
extreme case. Limited non-price compe- 
tion which restricts itself to certain meth- 
ods of improvement and of new advertis- 
ing is more likely . . .” (p. 221). 

The limits of space imposed upon any re- 
view do not permit the close discussion 
which these theoretical statements and 
their derivations certainly deserve. Nor 
is it possible to go into the extensive pol- 
icy discussions in which Fellner applies: 
his analysis to bilateral monopoly (pp. 
240-51), to labor-management relations 
(pp. 252-81), and to the group of prob- 
lems he discusses under the heading of 
“Problems of Appraisal and Policy” (pp. 
282-328). ` This review may perhaps be 


‘ended with one of Fellner’s several impor- 


tant conclusions: 

“When we stress the dynamic aspects of 
the problem, the general case against mon- 
opoly appears to be stronger than the case 
against oligopoly ... . except when the 
static cost disadvantage is substantial and 
except when even that amount of uncer- 
tainty which goes with increased oligopo- 
listic competition is considered excessive. 
It seems reasonable to maintain as a gen- 
eral proposition that a market ‘structure 
compares favorably with another if it 
brings somewhat worse allocation of re- 
sources on a ‘static’ level but, at the same 
time, markedly speeds up technological ad- 
vance, especially if it also improves the 
distribution of income” (p. 286). 

W. F. STOLPER 

University of Michigan 


von Mises, Lupwic. Human Action Pp. 

xv, 889. New Haven: Yale University 

Press, 1949. $10.00. 

In this massive volume Dr. von Mises 
says a great deal that is sound, interesting, 
and valuable, ‘and it is a pity that his many 
worth-while and often acute observations 
should be presented in a manner and con- 
text which will probably greatly reduce 
their influence and efficacy. 

The book is almost two books. Dr. von 
Mises distinguishes between what he calls 
“praexology” “the general theory of hu- 
man action” and “catallactics” “the sci- 
ence of exchanges” or of markets. We 
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have thus in one volume both a philosoph- 
ical treatise and an economics text. The 
reviewer is obliged to admit that he found 


the philosophical portions the more inter- 


esting. The economics of the volume 
is narrowly and dogmatically “Austrian.” 
There is something a little inconsistent in 
von Mises’ simultaneous attacks upon 
` “panphysicalism” and “mechanism” and 
his very mechanical, unilateral approach to 
the business.-cycle. The reviewer would 
agree that von Mises does give one pos- 
sible explanation of a boom and crisis. 
But there are scores of others of equal 
potential validity. A depression—like a 
broken leg—has many possible sources. 

Perhaps the basic ‘defect. of the book is 
indicated by its fundamental terminology. 
If “praexology” is too broad, “catallactics” 
is too narrow. I have a feeling that von 
Mises shoots all around the problem but 
does not quite face it. His narrowly 
monetary theory of the cycle prevents him 
from fully diagnosing the unstable factors 
inevitably involved in growth. 

‘Modern urban man, as I see it, is pe- 
culiarly vulnerable to economic insecurity 
and naturally reaches for some mitigation 
of industrial fluctuations. Insofar as von 
Mises is quick to insist that absolute sta- 
bility is impossible without absolute stag- 
nation and despotism, I am with him. I 
would also agree with him in his many 
trenchant criticisms of numerous modern 
panaceas—for example, general price fix- 
ing, rationing, and wage control. 
does not seem to me that he offers a suff- 
ciently constructive approach to the evils 
which ere remediable, or ameliorable, in 
our society. As E. F. M. Durbin put it 
years ago, “It is not enough to denounce 
heresy if the book of truth contains noth- 
ing but empty pages.” 

I do not believe that unbalanced budgets 
or increases in the money supply are al- 
ways, per se, evil and disastrous. Nearly 
all the bad potentialities which they con- 
tain are the results of accompanying but 
not necessarily related policies. The con- 
structive approach is to accept the valid 
elements of compensatory finance, while 
criticizing the follies often associated with 
it. Unless we can show that. we may have 

tolerable social security, the assertion that 


But it 
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we cannot have perfect security is likely 
to be either unconvincing to the masses or 
else futile. 
Davin McCorp Wreg 
University of Virginia . 


ROCHESTER, ANNA. American Capitalism 
1607-1800. Pp. 128. New York: In- 
ternational Publishers, 1949. $1.50. 
Anna Rochester has written several vol- 

umes giving a Marxian interpretation of 

economic subjects. This small book on 

American Capitalism 1607-1800, however, 

gives little indication until the last few 

pages that it is supposed to be such an in- 
terpretation of early American history. 

Using standard sources, the author has pro- 

duced a popular account of the first two 

centuries of American economic develop- 
ment that might have been done by any 
one of a number of American historians, 
none of whom would subscribe to the 

“party line.” The reader is fully prepared 

to accept the comments by the author that 

“many elements . . . went into the soil in 

which American capitalism took root. No 

mechanistic theory of economic determi- 
nism could explain the clash of forces that 
brought about the social and cultural 
changes in our history” (p. 112). The 
succeeding statement, quoted from Lenin, 
that “Marxism provides a clue which en- 
ables us to discover the reign of Jaw in 
this seeming labyrinth and chaos; the the- 
ory of class struggle,” comes, therefore, 
as something of a shock. At most, the 
narrative demonstrates that economic 
forces had an influence on our institutions, 
but this is hardly a novel idea, and falls 
far short of proving or testing the Marxian 
thesis that “the mode of production of ma- 
terial life determines the social, political, 

and intellectual life process in general” (p. 

113). 

A careful analysis of American history 
during the colonial and early national pe- 
riod in terms of this thesis might have 
given some quite interesting results. In 
the absence of this type of analysis, the 
book can best be described as a short, 
somewhat lively, but superficial account of 
American history up to 1800, 

; Harorp F. WILLIAMSON 

Northwestern University 
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Lasxı, Harotp J. Trade Unions in the 
New Society. Pp. x, 182. New York: 
Viking Press, 1949. $2.00. 

Mr. Laski is concerned in this book to 
argue four points. He believes that there 
is a permanent conflict between worker 
and employer; that the government, when 
it enters this conflict, always (or almost 
always) does so on the side of the em- 
ployer; that labor unions, to defend them- 
selves, must abandon their futile pressure 
tactics and form a political party designed 
to capture state power; ard that this state 
power should be directed to the national- 
ization of major industries, thereby usher- 
ing in the new, socialist, society. 

With impressive skill Mr. Laski mar- 
shals the evidences for his argument, em- 
phasizing the long history of antilabor leg- 
islation in England and the United States 
and the identification of the courts with 
the interests of the business community. 
One wonders if his case would have seemed 
so convincing, hawever, if, in addition to 
reviving past fears and portending future 
dangers, he had analyzed the somewhat 
less evil and therefore (to his thesis) less 
convenient present and recent past. Mr. 
Laski’s observation that worker and em- 
ployer do not share a perfect community 
of interest is not new; the very existence 
of free trade unions is canslusive evidence 
of this fact. But it does not necessarily 
follow that the trade unions are therefore 
engaged in a class struggle with a view to 
overthrowing capitalism and establishing 
a socialist state. If the history of Amer- 
ican trade unionism makes anything clear, 
it is that the American worker has been, 
as Selig Perlman so aptly put it, job con- 
scious, not class conscious. If Mr. Laski 
means only that American labor should 
become class conscious and socialist 
minded, he is expressing a Tope that bears 
little relation to the immediate reality, 
though this is not, of course, to deny its 
ultimate possibility. 

Mr. Laski’s analysis of American labor 
in politics suffers from his failure to rec- 
ognize that American labor is not a cohe- 
sive force. What has been true of the 


American Federation of Labor is in no - 


sense true of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, which has played a more ac- 
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tive and perhaps significant role in politics 
than Mr. Laski seems willing to admit. 
This political action has taken the form of 
working within the Democratic Party, and 
of supporting friends of labor in the Re- 
publican Party. We may regret this sort 
of political opportunism, but the factors 
that militate against a successful third 
party—the Presidency, the federal system, 
the ease with which the major parties have 
absorbed vital third-party issues, and the 
like—explain, at least in part, why Amer- 
ican labor has not been willing to launch 
a party of its own. Further sobering 
thoughts are provided by the examples in 
recent years of three so-called labor parties 
—the American Labor Party, the Liberal 
Party, and the Wallace Progressive Party 
—which, when not torn by internal fac- 
tionalism or Communist domination, have 
demonstrated their inability to command a 
significant following outside the urban areas 
and have been forced, by consequence of 


_ their small size, to make deals or enter co- 


alitions with one of the major parties, 
thereby becoming little more than pressure 
groups within the old party system. 
American labor leaders, moreover, ‘seem 
still far from ready to endorse a program 
of socialization of industry; so if a third 
party were actually begun, it is not likely 
that it would be a socialist party. Mr. 
Laski is too prone to attribute to the Amer- 
ican worker his own belief that the Soviet 
Union more than anything else destroyed 
men’s faith in laissez faire and gave men 
hope for economic betterment. Socialism 
and Soviet Communism are hardly. to be 
equated, and Mr. Laski, in seeking to es- 
tablish the validity of one in terms of the 
other, does little to advance his cause. 
The actual slavery that accompanies the 
hope for economic security in the USSR 
has led American labor not only to deny 
Mr. Laski’s vision but to take a leading 
part in the repudiation of the Soviet ideal. 
Davp Srrrz 
Ohio State University 


BAKER, HELEN, JoHN W. BALLANTINE, 
and Joun M. True. Transmitting In- 
formation Through Management and 
Union Channels. Pp. 140. Princeton: 
Industrial Relations Section, Princeton 
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University, 
paper. 


1949, $3.00 cloth; $2.50 


The authors describe two case studies. 


in New Jersey of the New Brunswick 
plants of Johnson & Johnson and the Bay- 
way refinery of the Esso Standard Oil 
Company. Their objective is to seek the 
over-all impact of company and labor un- 
ion efforts at winning understanding and 
co-operation from the several ranks of the 
industrial hierarchy. Students new to the 
field will find this book of considerable 
value as they begin to grapple with the 
many-faceted ‘problems of the industrial 
community. Intensive critical analysis of 
a case history contributes a vertical type 
of dissection which is of immense impor- 
tance in: understanding any human rela- 
tions problem. 

What are some of the problems these 
two case studies pose for the application 
of scientific method to the analysis of in- 
dustrial relations? 

First, although the researchers comply 
with the alleged necessity of choosing 
companies friendly to. investigation and 
amicable to their unions, the number of 
other variables overlooked suggests an un- 
fortunate lack of experimental design. Re- 
search is not significant if it offers no more 
meaningful criteria for designing similar 
research projects elsewhere. 

Second, little information regarding the 
“fairly well indicated” methods is provided 
the reader. An appendix of three and one- 
quarter pages suggesting some over-all 
problems in setting up any research proj- 
ect, occasional references to cross tabula- 
tions, the subject matter of questions re- 
flected in thirty-two tables, and some brief 
remarks on the type of questions (directed 
or open) asked of varying groups of re- 
spondents provide the only commentaries 
on methodological devices employed to 
study industrial relations. 

In discovering how the worker wants to 
be kept better informed about union ac- 
tivities, how satisfactory is it simply to 
have him check one or more prepared 
“suggestions”? - What evidence is there 
to prove the conclusion that union shop 
stewards are more effective in explaining 
the terms of a labor contract than in ex- 
plaining the Taft-Hartley Act, in the sim- 
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ple fact that workers say they consult 
them more often regarding the former? 
What could have been learned from the 
respondent regarding why he prefers one 
alternative to another—the company mag- 
azine over the union newspaper, for in- 
stance? It is stated that “the effectiveness 
of union meetings as a means of communi- 
cation depends on attendance and the abil- 
ity and willingness of those who attend to 
carry information back to other union 
members.” But who the union members 
are, the social organization of the union, 
and the factors attendant upon their at- 
tendance and communication are examples 
of questions that go unsolicited. 

Efforts to control variables and to re- 
move the assertion from the realm. of dis- 
putation have apparently not been made. 
There is no one over-all scientific method. 
The study acknowledges the existence of 
scientific method, but fails to apply it to 
the area of activity which occasions the 
book’s discussion. . 

Third, neither people’s job titles nor 
what they say constitutes the essential 
problems in the transmission of ideas. 
They only offer leads to the meaning, of 
what is being communicated, the social 
situation in which communication takes 
place, and the attitudes of giver and recipi- 
ent, which in the end determine whether 
or not a thing is actually communicated. 

So far as this reviewer can tell, no veri- 
fiable generalizations in industrial relations 
are presented in this report. Instead, we 
are given the results of polling the partic- 
ipants in the communication process in 
two companies. This book presents us 
with two fascinating case studies which 
offer many jumping-off-places for future 
research. More important, it furnishes us 
with an occasion to ponder the question of 
how the student of industrial relations can 
draw scientific generalizations from clinical 
evidence. ROBERT C. SORENSEN 

University of Nebraska 
Somers, Harotp M. Public Finance and 

National Income. Pp. xii, 540. Phil- 

adelphia: The Blakiston Co., 1949. 

$5.00. : 

Public finance has been slow to incor- 
porate some of the-newer concepts in eco- 


-that well-formulated and 
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nomic thought. One reason for this fact 
is that until recent decades the proportion 
of national income spent through govern- 
ment channels has been ‘relatively small. 
Since World War II, however, the com- 
bined expenditures of Federal, state, and 
local governments has reached 25 per cent 
of the national income, and under present 
trends will soon exceed this figure. As 
a result of the phenomenal growth of gov- ` 


.- ernment spending in our economy, students 
` of’ public finance are now placing more 
` emphasis on fiscal theory and policy, and 


less on public administration. 

This change in emphasis is especially 
noteworthy in the excellent treatise by Pro- 
fessor Somers. He attempts to integrate 
“some of the major developments in gov- 
ernment policy, economic theory, and busi- 
ness cycle analysis which have taken place 
during the last twenty years.” Writers in 
public finance have usually rooted their 
analyses in basic economic theory, but 
Professor Somers has gone beyond con- 
temporary authors in the application of thee 
work of Lord Keynes and the Keynesian 
school. 
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and is set by the details of fiscal man- 
agement. ¢ 

Professor Somers has effectively explored 
the theory of compensatory fiscal policy as 
a means of maintaining the national in- 
come, stable prices, and full employment. 
He wisely concludes that the: government 
should avoid the extremes of either “guar- 
anteeing full employment or allowing de- 
pressions to run their natural course.” His 
book is a substantial contribution in the 
application of recent economic theory to 
public finance. 

Tipton R. SNAVELY 
University of Virginia 


' Jesness, O. B. (Ed.). Readings on Agri- 


cultural Policy. Assembled and Pub- 

lished Under the Sponsorship of the 

American Farm Economic Association. 

Pp. 470. Philadelphia: The Blakiston 

Co., 1949. $4.75. 

The selection and organized compilation 
of thirty-four articles, no one of which 
was written specifically for that purpose, 


_ into a book on agricultural policy, is a diffi- 


The author believes that it will be diff- ` 


- cult if not impossible to reverse the trend 


toward increasing government expenditures. . 
He concedes that there may be a loss in 
individual enterprise and personal initia- 
tive, but that is a social problem about 
which the individual is not primarily con- 
cerned. The important fact is that “many 
individuals have tasted of government aid 
and have found it to bé good.” 

The ultimate ends of taxation may be 


. financial or nonfinancial. The methods by 


which policies are achieved—not the: pol- 
icies ‘themselves—are amenable to eco- 
nomic analysis. Full employment is in-. 
cluded as ‘one of the alternative principles 
of tax policy. The author believes also 
-administered 
income and inheritance taxes have the ef- 
fect of equalizing the distribution of wealth 
and do not in any appreciable degree set in 


. motion economic forces that are objection- - 


able. The burden of national debt should 
be considered in relation to such factors as 
population and national income. Any eco- 
nomic limit of the national debt lies in the 
strains and frictions of transfer payments, 


‘cult task. The fact that all but two of the 


articles were written after 1940 is signifi- 
cant of the fact that relatively little was 
written in this field until recently, and is 
also probably indicative of the fairly nar- 
row approach that is made to agricultural 
policy. 

It is, however, an interesting commen- 
tary that agricultural economists, who con- 
stitute a marked majority of the writers, 
should have produced in so short a period 
of time a volume: of literature from which 
so many excellent contributions could be 
selected. This is not to say that agricul- 
tural economists make agricultural policy; 
a reading of the chapters of this book and 
a look at our present so-called Farm Pro- | 
gram will show that they do not. 

Part I, “Background,” consists of five 
chapters, each of which is enlightening and 
some of which are challenging. Chapter 
4, on “What the Farmers Want,” is writ- 
ten by the President of one of the large 
general farmers’ organizations, and pre- 
sumably therefore states what that organ- _ 
ization stands for in the field of agricul- 
tural policy. It may therefore contain a 
more realistic discussion of policy than 
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some of the. more severely analytical art- 
icles which follow. 2 

Part II, “Price and Production Adjust- 
ment,” constitutes fully one-half of the 
book, notwithstanding the fact that: a 
larger percentage-of the articles in this than 
any other part do not ‘rise to the level of 
policy discussion. This, I think, is because 
present Farm Programs are chiefly price 
programs and because the manipulation of 
formulas has seemed to some-writers to be 
a discussion of policy. 

Part III, “International Trade and Rela- 
tions,” 
cellent discussion of policy. Part IV, 
“Land and Rural People,” rises to approxi- 
mately the same level as far as the discus- 
sion of land policy is concerned. Those 
‘chapters which discuss rural people are 
little more than a compilation of facts, ex- 
cept Chapter 31, “Action To Improve the 
Conditions of Farm Laborers and Share- 
croppers,” and the final chapter, “Rural 
Living and Social Facilities,’ which is one 
of the five selections from the Report of 
the Committee on Post-war Agricultural 


Policy of the Association of Land Grant’ 


Colleges and Universities, 

Because of the large role which agricul- 
tural policy, generally called “The Farm 
Program,” has played over the last thirty 
years in public discussion and legislation, 
and the part which it will probably play 
in the immediate future, a great many per- 
sons who desire to understand the issues 
at stake should read this book, It is un- 
even in the level of discussion, as of course 
any compilation must be, but for the aver- 
age reader it is probably superior to any 
` one book written by any one author in 
this important field. 

Cart C. Pacis 
_ Department of Agriculture 
_ Washington, D. C. - 


Capman, Joun W., Jr. 
in New Jersey: Business and Politics 


1791-1875. Pp. xvi, 462. Cambridge, 
_Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1949. 
$6.00. s 


This is a learned monograph written at 
Princeton University. It is a detailed com- 
pilation of facts, with some repetitions, 
concerning corporations in New Jersey 


consists of five articles, each an ex-. 


. hess ‘concerns was. 


The Corporation 


“growing industrial capitalists. 
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‘from the setting up of the Society for 


Establishing Useful Manufactures in 1791 
to the enactment of a general corporation 
law in 1875. The reader must dig out the 
material that he most wants. Even the 
summary chapter is a compendium. We 
are grateful, however, for the facts so 
fully provided and so clearly classified. _ 

The book deals with the political and 
legislative history of the corporation up 
to 1875, but it was after this date that the 
New Jersey laws became of national im- 
portance. When we read this work, we 
are rewarded with the feeling that we know 
how New Jersey fumbled through to a 


_ policy of .liberal incorporation. 


` The big political struggle was between 
the Locofoco Democrats and the Whigs. 
The Democrats feared corporations as a 
device for creating a “privileged order” of 
persons, a nobility of wealth. They fought 
tooth and nail, particularly during the 
1830’s and 1840’s, pretty much as Re- 
publicans a century later fought against 
the welfare state. 

The opposition to incorporation of busi- 
commonly directed 
against the special charter that created 
them. Very special privileges were some- ` 


-times inserted ‘in the charters when the 


legislators were too busy to discern the 
true nature of the bills before them. The 
critics of incorporation were anxious to 
prevent limited liability, progressive yot- 
ing (according to number of shares), in- 
terlocking directorates, and the like. They 
insisted on providing stockholders with 
information about operations, preventing 
dividends from being paid when not earned, - 
giving to workers a preferred position in 
case of bankruptcy, and reserving to stock- 


-holders certain powers such as merger 


and dissolution. 

Down beneath a struggle that seemed 
to pertain to New Jersey and to America 
there was, as it seems to the reviewer, a 


world-wide effort on the part of petty 


capitalists to hold their own against the 
The lat- . 
ter were those from their own ranks who 
were creating the new system of industrial 
capitalism, that is, large-scale specializa- 
tion in one function such as manufacturing, 
mining, railroading, and so on. The corpo- 
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ration facilitated this development, and the 
petty capitalists did not relish its rivalry 
with their generally outmoded methods— 
a fact not sufficiently stressed by the au- 
thor. Being the most numerous voters, 
these small businessmen enlisted the aid of 
the Democratic politicians, and for a while 
held back progress. 

In the struggle between petty capitalists 
and industrial capitalists, between Demo- 
crats and Whigs, there was a draw. The 


_ general position of Whigs and industrial 


capitalists triumphed, but the state re- 
tained many controls which have entered 
into corporate law and practice every- 
where, to the advantage of all. In other 
words, the reader may conclude, the 
Locofocos had not agitated in vain. There 
are many such conclusions that the author 
might have drawn, but he chose to leave 
them to the reader. 
N. S. B. Gras 
Harvard University 


Cotes, Jesse V. Standards.and Labels 
for Consumers’ Goods. Pp. viii, 556. 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1949. 
$5.00. 


This book deals with one of the basic 
problems involved in improving and safe- 
guarding the position of the consumer 
buyer in the market—that of obtaining in- 
formation and avoiding misinformation 
with. respect to the over-all quality or the 
specific characteristics of what is offered 
for sale. 
petition disappears and quality competition 
becomes farcical. Consumer income in a 
real sense is lessened. 

As far as is known to the reviewer, this 
book is unique in its tore subject matter. 
In no other place will there be found a 
penetrating analysis of the basic meaning 
of “standards” and “standardization,” and 
of the process of developing and establish- 
ing standards and of making them func- 
tion in the market place. Confusion and 


controversy would be greatly reduced if. 


understanding of these basic matters were 
more general. The real issues might then 
appear and be intelligently debated. 

Miss "Coles devotes three of her twenty- 
five chapters to the subject of grade label- 
ing, which, as she says, “appears to some 


Without information, price com- . 
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people to be the most important, if not 
the only, aspect of the subject of stand- 
ards and labels for consumers’ goods,” 
and the major center of controversy. In. 
her first two chapters she attempts to get 
the factual record straight—the extent of 
grade labeling in the United States and 
Canada and the history of the controversy 
over compulsory grade labeling in this 
country. In the third chapter she sets up 
the issues and deals with them one by one. 
The reviewer would call it an all-round,. 
objective, thoroughly sound analysis. 

For those who wish information as well 
as analysis, this book is a rich storehouse 
of facts as to who did (or said) what and 
when. The last section of the book de- 
scribes the present status of standards and 
labels for consumers’ goods. One chapter 
is devoted to foods and related products, 
a second to clothing and household tex- 
tiles,.a third to furniture, household equip- 
ment, and building materials, a fourth to 
drugs, cosmetics, and miscellaneous prod- 
ucts. There are forty figures showing ac- 
tual labels found on certain types of prod- 
ucts of certain sellers. 

Haze, KYRK 

University of Chicago 


BAUER, JoHN and Peter CostTELLO. Pub- 
lic Organization of Electric Power. Pp. 
xvi, 263. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1949. . $4.00: 


This is a good book, a strong book, a 
fair book. Some books just kad to be 
written; this is such a book. 

Not that the present reviewer agrees 
with all that Dr. Bauer has said, or in all 
instances with the particular emphasis and 
conclusions he draws . Rather, -as one 
who has spent a professional lifetime in the 
field of utility management, ‘I feel that he 
has: the essentials in focus, and summarizes 
the situation so succinctly, so realistically, 
that any lay leader can safely use this 
book as a one-volume library on the con- 
troversial subject of public versus pri- 
vate ownership of electric power. 

Consider the vast coverage of this 250- 
page volume. Chapters which are in them- 
selves whole collectons of related topics. 
cover such subjects as “Scope and Per- 
spective,” “Distortions of the Private 
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Power Systems,” “Obstacles to Regulation, 
Local and State,” “The New Interstate 
Regulation,” “Holding Company Adjust- 
. ments.” There follow eight chapters plead- 
ing for public ownership and operation of 
electric utilities as compared with their 
continuance under private profit-making 
corporations. This very range of treatment 
has left something to. be desired by way of 
explanation and substantiation in particu- 
lar areas. But that would have expanded 
the volume to unwieldy lengths. There has 
long been a need of a handy volume in this 
broad field, and the author was well ad- 
vised to sacrifice completeness to obtain 
the essential brevity of a handbook. 

This is a book that is very much alive. 
The reader cannot escape the central posi- 
tion of electric energy in attaining and 
maintaining our present high standard of 
living. More important, he will see the 
role of kilowatts in underpinning that eco- 

T nomic expansion upon which a growing 
population must depend if depressions are 
to’ be averted and full employment 
achieved. 

. While not a- historical account, there 
frequently emerge in the pages of this book 
glimpses of the long and continuing strug- 
gle in the political arena, at both town and 
state levels, by which several thousand 
cities have taken over their -electric sys- 
tems and now operate them at low cost to 
their consumers and with great public 
benefit. The role of the Tennessee Valley 


Authority in this development is duly . 


stressed. The author’s admiration for 
that magnificent achievement in the pub- 
lic interest strikes a responsive chord 
with, this reviewer, who has had a good 
opportunity to study it from the incep- 
tion of the idea of co-ordinated regional 


resources development in which the stra- 


tegic place of maximum development of 
low-cost hydroelectric power is recognized. 
Lest any reader brush aside the notion 
of reading this book because it may ap- 
pear to be of concern only to the specialist, 
let me immediately disabuse his mind. of 
that thought. Here the self-interest of 
“every American citizen is portrayed on 
. page after page of the text. For example, 
only recently the Senate failed to confirm 
the third-term appointment to the Fed- 
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eral Power Commission, of Leland Olds, its 
most vigorous and capable member. Dr. 
Bauer’s book was written before that con- 
troversy began; yet its pertinence to it 
and its objective evidence of what the loss 
of Leland Olds means to you and me are 
well established. ` 

The author says, “More than any this 
public body, FPC has exercised imagina- 
tion, intelligence, courage, leadership, and 
persistence, as well as all-around fairness, 
in making legally available modernized 
and effective regulation.” There follows 
the illustration of the Commission’s en- 
forcement of the Natural Gas Act, with 
savings in excess of $31,000,000 to con- 
sumers in the first two years of’ regula- 
tion. No wonder Commissioner Olds, who 
as chairman of the FPC pioneered this 
regulation through- to a Supreme Court 
decision in the public interest,- was pil- 
loried for his efforts. But the intelligent 
citizen will know why, and will be fortified 
in his own will to prevent such actions in 
the future by a reading of this book. E 

Finally, there is a reasonable use of 
statistical materials so necessary as short 
cuts to an objective portrayal of this in- 
volved field. The text itself is left ‘al- 
most free of such detail, but a brief ap- 
pendix has collected for the lay reader, 
as well as for the professionally trained 
person, important tabular -material . upon 
which he can make his own judgments. 

This book should lift the plane of dis- 
cussion of public ownership considerably 
above the level on which it has proceeded 
this far, for it adds much light where 
there has been altogether too little of it. 
That it does not entirely put out all heat 
in the controversy is probably in its favor, 
for it is a combination of rational and emo- 
tional appeal that will fire people to find 
solutions and act upon them. 

, Morris LLEWELLYN COOKE 
Washington, D. C. 


and GILBERT L. 
Bates. Airline Competition. Pp. xv, 
704. Boston: Harvard University Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, 
1949. $5.75. 

The authors of this book, who are Re- 
search Fellows at Harvard Business School, 
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have attempted to answer the question: 
What resulted when airline competition was 
authorized by certification of an additional 
operator? They have.examined with great 
care the growth of airline competition: its 
effects on the quality of service rendered, 
on the ‘prices charged for the carriage of 
passengers and goods, on the ‘burden as- 


sumed by the government,'on the possible’ 


self-sufficiency of the airlines, and, finally, 
on the public interest. 
text and appendices represent a Competent 
and exhausting study of this particular 
problem: $ 

The general conclusion is that two- 
carrier competition has been and will be 
a desirable stimulant in the development 
and purchase of improved equipment, in 
the convenience and frequency of sched- 
ules,’ and. in miscellaneous services ren- 
dered to passengers and shippers. The 
authors believe that the addition of third 
and fourth carriers between important 
market areas has failed to produce any 
substantial benefit to the public in price 
or in quality of service, but instead has 
„been contrary to the public interest be- 
cause it has delayed the possibility of air- 
line self-sufficiency and has weakened those 
carriers which might have been financially 

` successful where competition was limited 
to two lines. 

Some students of the problem may wish 
to take issue with the authors of this study 
on the desirability of third- and fourth- 
cartier competition, because of the fact 
that the.air transportation industry is still 
young, growing rapidly, and offers a chal- 
lenge to the newcomer on each route to 
operate in such a fashion as to develop a 
business with long-run profit potentialities 


even though short-run losses will occur. ` 


More attention to the long-run problems 
might have improved: the study; never- 
theless, it is an excellent piece of research 
‘and should be required reading for those 
who are interested in the development of 
a strong system of air transportation com- 
panies. * ; 
CLAUDE E. PUFFER 
University of Buffalo 


SHINN, GLENN L. Routing and Misroui- 
ing of Freight. Pp. 176. New York: 


The 704 pages of - 
‘and incomplete routing. 


` routing principles. 
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Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., 1949. 
$4.00. 


This volume is a thorough discussion 
of the rights of shippers and carriers, re- 
spectively, in connection with the routing 
of freight shipments. There are separate 
chapters dealing with .shipments routed by 


‘the shipper, partially routed shipments, 


and unrouted shipments. Additional chap- 
ters deal with ambiguous and conflicting 
routing instructions, and with indefinite 
Consideration is 
given to the effect of embargoes on routing 
rights and duties; to liability for mis- 
routing; and to the measure of damages in 
misrouting cases. 

The treatise is based on an extensive 
study of decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the courts involving 
routing and misrouting. It is the most’ 
complete study of the subject of which the 
reviewer is aware. The author, as an 
attorney-examiner of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission who has long been con- 
cerned with cases relating to routing and 
misrouting, is in a position to deal with the 
subject both exhaustively and authorita- 
tively. 

The use of stylized diagrams enables the 
reader to follow closely the intricacies of 
The book should be 
useful to all students of traffic and of traf- 
fic law. Experienced traffic men, although 
familiar with much that is in the book, will 
doubtless find in it information on some 
matters which have not come within the 
range of their experience. The book will 
also prove useful because of the numerous 
citations of leading court and commission 
decisions. An annoying and inconvenient 
feature of the book, however, is the con- 
signment of the footnotes containing the 
citations to the back of the volume. 

-D. PHILIP LOCKLIN 

University of Illinois 


DEARING, CHARLES L., and WILFRED OWEN. 
National Transportation Policy. Pp. 
xiv, 459: Washington: The Brookings 
Institution, 1949. $4.00. 

In this volume the authors undertake 
a careful’ analysis of our national trans- 
portation policy. The study is highly 
critical of present.promotional and regu- 
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latory policy, and it is not lacking in a 
positive program for the future. Although 
there is bound to be disagreement with 
some of the conclusions reached, the book 
deserves to be read carefully by all who 
are concerned with the transportation sys- 
_ tem of the country. 

Alarmed at evidences of some unwise 
promotion of transport facilities and serv- 
ices, and concerned about the diversion 
traffic from railroads to air, highway, and 
water, the authors propose a centralization 
of all promotional activities of the Federal 
Government relating to transportation in 
a Department of Transportation under a 
Secretary in the President’s Cabinet. This 
arrangement is designed to provide a 
broader over-all planning of transportation 
facilities, and to make sure that in plan- 
ning additional transportation facilities in 
the future, more attention will be paid to 
their effects on other modes of transport. 
This raises the important question, not 
answered in the book, of the extent to 
which it is sound to restrict the develop- 
ment of highway, air, and water transporta- 
tion in order to protect railroads. The 
authors make their strongest case against 
past promotional policy in connection with 
the subsidized expansion of air transport 
into the local and short-distance field. 

Constant reference is made to the ero- 
sion of railroad traffic which results from 
the subsidy to other modes of transport 
through the use of publicly provided facili- 
ties without user charges, or with inade- 
quate. charges. The authors recommend 
that this situation be remedied by im- 
posing adequate user charges. They do 
not say whether they believe special motor- 
vehicle taxes to be inadequate, but their 
constant reference to subsidy as a major 
problem suggests acceptance, of .the idea. 
It is possible that the.authors have over- 
emphasized the loss. of rail revenues that 
can be attributed to subsidies, and hence 
have overemphasized the efficacy of their 
removal. : 

Perhaps the most questionable recom- 
mendation in the regulatory field is the 
proposal to deprive the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of the power to con- 
sider the effect of rates on- the movement 
of traffic in rate level cases. This pro- 
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- posal rests partly on the fact that in re- 


cent years consideration of the effect of 
proposed rates on the flow of traffic has 
delayed adjustments, in railroad rates which 
were proposed by the carriers to meet 
higher operating costs, and partly on the 
belief that consideration of this factor con- 
stitutes an unwarranted interference with 
functions of management. Under the au- 
thors’ recommendations the Commission 
would be required to grant carrier requests 
for general rate increases upon a mere 
showing of increased operating costs. 

Consolidation of railroads is considered 
essential to the reduction of railroad costs. 
A return to the 1920 concept of a master 
plan of railroad consolidation is advocated, 
but with the function of preparing such a 
plan placed in the Department of Trans- 
portation instead of in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. i 

i D. PHILIP LOCKLIN 
` University of Illinois 
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WILSON, GERTRUDE, and Grapys RYLAND. 
Social Group Work Practice. Pp. xii, 
687. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1949. $5.00. f 


Dimocx, HEDLEY S., and HARLEICH B. 
TRECKER. The Supervision of Group 
Work and Recreation. Pp. xv, 280. 
New York: Association Press, 1949. 
-$4.50. 


For the field of social work, most of 
whose literature is found in professional 
journals and pamphlets, the appearance of 
these two volumes marks a distinct step 
forward. While Professors Wilson and 
Ryland examine “the knowledge and skill 
that the social worker needs to acquire 
in order to make creative use of the social 
process in groups,” Dean Dimock and 
Professor Trecker attempt an inquiry into 
the principles and techniques of supervision 
in group work and recreation. They con- 
ceive of supervision as “cooperative leader- 
ship and activities designed to improve the 
quality of experience and the growth or 
learning of participants in an agency’s 
program,” 
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In a sense, the two books are comple- 
mentary. Wilson and Ryland in the fourth 
part of their work, “Supervisory and Ad- 
ministrative Processes,” deal with some of 
the same problems to which Dimock and 
Trecker devote their whole book. The dif- 
ference, however, lies in the treatment. 
Whereas Wilson and Ryland are primarily 
concerned with establishing and document- 
ing a rational division of labor between the 
professional and the volunteer, Dimock 
and Trecker give much more specific and 
thorough treatment to the skills and tech- 
niqués of supervision and go into much de- 
tail, without—fortunately—failing to relate 
techniques to their underlying principles. 

Both books are the result of co-opera- 
tive efforts. The Dimock-Trecker work 
reveals not only the geographical distance 
of the two authors, but also the different 
educational emphasis of their respective 
institutions. Mr. Trecker is a professor 
at the Graduate School of Social Work at 

. the University of Southern California and 
Mr. Dimock is the Dean of George Wil- 
liams College in Chicago, which has been 
pioneering in the training of personnel for 
agencies where group work skills are pri- 
marily needed. For instance, in Chapter 
4, which has been written by Dimock, a 
differentiation is made between group work 
and the professions “with which it is 
Closely associated—education and social 
work, for example... .” For some time 
social workers have considered group work 
as one of the processes of social work. 
The apparent lack of a common point of 
view may also account for the difficulty the 
reader has in arriving at a clear-cut under- 
standing of the differences between recrea- 
tion and group work. 

The work by Wilson and Ryland, who 
seem to have produced here the fruits of 


much shared thinking and working to-. 


gether in the same institution, stands out 
by the unity of its conception and the 
evenness of its limpid and simple style. 
Structurally the book falls into four parts, 
„which present a theoretical exposé of the 


group work method, an analysis of program ~ 


media, records of social group work prac- 
tice, and the already-mentioned examina- 
tion of the supervisory and administrative 
processes. These four parts are fused to- 
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gether by the authors’ explicitly stated 
philosophy .of social welfare—‘“the welfare 
of all by all.” This philosophy has given 
rise to a conceptual framework which 
“makes the authors see social work as an 
institution “which society has developed 
for the purpose of helping its members 
better to meet communal and individual 
interests and needs.” ‘This helping func- 
tion is discharged in a variety of ways, pri- 
marily by working with individuals and 
with groups. Group work, according to 
the authors’ well-tested hypothesis, utilizes 
the same basic skills as case work. It is 
“a process and a method through which 
group life is- affected by a worker who 
consciously directs the interacting process 
toward the accomplishment of goals which 
in our country are conceived in a demo- 
cratic frame of reference.” 

Supported by such a sound theoretical. 
basis, the authors never run the risk of 
extolling techniques at the expense of ob- 
jectives. Their concern with the values to 
be obtained from the group work process 
leads them to include a useful analysis of 
program media, again conceived as means ' 
and not as ends, and to illustrate the group 
process by a rich and well-chosen array of 
record material. The well-documented and 
extensive bibliography adds to this book’s 
value as an unusually stimulating and 
thought-provoking work for both teacher 
and student. Its logical structure, which 
is enhanced by its inner cohesion and in- 
tegration, lends this work an aesthetic qual- 
ity and a beauty rarely found in profes- 
sional literature. 

WERNER W. BOEHM 

University of Wisconsin 


Pray, KennerH L. M. Social Work in a 
Revolutionary Age. Pp. x, 308. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1949, $4.00. 

This collection ‘of eighteen papers was 
prepared and published” for the Pennsyl- 
vania School of Social Work in memory of 
Kenneth Pray who was associated with the 
school from 1919 until his death in 1948. 
They were selected by the editors as the 
most representative of his contributions to 
social work, and are presented in four 
parts: Early Formulations of Philosophy, 
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Public Welfare, Penalogy. and Final State- 
ments of Philosophy. All but four of the 
papers have been published elsewhere, 
The editors’ statement that there are many 
unpublished papers raises a question as to 
whether more of them might not have been 
included. The four papers not previously 
published add greatly to the: value of the 
book. 

All but two of the papers were prepared 
as addresses to be given to some group. 
Their style is intimate and personal, and 
reflects Pray’s deep emotional identification 
with the social work movement. Often 
they illustrate his struggle to rationalize 
soocial work concepts into a logical system. 
Therefore they contain many efforts ‘at 
precise definitions of social work concepts, 
and also many attempts at reconciling 
seeming paradoxes in social work loyalties. 
This was inevitable from Pray’s concept 
of social workers as playing “an integra- 
tive role between individual and commu- 
nity, not for one as against the other, but 
for both, in the interest of both.” These 
papers were meant to be inspirational to 
members of the’social work profession, and 
as such, they constituted much of the 
strength of Pray’s leadership in social work. 
They usually sounded much better than 
they read, especially when given in the 
sincere and convincing delivery: that he 
could so well effect. ~ 

-The most informative and the easiest to 
read and grasp are the papers which were 
not prepared as addresses. The best ex- 
ample is the one entitled “A Plan for the 
Treatment of Unemployment.” Here Pray’s 
early experience and skill as a newspaper 
writer is evident in his simple and force- 
ful description of the findings of an 
important Philadelphia committee which 
studied this problem in 1933. Its publi- 
cation in the Survey in 1933 had an im- 
portant effect in shaping the opinions of 
social workers throughout the country on 
the policy of reliéf giving. 

The book contains a bibliography of 
Pray’s more important articles and pub- 
lished addresses, and a short biographical 
summary. It is unfortunate that more at- 
tention was not paid to proofreading. . 

RALPH Carr FLETCHER 

University of- Michigan 
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Stroup, Hersert Hewitt. Social Work. 
Pp. xvi, 695. ` New York: American 
Book Company, 1948. $4.50. 

This book presents a broad and inclu- 
sive picture of the field of social work and 
is intended largely for the use of under- 
graduate students and as a resource: for 
the interested layman. 
` The first two chapters deal with the na- 
ture, the scope, and the history of American 
social work. Six chapters follow on family 
case work, children in institutions and 
foster homes, school social work, child 
guidance clinics, and social work with de- 
linquents and criminals. Medical and 
psychiatric social work, the structure and 
process of public welfare, and group work 
and community -organization are also 
treated in separate chapters and in the 


_ order noted. Selected readings at the close 


of each chapter comprise an excellent 
bibliography. z 
It is exceedingly difficult, no matter how 


skilled one may be in the organization of 


material and in the art of writing, to pro- 
duce a well-balanced and authoritative de- 
scription of the rapidly growing and com- 
plex field of social work. Professor Stroup 
followed a wise course in seeking the as- 
sistance of a number of experienced so- 
cial work administrators and practitioners, 
some of whom read each chapter and of- 
fered their criticisms and advice. 

There is balance and unity in this book, 
and the over-all impression ‘given of the 
purpose, the scope, and the methods of 
social work is a pretty accurate one. Ob- 
viously, a general survey of a technical field 
such as social work cannot be a scientific 
treatise. However, the excerpts from ac- 
tual case records, reports, and recorded ob- 
servations are well selected and reveal an 
understanding and awareness of the sci- 
entific basis of social work and some of 
its philosophical concepts. 

A number of telltale expressions and 
phrases‘ are noted, nevertheless, which do 
convey unfortunate impressions—some of 
them fairly fundamental- in nature. 


For. 


$ 


example, in Chapter V, “Children in Foster - 


Homes,” the following. statement appears: 
“a currently popular method of caring for 
children is foster home placement.” Foster 


home care has been’an integral part of the 
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total child welfare program in the United 
States for decades. It is hardly appro- 
priate to refer to it merely as “currently 
popular.” A subtitle of the same chapter 
řeads, “Institutional Versus Foster Home 
Care.” While it is no doubt unwittingly 
done, it is regrettable to reopen an old 
controversy long since replaced by pretty 
general agreement among experienced so- 
cial workers as to the need for various 
services of high quality to suit different 
children or the same child at different 
stages in his development. 

In Chapter ITI, “Family Case Work,” 
a revealing and well-written account of the 


function of a family agency prepared by a ` 


board member is reproduced in part. At 


the close of the’ quotation the author — 


states, “from this account it is clear how 
a family agency functions in a large com- 
munity.” There are many large cities in 


the United States, and a goodly number: 


of large family agencies; one description 


of one such agency, no matter how well ` 


done, can hardly suffice as an inclusive 
picture of the function of family agencies 
in large communities. ` 

Finally, this reviewer questions whether 
it is wise or productive to confront under- 
graduate students with. the “process” of 
social work to any degree or with any. of 
its more technical aspects and phases. 
There is a vast amount of historical data 
and essential current information and il- 
lustrative material in relation to modern 


social work to be ‘digested if real under- . 


standing is to be gained, and as a basis for 
subsequent graduate work if that is elected. 

There is, however, much value to be ob- 
tained from this volume as a textbook, and 
with competent teaching, it should prove 
to be of substantial assistance in presenting 
social work as an important part of our 
total culture.. 

Lzonarp W. Mayo 
Western Reserve University 


Centers, Ricwarp. The Psychology of 
Social Classes. Pp. xii, 244.. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1949. $3.50. 
This book is one of the most interesting 

studies of stratification since Kornhouser’s 

1939 essay. Working with a small national 

sample of white men, Centers has con- 
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ceived his study clearly and performed it 
in a technically adequate manner. Within 
the limits of his conceptions, his conclu- 
sions are clearly put and, I think, -justi- 
fied by his procedures and findings. 

Such a judgment is based on comparison 
of the-book with other empirical studies. 
When judged on a more theoretical level, it 
is not so sharp: it does not advance us on 
the conceptual front. Nor does it clarify 
the political meaning of studies of stratifi- 
cation. Nor does it add anything in the 
way. of methodology. Perhaps to ask that 


it do all four is asking too much, but it is" 


worth noting, for the field of stratification 
has become a key intersection of theory, 
method, political concern, and detailed 
research. 

The distinction between objective and 
subjective criteria of stratification, and 
various distinctions between different dimen- 
sions of objective and subjective strata 
have been clearly set forth by Max Weber, 
but the research models for these distinc- 
tions have not been formulated. Neither 
of these distinctions has been sufficiently 
noticed in recent “theoretical” papers on 
stratification, or used sharply in research 
operations. : 

If we define strata by objective criteria, 
we can build them up out of several such 
dimensions. We can then attempt to find 
out the empirical probability that people in 
the objectively defined strata will come to 
have “class consciousness,” will have simi- 
lar political outlook, will organize them- 


‘selves or accept organizations oriented to 


class relevant issues, and so forth. . 
Centers is quite aware of the basic dis- 
tinction between objective and subjective 
criteria of strata, and properly chooses 
an objective index: occupation. The main 
line of his conclusion is, if you rank oc- 
cupations, from big business to unskilled 
labor, you find that this occupational 
line-up correlates highly with two subjec- 


tive items: (æ) choice of symbols of identi- - 


fication—upper, middle, working, and lower 
class; and (b) individual items and a com- 
posite scale of political-economic attitudes. 

It is. the conception and the criteria of 
the subjective aspects of strata that need 
further elaboration and refinement. We 
cannot rest content with responses to sym- 


o 
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bols of identity and general attitudes as 
adequate indices to “class consciousness”; 
or rather, we can do so only by giving up 
the fuller meaning of the term “class con- 
sciousness” in macroscopic literature. Cen- 
ters does not discuss, much less systema- 
tize, much less use, these fuller meanings; 
he merely kidnaps the term for a couple 
of microscopic indices that are ready at 
hand. 

Centers suggests that a ranking on some 
six attitude questions gives him a political 
line-up of Radical, Liberal, and Conserva- 


tive, Liberal being in the center. I do not. 


think the political line-up in the United 
States today is adequately handled as a 
unilineal scale. A typology which has un- 


der it several clearly defined dimensions of 


political orientation is needed. 

In raising these points, I do not mean to 
suggest that we should judge the book in 
terms of how far it measures up to them, 
for these question point to research that 
must be ‘the cumulative work of a score 
of researchers over a number of years. 

“Richard Centers has definitely made a 
notable ‘contribution to work in stratifica- 
tion: his book is a “must” item for any- 
one interested in the field. 

2 C. WricHt MILLS 

Columbia University 


Maguet, Jacoues J. Sociologie de la con- 
naissance. .Pp. 360. Louvain, Belgium: 
Edouard Nauwelaerts for the Institut de 


Recherches Économiques et Sociales, 


1949. 175 frs. 

The subtitle of Dr: Maquet’s work con- 
veys the additional information that it is 
a critical study of the systems of Karl 
Mannheim and Pitirim Sorokin, that his 
interest is in the relations beween the so- 
ciology of knowledge and the philosophy 
of knowledge, and that a celebrated Ameri- 
can expert in these matters, F. S. C. 
Northrop, has contributed a preface. 

The work of doubly-doctor Maquet is 
itself surprisingly American, and one con- 
cludes that it would never have been 
written—certainly not in its present form 
—but for an opportunity for lengthy 

. study at Harvard University. Often the 
very language is American, for Maquet’s 
. interesting attempts to find French equiva- 


e 
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- lents for our jargon result in monstrosities 


that are most un-French. 

However, the Belgian author displays, at 
least according to our stereotype, a. per- 
sistently French mentality in spite of a 
familiarity with our literature that is most 
uncommon in Europe. Repeatedly he takes ` 
to task his German author for a certain 
lack of precision that runs through Mann- 
heim’s definition of the sociology of knowl-° 
edge as the study of mental products inso- 
far as they are dependent on social -or cul- 
tural factors. Mannheim was sure neither 
of what mental products belong to this 
study, nor of what were the social factors 
that conditioned them, nor of the degree 
of conditioning. Maquet admits that the. 
definition must be broad enough to include 
different social or cultural factors that in- 
fluence ideas, but all the same the im- 
précision continues to bother him. À 

Although both authors are interested in 
philosophical results of their inquiry, the 


` center of Mannheim’s work is the (again) 


vague idea of a relation between intellec- 
tual perspectives and social groups. The 
group is for him the independent variable 
that influences thought, and by thought 
he means chiefly political thought. He 
remains unsatisfactory on the question 
whether political thought is determined 
in a mechanical and necessary fashion 
by the social historic situation of the group, 
or merely influenced by it. Without solv- 
ing this problem of correspondance, Mann- 


_heim passes to that of truth or objectivity 


in a world of conflicting “perspectives.” 
Philosophically and as a man of good will, 
Mannheim has a preference for synthesis 
as the way out of opposing ideologies, but 
this is only a preference, -and so finally 
he is dismissed as having merely proposed 
fruitful hypotheses. 

The social situation of Harvard was 
more successful as a determinant of our 
critic’s perspectives. Sorokin, he main- 
tains, has created an “authentic and com- 
plete sociology of knowledge” and has 
worked out a theory based on abundant 
factual research. He has shown that socio- 
cultural factors are exterior to the ideas 
we express, and influence them powerfully. 
In spite of his failure to give us a com- 
plete explanation of the origins of mental 
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life, Sorokin’s' magnum opus is-accepted as 
right as far as he goes. The final solu- 
tion, if it is ever arrived at, will wait upon 
the collaboration of sociology, psychology, 
and intellectual history. 

The book is informed, useful, often 
closely reasoned, but swollen and repeti- 
tious. 

W. REx erwiee 

University of Pennsylvania 


Hitt, Reusen. . Families Under Stress. 
Pp. x, 443. 
Brothers, 1949. $4.50. 

This is an appealing report of the ad- 
justment of Iowa families to the crises of 
war separation and reunion. Although 
basically a serious research study cutting 
through pathways on a number of frontiers 


of family research, the material is so fresh 


and vivid that it reads like a human in- 
terest story, as indeed it is! 

The objectives of the study were: to 
sample family adjustment in general, and 
to record the variety of modes of adjust- 
ment to previously unstudied family crises; 
to test the findings of other studies of the 


family in crisis in a new context, and to’ 


outline the types of family organization 
and processes of adjustment that make 
families vulnerable or invulnerable to 
separation and reunion crises. 

The purposes of the investigation have 
been met not in the sense that the book 
answers all the questions and ties the 


problem up in a neat set of solutions, but ` 


rather in the sense that the material and 
the method hack away enough of the 
tangled underbrush to make possible real 
trials into the recesses of family inter- 
action. 
research implications that should be highly 
motivating to serious students of „the 
family. 

One significant feature of the study is 
the successful joining of statistical and case 
study methods. Elise Boulding conducted 
independent case study explorations of the 
same families that were being investigated 
by statistical methods. Only after both 
sets of data were in were the two brought 
together, with most productive results. 

This book should prove especially helpful 
to students of the family and other re- 


New York: Harper & 


The book bristles with further 
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search workers in that it charts clearly the 
corroboration òr lack of corroboration, by 
both statistical and case study methods, . 
of many generalizations from other studies 
of families in crisis. This forthright ven- 
ture opens up many further questions to 
keep our knowledge about family life from 
becoming pat. It may cause the less cou- 
rageous to rise in defense of earlier con- ` 
clusions. More hardy souls will bend their 
efforts to sharpening the cutting edges of 
modern research toools. The “toolshed in 
the back” of the book is a valuable re- 
source in this connection. ' 
The chapter on “Implications for Na- 
tional and Local Policy” is inspired writ- 


‘ing by a confirmed “family man.” Its 


spirit is 
sentences: 
“The capacity of families to ‘take up the 
slack in the social order is approaching an 
upper limit. Their tremendous resilience ° 
and recuperative strengths must be fos- 
tered and conserved. A national policy 
which deals with American families as a 
precious national resource in social organi- 
zation appears forthcoming. It will re- 
ceive the support of the findings of this 
study and the approval of the great ma- 
jority of families rearing children today.” 
Evetyn Mis DUVALL 
Chicago, Ilinois 


suggested in the concluding 


Davis, Kinestey. Human Society. Pp. 
xiv, 655. New York: Macmillan, 1949. 
$4.25. 


This book is in the nature of a general 
treatise on sociology, presumably written 
and published with the hope that it will: 
be found usable as a textbook for college 
courses in that subject. It is one of the 
most thoughtful general treatises on soci- 
ology that it has been my privilege to read 
in a number of years. The author presses 
in every chapter some of the more theo- 
retic and fundamental questions which can 
be raised concerning the topics with which 
he is dealing. Unlike some sociologists 
of recent decades—though perhaps this is 
true of only a minority—he frankly as- 
sumes the point of view from which the life 
of human society is seen as a process in 
which subjective factors play a vital part; 
the handling of topics throughout is socio- 
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pSychological. There is an extended sec- 
tion (Chapters 8-10, inclusive) dealing ex- 
pressly with personality and closely re- 
lated matters, in addition to the pervasive 
- use of concepts of motivation, values, 


behavior with reference to (subjective) . 


norms, and the like throughout all parts 
of the book. The sequential order in which 
` the author has treated what he has taken 
as principal topics seems a bit odd; thus, 
his most systematic discussion of social 


interaction appears in the final chapter of: 


Part I (Chapter VI); while the discus- 
sion of population problems comes only 
at the end, in two excellent chapters fol- 
lowed only by a final chapter on social 
change. 

It so happens that Professor Davis’ way 
of thinking about sociological topics and 
questions is very similar to my own; ac- 
cordingly I am inclined to regard this as 
an excellent book. To evaluate it as a 
textbook for use in the typical “general 
introductory” college course in sociology 
tends, I feel, to raise the question whether 
it is not likely to be found by many in- 
structors to be somewhat beyond the. ca- 
pacities (as developed up to that stage in 
their careers) of many of the students in 
such a course. I hope that this will not 
prove to be the case; I think it would be 
profitable for many American college stu- 
dents to be exposed to this book. The 
author deserves commendation for the ef- 
fective and’ open-minded way in which he 
has synthesized ideas originated by a num- 
ber of prominent thinkers of the not-so- 
distant past, who are commonly thought 

` of as of different and partially conflicting 
“schools.” On the other hand, in a care- 
ful second reading of the book I have 
taken note of a number of passages in 
which it seemed to me that he presented 
his own opinións in a somewhat excessively 
dogmatic fashion. My judgment of this 

book is on the whole quite favorable. 

Froyo N. House 

University of Virginia 


HorLıncsHEAD, Avucusr B. Elmtown’s 
Youth. Pp. xi, 480. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1949. $5.00. 

This book is one of those rare phe- 
nomena, a combination’ of good research 
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itself combined with the study of social 
stratification, of adolescent behavior, and 
of a perhaps “typical” midwestern com- 
munity. The product is a well integrated 
volume. Coupled with other studies of 
stratification (Warner, Dollard, Davis, 
Gardner), with other studies of youth 
(Havighurst, Taba, Mead, Erikson), and 
with other studies of local communities 


` (U. S. Department of Agriculture, Lynd,_ 


West), this monograph carries us forward 
toward’a better integration of social theory 
and concrete social research. : 

The project was designed to test the hy- 
pothesis that “the social behavior of ado- 
lescents is related functionally to the posi- 
tion their families occupy in the social 
structure of the community.” The first 
tasks included: selection of the locality and 
acceptance by its residents; examination 
of the social structure, specifically the 
status system; and placement of the ado- 
lescents’ families in the structure. All these 
steps except the selection of the community 
are adequately described in the text. Hol- 
lingshead found convincing evidence of the 
eistence of fine social strata and succeeded 
in placing 750 adolescents on the various 
levels. Each of these classes was found to 
have distinctive characteristics, which in- 
volved “behavior patterns and conceptions 
of right and wrong, of self, of others, and 
of society learned by the child in the 
home” and carried into school, church, em- 
ployment, recreation, and other areas of 
community life. 

All this required months of quiet inquiry, 
formal and informal procedures, observa- 
tion, intérviewing, testing, reviewing rec- 
ords, literally living’in the community and 
yet retaining the perspective of outsiders 
seeking to understand. (Mrs. Hollingshead 
was evidently very helpful in gathering 
data from and about girls.) 

Not the least of the virtues of this book 
is the clear statement of methods of field 
work and of analysis of data. Chi square 
was the statistical tool selected to test 
the significance of the relationship between 
class position and behavior. The coef- 
ficient of contingency was used to state de- 
grees of association. Tables and graphs 


aré accompanied by vivid narrative and 


descriptive materials which clarify, em- 
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phasize, and supplement the quantitative 
data and analyses. All of us are indebted 
to Professor Hollingshead for this product 
of good workmanship. . 
' STUART A. QUEEN 
Washington University 


ROTHENBERG, Roperr E., and KARL 
Pickard. Group Medicine and Health 
Insurance in Action. Pp. xxviii, 278. 
New York: Crown Publishers, 1949. 
$5.00. 

There would not exist the -unpleasant 
fight about our health insurance problem 
if all our doctors would join the authors 
in their opinion: “It is medicine’s re- 
sponsibility “not only to discover new 
preventions and cures but also to keep 
pace with economic advances. The prob- 
lems of distribution and cost of medical 


care are as much the doctor’s business as. 


the proper dosage of digitalis. . . . No 
American should be so isolated that he 
cannot obtain the services of a competent 
‘physician, and no service should be so 
expensive that it is beyond his ability to 
i pay.” 

In contrast to the great mass of publica- 
tions pro or con compulsory health in- 
surance more or less dictated by prejudice, 
one feels almost a kind of recreation from 
reading this highly remarkable book, the 

- result of collaboration of all the doctors 
of the Medical Group of Brooklyn and the 
Directors of the Health Insurance Plan of 
Greater New York. The volume ‘reveals 
in full and precise detail all experiences 
gathered by the group of doctors who dur- 
ing 1947~48 served more than 14,000 
people of lower income groups on a prepay- 
ment basis. There is a great probability 
that the experiences in Brooklyn are simi- 
Jar to such in Greater New York, the 
Brooklyn Group being only a part of the 
Health Insurance Plan -of Greater New 
York with its 700 physicians covering about 
200,000 persons. No doubt many of the 
controversial problems of the topic of. 
national health insurance have been ex- 


perienced on a local level in Greater New | 


York without government interference. 
The authors have “the deep conviction” 

that the solution of the country’s medical 

‘care problem can be found on the basis 
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of voluntary national health insurance in 
combination with group medical practice. 
Their “National Health and Hospital Insur- 
ance Program” proposes the co-operation 
of all concerned. The American Medical 
Association and the-Administrator of the 
Federal. Security Agency should consult 


. and invite representatives from all fields 


of endeavor to serve on a committee to 
formulate a master plan to organize forty-" 
eight separate, private, nonprofit State 
Health and Hospital Insurance Corpora- 
tions. Thus, what is now in operation in 
Greater New York would be duplicated in 
all states. If funds for the establishment 
of adequate group medical centers were 
lacking, grants-in-aid from the states or 


_the Federal Government should be made 


available by special legislation. . 

Space limitations prevent the presenta- 
tion of further details of this highly re- 
markable project to “construct a com- 
prehensive prepaid health insurance plan 
with group practice units that will solve 
most of the country’s medical care prob- 
lems.” ALFRED MANES 

Bradley University 


BRUNNER, EDMUND DES., and E. Hsin Pao 
Yanc. Rural America and the Exten- 
sion Service. Pp. xii, 210. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1949. $3.00 
cloth; $2.80 paper. g 
The Cooperative Agricultural and Home 

Economics Extension Service is the largest 

rural adult education agency in the world., 

Moreover, it is unique in its operation as a 

co-operative enterprise shared by Federal, 

state, and local governments, with the con- 
trol largely at the state level. The county 
agent and the home economics agent have 
become familiar figures in the daily life 
on the American farm, and they have been 
powerful influences in the achievement of 
the magnificent progress American agricul- 
ture has made in the thirty-five years 
which have passed since the Smith-Lever 

Act was enacted by the Congress in: 1914. 

Moreover, the genius of this organization 

and the educative impact of its functioning 

have been the admiration of the rest of the 
civilized world. People of other nations, 

far and near, have come to study it and to i 
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adapt it in varying measures to their par- 
ticular situations. 

.The volume, Rural America and the Ex- 
tension Service, had its beginnings in the 
work of Dr, E. Hsin Pao Yang, now a staff 
member in the United States of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, in a lengthy, 


detailed, and factual study, completed in . 


1945. His manuscript was later reor- 
‘ganized and reduced by Dr. Edmund des. 
Brunner of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who in addition supplied the 
discussion of developments since 1945, as 
well as most of the interpretive analysis. 
Thus the volume combines the point of 
view of a foreign scholar and the mature 
grasp of a capable student of contem- 
porary American rural life. 

The reviewer cannot improve either in 
conciseness or in comprehensiveness upon 
_ the following summary picture of the con- 
tent of the volume given in the words of 
the authors themselves. “The discussion 
begins with a brief description of what the 
Extension Service is and how it came to 
be. Attention is then given to the organi- 
zation and administration of the Service, 
first in the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture and the states and then in the 
counties. Since the local work could not 
be as effective as it is without research and 
the translation of that research into teach- 
able terms, the contributions of the re- 
search or experiment stations outside Ex- 
.tension itself, and of the subject matter 
specialists within it, are next discussed. 
This bégins to raise questions as to the mul- 
tiform relationships of Extension both 
within the Department of Agriculture and 
the state colleges and outside with private 
or public agencies. The developing pro- 
` grams of the Extension Service are then 
described in terms of the well-recognized 
periods of its history, such as the two 
world wars, the 1920’s, and the 1930's 
with its New Deal legislation. Program 
planning in the counties is then discussed, 
along with the methods and procedures 
used .for carrying out these programs 
among the primary constituents of Exten- 
sion. The personnel responsible for im- 
plementing programs, professional and lay, 
and its training are next considered. In 
the final chapters the Extension enterprise 
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‘is evaluated in terms of its own objectives 


and its success in meeting some of the 
basic problems it has been called upon to 
face. By way of summary, certain princi- 
ples of successful Extension work are 
stated and briefly illustrated.” 

What the seeking mind would like to 
know about the Extension Service is pretty 
well contained within the covers of this 
volume. The story is not vividly and dra- 
matically told, as the exciting material. it 
encompasses might easily make it possible 
to do. But the task is scientifically done, 
and the serious student will find the book 
an up-to-date interpretation of this educa- 
tional enterprise. Maybe the authors have 
not been as critical as they should have 
been of some of the shortcomings of the 
Extension Service, but they seem aware 
that it is not perfect, and give attention to 
such questions as whether or not it has 
reached too much, proportionately, the 
more advantaged farm groups and too little 
the disadvantaged classes who need its 
lessons most, and whether Federal pro- 
grams have tended to encroach too much 
upon the time of the county agent, so as to 
interfere with his regular work. Perhaps 
the main emphasis is on the description 
and evaluation of agricultural and home 
economics extension in terms of adult edu- 
cation and the general contribution made ` 
thereby to the larger field of adult educa- 
tion as a whole. 

WILSON GEE 

University of Virginia 


Meap, Marcaret. Male and Female. 
Pp. xii, 477. New York: William Mor- 
row and Co., 1949. $5.00. 

In this wise-and penetrating book, Mar- 
garet Mead has given us a very solid piece 
of reading as well as a capstone to an 
eminent scientific career. It is by far the 
most valuable analysis of our complex 
culture turned out recently with an eye to 
the general reader. As a social anthro- 


pologist, Dr. Mead undertakes to describe - 


the intricate relations between the indi- 


` vidyals in a society and their environment 


in the broadest possible fashion. She is 
determined to increase the general aware- 
ness of the relations between the sexes, 
and especially the elaborate ways in which. 
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human cultures have patterned their dif- 
ferences, even to the endeavor still ob- 
servable among the remnants of the femi- 


nist movement in this country to pattern , 


them out of existence. 

It is a basic premise of the author that 
sex differences constitute one of the “ex- 
ceedingly valuable resources of our human 
nature” which every society has drawn 
upon but no society has learned to ela- 
borate fully. This premise is more firmly 
and explicitly stated here than in Dr. 
Mead’s earlier books. She points out that 
in our own culture, especially, we have 
traditionally insisted on innate differences 
and at the same time have developed edu- 
cational-patterns designed to iron out these 
differences, with Codsegueai deprivation 
to both sexes. 

In the first of the hooks four. sections, 
Dr. Mead raises the thorny questions she 
proposes: to treat: the crucial problems 
arising from current strains and ten- 
sions in the relations between the sexes 
and between parents and children; the 
problem of how to satisfy socially condi- 
tioned aspirations without flouting bio- 
logical needs, and how to‘develop in the 


two sexes an awareness that they are not ` 
only individuals but complementary halves. 


of the human race and’ dedicated to its 
continuance. 

The section entitled “The Ways of the 
Body” is an extraordinarily interesting ac- 
count of Dr. Mead’s lifetime findings re- 
garding the “essentials in maleness and 
‘femaleness with which every society must 
reckon.” Readers of Dr. Mead’s earlier 
books on primitive cultures will find this 

, familiar territory, albeit marked with a 
significant new emphasis on the insights 
these findings have for an understanding 
of our own culture. Darting swiftly from 
culture to culture, she shows us the endless 
process of human beings accomplishing a 
living adjustment to their social setting, 
in as engrossing a bit of compartive folk- 
lore as the lay reader is likely to find. 
Like the-late Ruth Benedict, ` Margaret 
Mead takes a very palpable pleasure in 
satisfying the curiosity about our fellows 
-latent in all of us. 

The third section is a prolonged essay 
in psychodynamics, and the fourth and 
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most significant section has to do with 


the two sexes in America. This is the 
heart of the book, and the author has 
elaborately prepared the reader for its 
impact. Her analysis of the relations be- 
tween the sexes at various stages of devel- 
opment, the social phrasings we give to 
their differences and similarities, the strait 
jackets we impose on their human im- 
pulses, the sex stereotypes we have created, 
are calculated to make thoughtful readers 
do some healthy soul searching. 

After describing the family as the pat- 
terned arangement within which Homo 
sapiens has learned to be human, Dr. Mead 
has some penetrating things to say about 
the family in our culture: our attitudes 
toward marriage and divorce, toward bear- 
ing children or not bearing children, to- 
ward the pattern of heterosexual relations 
among adolescents and their emotional 
consequences, toward the problems created 


for American women who, after being edu- 


cated for an active, aggressive social role, 
are expected to live out their desires within 
the framework of a heavily undervalued 
social role. \ 

A word must be said about the out- 
standing literary quality of this book, as 
well as its human warmth. Few writers in 


‘the social sciences command so supple and 


varied a style as Margaret Mead; none sur- 
pass her for imagery and allusiveness, and 
a capacity for memorable phrases. Her 
socio-anthropological knowledge is grounded 
in a clear acceptance of her identity with 
the humanity she has spent her life ob- 
serving, and a deeply felt mefnbership in 
her own sex. This last affirmation may be 
most important of all. Perhaps it is no 
accident that the two most. widely known 
and, so far as the general public is con- 
cerned, influential anthropologists of our 
day have been women. 
Louise M. Younc 
Washington, D. C. 


Dustin, Lovis I., ALFRED J. LoTKA, and 
MORTIMER SPIEGELMAN. Length of Life. 
Revised ed. Pp. xxv, 379. New York: 
_ Ronald Press Co., 1949. $7.00. 

This is a ihoeoughigning revision of an 
earlier (1936) „work, with several new 
chapters, other chapters quite completely 
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rewritten, a considerable amount of new. 
material introduced, and the data brought 
up to date. 

The book appears designed to serve two 
interlocking purposes, and in this it is un- 
changed from the earlier edition. In the 
first place it is a nontechnical introduction 
to the life table and its uses as an instru- 
ment for the study of mortality. In the 


~second place the book is a study of mor- 


tality—or conversely, of length of life or 
longevity—at a-nontechnical level but in 
some detail, with special emphasis on the 
life table as an aid to such study. The 
book appears to achieve both purposes, for 
it gives a wealth of well-presented informa- 
tion about the distribution aud changes of 
mortality and at the same time presents 
a ‘convincing demonstration of the value 
of the life table. 

For the reader looking for information 
about the life table there is an explanation 
of the various life-table functions (Chapter 
1), a brief history of the development 
of the life table from Roman times to 
the present (Chapter 2), notes on a 


. number of the principal tables used in 


annuity and life insurance (Chapter 14), 
explanation of procedures and certain prob- 
lems in life-table construction (Chapter 
15), and an appendix containing a con- 
siderable collection of life-table data from 
many sources, and a bibliography of pub- 
lished tables (pp. 324-63). -There is also 
extensive treatment of the application of 
life tables in the study of natural increase 


and other population changes (Chapter - 


12), and ir? certain problems of insurance 
(Chapter 13). For the reader looking for 
information about mortality or length of 
life there is an account of the ‘increase in 
the expectation of life since the earliest 
records (Chapters 2 and 3), a chapter on 
‘regional and national differences (Chap- 
ter 4), an analysis of mortality according 
to cause and age (Chapter 5), a review 
of evidence concerning the inheritance of 
longevity (Chapter 6), information on the 


influence of ‘birth order, marital status, ° 


and many other factors on mortality, a 
chapter analyzing mortality and longevity 
according to occupation, and a great deal 
of other information. 

As would be. true in any other revision 


` and the antibiotics. 


of a major work after an interval of'a dec- 
ade and a half, the changes of emphasis 
and information appearing in the, present 
edition constitute a record of the develop- 
ment of the subject since the time of the 
original edition. Two new chapters have 
been added, one (Chapter 7) dealing with 
the influence of a number of factors on 
infant and adult mortality, the other 
(Chapter 9) on the problem of forecasting 
mortality and longevity. Throughout the 
present edition there is evidence that there 
is now a greater body of studies of health 
and mortality on which to draw, in part life 
insurance company studies of policyholders, 
in part official and other studies. There is 
a more extensive treatment of the trend 
of mortality and longeyity in the colored 
population of the United States, and new 
material .on native-born~foreign-born dif- 
ferences in mortality. There is a much 
more extensive presentation of data for. 
foreign countries than in the first edition, 
and a more broadly international view of 
mortality phenomena. The discussion of 
the contributions of medical and sanitary 
science (Chapter 8) has many recent ad- 
vances to report, including chemotherapy 
In striking testimony 
to these advantes in the life-saving sciences 
during the last fifteen years or thereabouts 
is the very considerable increasé in the. 
expectation of life at birth, an increase that 
ranges from six years for white males to 
over eleven years for colored females (pp. 
50, 54). 

Altogether, this is a.most valuable book, | 
a source book of information and reference 
on mortality and ‘the length: of life. 

E. P. HUTCHINSON 
University of Pennsylvania 


OUSPENSKY, P. D. In Search of the Mi- 
raculous. Pp. xi, 399. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1949. $5.00. 

David Hume’s famous essay on miracles 
concluded that the only real miracle is that 
people believe in them. In this book, 
miracle is:defined in a highly sophisticated 
way as the-penetration into an unknown 
reality behind “the thin film of false real- 
ity” which constitutes our ordinary ex-- 
perience. Nevertheless, one does not read 
far before seeing that Hume’s conclusion 
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applies here too. The author’s description 
of his youthful thoughts reveals a specula- 
tive but completely uncritical mind with 
a lively curiosity concerning the mystical. 
He meets an Indian “teacher” referred to 
as “G” and in the course of the succeeding 


years absorbs from him a tissue of non-. 


sense concerning astral bodies and the de- 
termining influence of the moon on human 
events that is utterly ludicrous. 

For a. political scieintist there are two 
sobering thoughts in discovering a book like 
this. The first is the evidence it affords of 
the extent to which even intelligent people 
can be attracted to fantastically illogical 
schemes of thought, unsupported by any- 
thing worth calling evidence, and out of 
harmony with the traditional patterns; for 
a certain level of intelligence somewhat 
above the average is required to read a 


book of this sort, and the publishers evi- - 


dently think there are enough buyers to 
make it profitable. The second is the fact 
that the “teachers” revered in India, a 
country of great strategic importance in 
our world today, are steeped in this sort of 
uncritical mysticism, and out ‘of it can 
come a variety of illogical fanaticisms re- 
sponsive to whatever the pressures of the 
course of events may be. : 

` A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 

University of Wisconsin 
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HARRIS, SEYMOUR E. The Market for Col- 
lege Graduates. Pp. xvi, 207. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1949. 
$4.00 i 
Dr. Harris has a deep conviction that 

the employment market for college gradu- 

ates is definitely on the decline and that 

“our country will suffer greatly both from 

unemployment and low income in the 

learned professions. - Repercussions on the 
institutions of higher learning will also be 
unfortunate.” In fact this book is written 
because of the author’s belief that the large 


excess of supply over demand should. be 


widely advertised, and that neither the 


government nor the institutions have been - 


honest with their students. 
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It is in the light of this conviction that 
Dr, Harris has marshaled an extensive ar- 
ray of data—partly factual, partly based 
on assumptions—to show that to the ex- 
tent that college enrollment reaches its 
potential. of 4.6 million proposed by the 
President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation there will be “serious political, so- 
cial and economic repercussions.” 

The author criticizes government and in- 
stitutions of higher education for their 
failure to make a comprehensive statisti- 


. cal analysis of supply and demand in the 


various professions. (It should be noted 
that, at the request of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics did prepare a table 
showing the number of persons gainfully 
employed in 1947 in each of some thirty 
professions, the number needed for re- 
placement and possible changes in employ- 
ment by 1960, the number in training in 
each profession in 1947, and the corre- 
sponding changes in the numbers to be en- 


- rolled in professional training in order to 


meet these needs. After a number of con- 
sultations it seemed best to publish only 


the totals and data on those few. profes- - 


sions that would be relatively least af- 
fected by the uncertain economic situation 
existing in 1947.) He attempts to fill this 
gap by an analysis of published data of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and a too- 
simple formula which assumes that en- 
rollment in the professional fields in 1960 
will be identical in relation to total enroll- 
ment as in 1940. In each instance, with 
the exception of medicine, the author con- 
cludes that an oversupply is inevitable. 
Interspersed between these predictions 
and warnings are strong statements and 
statistical data which warrant from the 
point of view of social good the expansion 
which the author decries from the view- 
point of the individual. He recognizes that 
higher education has many values other 
than vocational, and points out that the 
Nation can well afford an increase in higher 
education at least equal to the goals set by 
the President’s Commission. He presents 
data to show that an increase in school 
and college enrollment is a more economi- 
cal and constructive expenditure of funds 


than if students were in the labor market ` 
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and thereby increasing necessary expendi- 
tures due to unemployment. 

In fact, the author presents a much 
stronger case for more education than he 
does for holding enrollment to current 
levels. His major concern is that young 
people be advised in advance of the com- 
petitive character of the fields for wbich 
they are preparing. 7 

FRANCIS AEEA 

American Council on Education 


BERELSON, BERNARD.. The Library's Pub-- 


lic. Pp. xx, 174. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1949. ` $3.00. 


Why so many young people, who are so 
large a part of public library users, stop 
using the library when they leave school, 
is one of many disturbing questions raised 
in The Library’s Public. 
result of a request from the American 
Library Association to the Social Science 
Research Council to make a study of the 

` American public library, is concerned with 
only one phase of this survey—that of 
library use. This analysis of the studies 
of community use of libraries made since 
1930, some unpublished master’s theses, 
and a study by the Survey Research Center 
of the University of Michigan, corroborate 
many facts already known to librarians, 
but- point: up others, only dimly realized 
which challenge the public library’s claims, 


expressed or assumed, of being all things to ` 


all men. 

While stressing the limitations of the 
studies from which conclusions about the 
kinds of people who use a public library 
were drawn, and why, when, and how much 
they use it, Dr. Berelson presents a plausi- 
ble conception in statistical terms of the 
clientele of large and ‘medium-sized city 
libraries. But he especially emphasizes 
that these studies do not show why certain 
situations are true, as for instance why 
the informative services of libraries are not 
more widely recognized; neither do they 
consider the quality. of the books read, or 
offered, or the mental or psychological 
characteristics of the readers. There is ob- 


viously need for a different approach to | 


determine what the sociological and cul- 
‘tural impact of the: public library, in hu- 


This report, the, 
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man terms, actually is on the community 
which supports it. 

It is not only the pointing out of the 
public library’s weaknesses and confusions 
that makes this an invaluable report, but 
the brilliant analysis in the concluding 


.chapter of. possible new concepts in future 


library policy. In a study made with in- 
tegrity and objectivity, the conclusions are 
drawn with intelligence. 
SIRI ANDREWS 
Concord Public Library 
Concord, N. H. 
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